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PEACE OF MIND 


For the mortgage man too. [nescapably—at age 35—one out of every six home 
owners will not live to pay off a 20-year mortgage. Besides its practical advantages 
to both institution and customer, Mortgage Redemption Insurance wipes 
out much of the worry and mental strain of a home mortgage operation. 


Federal has a 
flexible plan 
you can use... 


profitably! 


You insist on fire insurance to pro- 
tect your mortgages, but the chances 
of a home owner dying during the 
mortgage period are 16 times greater, 
according to actuarial tables. 

No prudent lender takes this 
risk needlessly. 

Federal’s flexible Plans, designed 
by lenders themselves, meet the 
requirements of every mortgage 
need. We serve a rapidly growing 
list of progressive financial institu- 
tions from coast to coast with these 
vital Plans. 


$345,886,392 


$274,433,176 


$174,099, 328 


$109, 755,913 
$64,365,352 


53 1854855 


Each Plan is specifically designed 
to meet your exact needs and in- 
cludes all Sales and Operational 
procedures, completely eliminating 
burdensome detail. You reduce home 


Trained service representatives coast to coast. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


FEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


mortgage risks at no cost to your 
institution. 


Federal Mortgage Redemption 
Insurance removes the natural fears 
of a family undertaking what is 
normally its largest financial obliga- 
tion. It is persuasive proof of 
friendly interest in your customer’s 
welfare; true Customer Relations 
at its best. 


Federal also offers low-cost, 
individualized group employee 
welfare plans designed for your 
specific needs. 


Over halfa 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CART! 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Sales 
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HOMES 


Bake-finished lifetime aluminum roof and exterior walls . . . maintenance-free 


They’re here—new homes that stay new! 


Nobody could build a house like this—’til now . . . nobody could 
offer such collateral for your mortgage loan investment—’til now! 
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National Homes new Viking Line is the first real tech- 
nological breakthrough in home building in years. 
The entire exterior, both roof and walls, is lastingly 
maintenance-free... fire-safe...weather-pro- 
tected. It will look freshly painted ... stay new... 
year after year. And being maintenance-free, the 
new exterior of bake-finished lifetime aluminum 
saves the owner-occupant more than $4,000 during 
the life of a 20-year mortgage . . . makes him a more 
desirable credit risk for your investment! 

Already, indications are that the Viking Line will 
usher in a new era of buyer acceptance... an in- 


creased need for mortgage investment money. For 
Viking’s bake-finished lifetime aluminum roof and 
exterior walls cost no more than conventional cedar 
shingle shakes or redwood siding. Viking Line 
models will be built and offered for as little as 
$8,750 plus lot in some areas. Viking construction 
will also be available in homes priced up to $50,000. 

Franchised National Homes builder-dealers in 
your area are now holding Open House to introduce 
the new Viking Line. You are cordially invited to 
inspect these homes—each better-built, more 
charmingly styled than any house now on the market. 


ear National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana 
Plants at Lafayette, Indiana; Horseheads, New York; Tyler, Texas 


Step-saving kitchen has new mar-proof, Large, luxurious living room has modern fire- 
stain-resistant cabinet doors and drawer fronts. place, full-width floor-to-ceiling window wall. 
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In This Issue 


Medina Revisited 


BANKING publishes this month the results of another study of family 
familiarity with and use of bank services in Medina, O. The statistics 
and their inferences are important to all banks. 

In October 1946 we printed a similar study conducted in this “aver- 
age community” by representatives of R. L. Polk & Co. Both sur- 
veys were made in face-to-face interviews with householders. The 12 
years have brought marked changes to Medina. 

Don’t miss this report. It starts on page 66: “Prospecting for More 
Bank Business.” 


Do It Now! 


The Polk survey is prefaced with an editorial emphasizing that the 
time for banks to increase their selling efforts is today—when both the 
opportunity and the competition are unlimited. If the present downward 
trend in banking’s share in national growth continues, “banks will lose 
many billions of dollars in potential volume.” The slogan, in short, is 
“SELL NOW!” 


Steady Prices 


A distinguished banker, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the board of Bank 
of America and of A.B.A.’s Economic Policy Commission, reports this 
month (page 40) on the deliberations of the 14th American Assembly, a 
gathering of national leaders in many fields. They concluded that “rea- 
sonable stability of the price level must be a primary goal of monetary 
policy.” Here, says Mr. Tapp, is “a ringing challenge” to the cynics who 
say that inflation is inevitable. The Assembly agreed on numerous other 
points of interest to bankers. 


... and a Black Ink Budget 


Warning that “unless sensible decisions are arrived at soon, the budget 
threatens to get out of line,” the Economic Policy Commission says in a 
statement that a balanced budget in fiscal 1960 is necessary to strengthen 
confidence in the dollar. The preferred means to this end is reduced 
expenses but, if necessary, taxes should be increased. “Our fiscal situa- 
tion has now become a serious inflationary threat to our economy,” says 
the Commission. (Page 38.) 


Just 
Play Around with 
Market Research 


2 66 


_ THIS MONTH’S COVER 


BANKING’s front cover refers to 

some useful market research mate- 

rial which will be found on the 

pages indicated. As pointed out on 

pages 65 and 66, these market re- 

search studies will be useful only 
when they are used 


BANKIVG’S Long-Term Plan — aa Editorial: 


The Future Belongs to Those Who Are Ready 


{page 63) 
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BANKINGS Investment Forum 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Treasury Financing . . . Bill Rates Stiffen . . . No Change in Open 
Market Committee Policy . . . Bank Loans and Investments 
Increase Market . .. Long Issues Up, Short Down . . . Outlook 


ness in 1959 indicate that cor- 

porate management is moder- 
ately optimistic, plans to continue 
reasonable capital expenditures, but 
is not doing more than keeping in- 
ventories in line with forward orders. 
Prospects for the building industry 
are for a continuation of a satis- 
factory level of new construction. 

In short, forward progress seemed 
to be assured with no evidence, as 
yet, of a recurrence of inflationary 
and speculative factors. 

Under these circumstances the 
market for Government bonds had 
little reason to move very far one 
way or the other and remained 
quite stable. Nevertheless, the char- 
acter of and prospect for the new 
Treasury financing was of decided 
interest. 


Sinese of the outlook for busi- 


Treasury Financing 


Two new features were involved 
in the refinancing of over $12-billion 
of maturities in December and the 
plan to raise new cash. 

First: The refunding provided for 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


the offer of two new issues—each 
at a small discount. 

Second: While $3-billion of new 
cash was raised in November by the 
offer of 214-day tax anticipation bills, 
thereby meeting the needs of the 
Government until the end of 1958, 
the Treasury also started to pro- 
vide the additional cash of between 
$4- and $5-billion, which would be 
required in the first quarter of 1959. 

It did this by increasing the 
amount of Treasury bills outstand- 
ing and offering a new series of 182- 
day bills, getting approximately 
$200,000,000 extra each week for 13 
weeks and, thereby, raising $2.6- 
billion of new money and reducing 
the new cash needed in early 1959 
from between $4- and $5-billion to 
$2-billion or less. 

This was intended to lessen the 
impact of too heavy cash financing 
on the refunding of the $15-billion 
of maturities in February and, per- 
haps, to make the offer, at that time, 
of a longer maturity somewhat more 
feasible. 

The result of the exchange offer 


Results of Exchange Offer 
(000,000 omitted) 


Exchanged 
for 3% % 
Certificates 
$6,432 
3,299 
$9,731 


Maturing 
$ 9,833 
2,368 
$12,201 
$11,786 
$ 415 


3%% ctfs. 
bonds 


Total exch. 
Total cashed 


Exchanged 
for 25% % 
Notes 
$1,276 

779 
$2,055 


Total 
Exchgd. 
$ 7,708 
4,078 
$11,786 


of an 1114-month, 334% certificate 
at 99.95 and a 2-year, 514-month, 
354% note at 99% was excellent as 
can be seen from the summary below. 

As the Federal Reserve held $7,- 
858,000,000 of the maturing certifi- 
cates and exchanged them for $5- 
billion of the new 334% certificates 
and—in a surprise move—$2,858,- 
000,000 of the new 354% notes, less 
than 10% of the maturity holders, 
other than the Federal Reserve, 
wanted cash on maturity. 

Another indication of the success 
of the offering was that both of the 
new issues consistently maintained 
a market of 100 or slightly more. 

With the completion of the refund- 
ing, the Treasury announced that 
over 80% of the marketable debt, 
other than bills of tax anticipation 
issue, will now mature in February, 
May, August, and November so 
good progress has been made toward 
eliminating the almost monthly re- 
currence of Treasury financing 
which has been so disturbing to the 
market. 


New 6-Month Bills 


The Treasury commenced its pro- 
gram of increasing the amount of 
bills outstanding and starting a new 
series of 182-day bills by offering— 
for subscription on December 8— 
$1.6-billion of 91-day bills and $400- 
000,000 of 182-day bills. As $1.8-bil- 
lion bills matured on December 11, 
the offering increased the amount of 
bills outstanding by $200,000,000. 
Continued for 13 weeks, the addi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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What Will Tomorrow’s 


Telephones Be Like’? 


Ths country is going to be needing 
a lot more communication service 
in the years ahead. Matter of fact, 
the need is with us right now. 


Just the great increase in popula- 
tion (there will be 40,000,000 more 


people in the U. S. by 1970) means 


that we'll be stepping right along to 
keep ahead of our customers’ needs. 


The greatest progress will come, 
as it always has, from the Bell Sys- 
tem’s unique concept of unified re- 
search, manufacturing and operation 
that has given this country the best 
telephone service in the world. 


A vital part of this concept is al- 
ways to look ahead and not back. 
Many new things are already at hand 
or in sight. 


New instruments will provide an 
ever-widening choice for our cus- 
tomers. Improvements in trans- 
mission and the development of 
electronic switching will make our 
services faster and more versatile. 


There are some tremendous possi- 
bilities in the use of telephone facili- 
ties for enabling business machines 


PICTURE OF TOMORROW. Will tomorrow’s telephones be smaller and lighter and specially 
designed for each room? Will the dial, mouthpiece and receiver all be in the unit you hold 
in your hand? Will you be able to get your party just by pushing buttons, instead of dialing? 
We're working on many types and testing them at Bell Laboratories and in homes and offices. 


to communicate with each other— 
no matter how many miles apart. 
Great volumes of data of all kinds 
can be transmitted automatically 
over telephone lines at high speed. 


We also have the prospect of pro- 
viding picture channels for many 
purposes, in addition to the present 
networks for television broadcasting. 


How far we go, and what we are 


able to do, depends on money. To 
make the best progress and apply it 
to the greatest advantage of every- 
body, the Bell Telephone Companies 
must be in good shape financially. 


In all lines of business it is the 
companies whose earnings are good 
that are able to make the best prod- 
ucts, provide the best service and 
give the best values. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY . 


m FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


. .. A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ 
fluorescent displays featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 
low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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attention-getting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
tional cash procured will be about 
$2.6-billion. This is the intention 
of the Treasury, although it has re- 
served the right to alter the amounts 
as between 91-day and 182-day bills. 

Naturally, such an increase in the 
amount of bills outstanding can be 
expected to raise the rate of return, 
but the demand for bills from other 
than banking sources has continued 
to be high. An increase in the rate 
should tend to maintain that de- 
mand. 

Just how much difference in yield 
will develop between the 13-week 
and 26-week bills is problematical, 
but the relatively small amount of 
the longer bills might hold the 
spread in yield to a minimum. 


Bill Rates Stiffen 


The record of the weekly sale of 
bills for November was as shown in 
the table below. 

Toward the end of the month, the 
intention of the Treasury to increase 
the amount of bills was anticipated 
and the rate stiffened. Moreover, 
December generally witnesses some 
liquidation of bills by corporations 
to meet tax requirements so that 
some further rise in the rate could 
be expected. 

Dealers were able to dispose of 
their acquisition of the first three 
issues without resort to repurchase 
agreements. Thereafter develop- 
ments made such agreements again 
necessary. On November 26, $133,- 
000,000 were reported at the Federal 
Reserve. It should be noted, how- 
ever, the RPAs shown in the Fed- 
eral Reserve statements probably 
‘epresent only a relatively small part 
of the total of such agreements, as 
many are made by other lenders. 


No Change in Policy of 
Open Market Committee 


For some months the OMC has 
been merely offsetting the effect on 


bank reserves of ups and downs in 
circulation, the gold stock, and the 
float. The apparent aim in recent 
weeks was to hold the “free reserve’ 
position of the member banks at 
about $100,000,000. From November 
5 to December 3 the increase in the 
Federal Reserve portfolio was $613,- 
000,000, but circulation rose $638,- 
000,000 and the gold stock declined 
$70,000,000. 

However, the “free reserves’ of 
the member banks tended to shrink 
and in the final week showed “nega- 
tive reserves” of $49,000,000 as the 
banks continued to keep fully loaned 
and invested. 

Some further tightness in the 
money supply was expected to re- 
sult from mid-December borrowing 
for tax purpose and a further pre- 
holiday rise in circulation. This 
would probably be countered by 
more purchases of Government is- 
sues by the OMC, but the situation 
should change after the turn of the 
year. 


Bank Loans and 
Investments Rise 


In the four weeks ending Novem- 
ber 26, the loans and investments of 
the reporting member banks both 
rose. Although commercial and in- 
dustrial loans only rose $254,000,000, 
total loans were up $785,000,000. 
Bank holdings of ‘‘other” securities 
were down $330,000,000, but in- 
vestment in Government issues was 
up $850,000,000. 

The consistently high level of the 
float and deposit increases resulting 
from subscription to new Govern- 
ment issues were helpful in main- 
taining buying power. 


Market Action 


Comparison of market prices on 
October 31 with those of December 
2 indicates that the increase in the 
amount of short-term issues affected 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Weekly Bill Sales 
(000,000 omitted) 


Offered On 

November 3 
November 10 
November 14* 
November 17 
November 24 


$1,800 
1,800 
3,000 
1,800 
1,800 


Amount Offered Average Cost 


Later Prices 
2.50%-2.48% 
2.70 %-2.68% 
3.05 %-3.02% 
2.69%-2.66% 
2.78 %-2.75% 


2.649% 
2.774% 
2.997% 
2.876% 
2.723% 


* Note: Special Tax Anticipation issue sold for new cash. 
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Mr. Loan Officer— whenever you see a financial statement on 
which the INvENToRY “wants to be a loan”—why not call in 
Lawrence. Lawrence System Warehouse Receipts enable you 
to convert inventories into prime collateral for secured loans 
ranging from $15,000 to $1,000,000 or more. 


@©MPANY 


"NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 
100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York S 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS = «ee IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
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For your own protection, by all means compare the Bur- 
roughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine with others 
now on the market—before you make this all-important 
investment. The Burroughs is the one machine that brings 
you truly sophisticated electronic techniques—such as: 


@ Computer-type modified binary code. 


@ Three thin magnetic ink stripes, in less than 
one inch of space, that store account number, 


ONLY BURROUGH 


GIVES. YO} 
MOST ADVANCE 


ELECTRONI 
TECHNIQUE 


dollar balance, sign of balance, check cou 
balance, posting line position and alert signals 


Advanced design and functions that make 
possible to use simple, practical forms that a 
easy to fold, easy to mail. 


Compactness—the design that can only co 
from full and knowing utilization of the ad 
vantages of electronics applied to accounting 
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Yet that’s only the beginning of the exclusive advantages— 
such as full electronic verification and the single scientifically 
sloped keyboard, automatic carriage features—built into the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine for you. 


Yes, compare! See for yourself how advanced your electronic 
bookkeeping can be—turning out more work at a faster 
pace with greater accuracy and economy than you’d think 
possible. Call our nearby branch office today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs—TM 


BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Burroughs 
By Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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AND FOR THE NEW YEAR... 


Our plans for 1959 emphasize the 
importance of keeping poised for 
the impact of peak loads in any of 
our manufacturing locations. Under 
normal conditions—which, for us, 
we like to think would mean evenly 
spread expansion resulting from 
evenly applied sales effort —we 
would not be concerned about peak 
loads anywhere. However, with the 
mechanized check handling program 
now picking up momentum, we 
have little control over developments 
in any single area and consequently 
new volume could be heavily con- 
centrated. 


Thus we find ourselves appraising 
our mobility with respect to facilities, 
inventories, and skilled manpower. 
What we see is reassuring, since all 
of our plants now have a cushion 
that will enable them to take on 
heavy additional business. This 
happy condition will not last long 
if our growth during the next decade 


matches the 390% of the past decade. 
We do not contemplate such con- 
tinued growth but we do recognize 
certain explosive elements in our 
current market that could create a 
disproportionate increase in any 
one year. 


Fortunately we have, up to now, been 
able to keep things pretty much in 
balance. With the completion of our 
new Cleveland plant in April, we 
will have constructed nine new build- 
ings since the war, giving us a space 
expansion of 265%, and while this 
was supposed to wind up our build- 
ing program, it probably marks only 
an interim pause. In any event, we 
are in good shape at the present 
moment and of course the switch to 
magnetic coded checks may not 
come as fast as we anticipate, in 
which case we have surplus produc- 
tion capacity. Nevertheless, we think 
alertness should be our watchword 
as we begin this promising new year. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS’ 
ULTRA-MODERN 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 


If you’re not a National City cor- 


Over 100 years of banking ex- 
perience is the foundation for 
our new 28-story banking home 
and office structure. 


Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


prices unfavorably; but price de- 7 
clines were perhaps more moderate ~ 
than might have been expected. 

On the other hand, prices for the 
longer-term issues recorded a fair 
amount of improvement, running in 
some cases to between 5 and %, as 
some demand appeared for the re- 
spective issues. The absence of any- 
thing but short-term offerings in 
the December Treasury financing 
undoubtedly was a_ contributing 
factor in the improvement. 

What will happen in January is 
more difficult to guess about. 


Outlook 


First: It is known that the Trea- 
sury will not have to raise more than 
$114- to $214-billion more cash in- 
stead of $4- to $5-billion. 

Second: Of the $15-billion Treas- 
ury securities maturing in February, 
over $914-billion are held outside of 
the Federal. 

Third: It is said that the Treas- 
ury still intends to lengthen the ma- 
turity of the debt if conditions are 
at all favorable. This possibility 
would seem to be against much, if 
any, increase in demand for pres- 
ently outstanding issues. 

Fourth: Any increased buying 
power resulting from a decrease in 
bank loans in the first quarter of 
1959, which may not occur, would 
not be likely to be used in the pur- 
chase of long-term Government is- 
sues, especially as “other” invest- 
ments are likely to continue to be 
available at better rates. 

Fifth: The prospective higher 
return from the larger supply of 
Treasury bills seems more likely to 
attract purchasers than the longer- 
term issues whose very moderately 
higher yield hardly compensates for 
the market risk involved. 

In short, it is hard to find any 
good reason, as yet, to look for 
much improvement in the market 
for the longer-term Government 
issues. The better return on the loss 
proof bills affords too safe a refuge. 


ECONOMY NOTE 


“Money’s tight,” he tells his wife, 
A statement she'll agree is 
The painful truth; and yet she’s sure 
It’s not as tight as he is. 
Stephen Schlitzer 
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DRAMATIC TEST OF HERRING - HALL : MARVIN'S 
FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION VAULT DOOR PROVES 


The question is sometimes asked, “Just how 
service-free is the electro-hydraulic mechanism of 
this pushbutton-controlled door?” It’s a natural 
question when one observes the massive door 
swinging open and closed, the locking bolts oper- 
ating, all at the touch of a button. 


Just how service-free? To get a specific answer 
to that question a Herring-Hall-Marvin Five Star 
Constellation Vault Door was taken off the 
production line last August 18 and placed 
on test in the factory. It was wired for auto- 
matic continuous operation, with a counting de- 
vice attached. Since that time the door has been 
in continuous daily operation. 


As this advertisement goes to the publisher, 
30,000 cycles — the equivalent of 100 years of 
normal operation —have been completed, and 
the door is still swinging open and closed, being 
unlocked and locked, without the necessity of 
even a minor repair or adjustment. 


‘So we still cannot give a specific answer to the 
question, Let's just say, “No service necessary in 
100 years or more.” 


If you contemplate the purchase of a vault 
door, write now for new brochure which gives 
all the facts about the Five Star Constellation — 
the only vault door with pushbutton control. We 
also invite you to visit our plant, any day, to see 
the door on test. 
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The Investment Markets 


dividends reached a new peak 
in 1958. While final figures 
for the year are not available, cash 
dividends on “Big Board” common 
stocks kept on climbing, though 
more slowly, to a new record high 
in the first nine months of 1958. 
This was a gain, on a year-to-year 
basis, of 0.2% over 1957. In com- 
parison, the first half of 1958 showed 
a rise of 0.9% over last year. Never- 
theless, the move is upward, not 
downward. Also, it was the six- 
teenth time in succession that cash 
common dividends established a new 
peak in the first nine months. 
Managements of companies in 


era the recession, common 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


which the calendar year coincides 
with the fiscal year usually are very 
careful in their calculations. Final 
decisions as to reserves and divi- 
dends are delayed in most instances 
until the final quarter. Thus, it 
would seem reasonable to expect 
that, for the year as a whole, the 
0.2% gain figure will be exceeded. 

By industrial groups, 15 increased 
their cash common dividend pay- 
ments in the first nine months and 
12 made reductions. In effect, five 
groups made it possible -to reach 
the new high: 


Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
First 9 Months 1958 vs. First 9 Months 1957 


___Number Paying 


Stocks 1st 


Listed 9 Mos. 
9/30/58 1958 More Same Less Months 1958 


Industry 


Aircraft Industry 
Amusement Industry 
Automotive Industry 
Building Trade Industry .. 
Chemical Industry 


Electrical Equip. Industry. 
Farm Machinery Industry. 
Financial Industry 

Food Prod. & Beverage ... 
Leather & Leather Prod... 


Machinery & Metals Ind. . 
Mining Industry 
Office Equipment 
Paper & Publishing Ind. .. 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind. 


Railroad & R. R. Equip. ... 
Real Estate 

Retail Trade Industry .... 
Rubber Industry 
Shipbuilding & Operating. 
Steel & Iron Industry .... 


Textile Industry 

Tobacco Industry 

Utilities 

Miscellaneous Businesses 
U. S. Co.’s Oper. Abroad . 
Foreign Stocks 


938 290 


1,087 


Total Paid 


First Nine Percent 


7$ 91,439,230 
48,588,520 
551,198,620 
92,525,840 
746,483,820 


213,482,700 
47,209,300 
152,399,420 
207,263,000 
18,668,500 


244,829,920 
171,622,970 
38,257,850 
133,432,710 
1,012,495,840 


Dw 


268,509,140 
15,502,850 
255,736,560 
64,595,340 
25,862,010 
349,337,490 


48,400,640 

86,028,840 

4 1,292,207,210 

2 54,531,000 

7 6 35,095,550 
7 9 115,119,340 


456 235 $6,381,103,210 


From The Exchange, November 1958, published by the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Utilities, up $72,747,200; 
Petroleum and natural gas, 
up $28,260,010; 

Financial, $16,561,830; 

(4) Chemicals, up $15,652,370; 
(5) Retail trade, up $12,913,990. 


These gains more than offset the 
declines. Investors may be inter- 
ested to note that the $3,051,186,- 
870, paid by utilities, petroleum, and 
natural gas as well as chemicals 
accounted for nearly 48% of all cash 
common dividends. 

There were important dividend 
payment contractions, too: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(1) Railroads and railroad equip- 
ment companies paid $45,- 
561,700 less than in the first 
nine months of 1957; 
Mining equities were off $36,- 
267,530; 
Steel and 
757,270; 
Automotives down $16,834,- 
840; 

Textile companies off $12,- 
564,600. 


Percentagewise, the declines were 
sharper than the gains. The three 
sharpest drops were 20.6% by tex- 
tiles, 17.4% by mining, and 14.5% 
by the rails. The largest increases 
were 12.2% by the financial indus- 
try, 11.6% by miscellaneous busi- 
ness, and 3.2% by office equipment 
companies. As an aside, it may be 
noted that the largest group of non- 
dividend payers included 17 rail- 
roads and railway equipment con- 
cerns. 


(2) 


iron down $17,- 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


The Bond Markets 


After rising for eight straight 
weeks, yields stabilized early in De- 
cember. The Bond Buyer’s 20- 
bond yield average held steady at 
3.3% in tax free interest. Standard 
and Poor’s average advanced from 
3.8 to 3.81% and the comparable 
Dow Jones average moved from 3.3 
tc 3.31%. 

Bond inventories on dealers’ 
shelves were moved satisfactorily, 
although the ‘Blue List’s’” floating 
supply crept up somewhat. The tone 
in the last few weeks was good. Wall 
Street syndicates dealing in tax-free 
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26 18 7 10 - 43 
63 50 14 20 1 — $8.0 
34 31 13 14 + 1.6 
88 82 33 39 1 + 2.1 
32 28 9 11 8 — 1.5 
6 4 1 3 — + 1.8 
40 37 12 16 9 +12.2 
69 60 23 33 8 + 3.5 
9 & 1 4 3 — 38 
113 98 2 35 45 — 4,1 
41 28 11 13 —17.4 
q 6 2 2 + 8.2 
35 32 20 6 + 1.0 
46 39 I 22 4 + 2.9 
78 61 36 27 —14.5 
9 q 4 — + 1.3 
66 61 38 7 + 5.3 
10 10 5 — + 2.9 
10 g 3 2 + 6.8 
° 36 32 11 17 — 48 
42 30 1 — 20.6 
15 14 + 17.4 
1138 111 6] + 6.0 
24 21 1 411.6 
19 13 — 49 
23 20 — 89 
= 


bonds have been able to handle with 


dispatch a volume which in the first | 


10 months of 1958 already exceeded 
the $6,968,641,896 marketed in the 
full 12 months of the banner year 
1954. 

In the early part of December, 
yields available on new municipal 
issues ranged from 4.5 to 5.2%. Dis- 
counting entirely the tax-free qual- 
ity of these yields, they were higher 
than the 4.5 to 4.55% yields offered 
on corporate bonds. 


Overseas Investments 


The United States is now the only 
major trading nation which taxes 
income obtained from foreign 
sources as though it was made at 
home. For this reason, a large num- 
ber of business organizations have 
complained to Congress that present 
laws are penalizing foreign capital 
investment by American industry. 

Recommended tax law changes 
would provide new incentives for 
overseas investors, chiefly through 
deferral or elimination of U. S. taxes 
on income earned abroad. Under the 
present law, foreign chartered sub- 
sidiaries of U. S. companies are the 
only beneficiaries of American tax 
postponement. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
recommended a tax revision to per- 
mit deferral or postponement of 
U. S. taxes on foreign income 
through special American foreign 
business corporations. The earnings 
of this type of corporation would 
not be taxed until and unless they 
were brought back to the U. S. or 
were distributed as dividends. 


Depreciation Tax Laws 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will also be confronted this 
year with demands from business 
to change U. S. depreciation tax pol- 
icy which, in hearings before the 
Committee, have been called “the 
worst of all industrial countries.”’ 
The subject has long-term connota- 
tions for the investment markets, to 
be sure. 

The nub of the problem, as seen 
by business and industry is this. The 
U.S. has fallen behind Russia, West- 
ern Germany and other countries in 
the rate of growth of productivity. 
The Soviets and the Germans were 
“aided” in their rapid comeback by 
great destruction of industrial areas. 
Thus, they acquired and got brand 
new machinery and equipment. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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1eck 


your plant site 
requirements 


- «against what the Union Pacific has to offer you 
in the 11 Western states it serves. In all probability 
you'll find exactly the plant site you seek. Simply 
get in touch with your nearest U.P. representative 
or contact us direct. 


Raw Market 
Materials Availability 


Power Transportation 


Labor Living 


Skilled and Conditions 


Unskilled 
Educational 


Facilities 


— 
WY TACOMA iE 
4 
PORTLAND 
4 


WYOMING 1OWA 
OREGON | ASKA 
CHICAGO 
POCATELLO OMAHA Co. BLUFFS 


SALT LAKE 
city 


ST. JOSEPH 


NEVADA ST. Louls 


KANSAS MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO ” 


LOS ANGELES 
* 


LONG BEACH 


UNION Industrial Development Dept. 


PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA. 
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POLK’S BANK BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION . . . 


will PINPOINT exactly for you... 
HOW 

WHY 

WHEN 

WHERE 


YOU CAN DEVELOP NEW ACCOUNTS and also IMPROVE EXISTING BUSINESS 


The New POLK BANK BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION... 


will provide all phases of market research: opinion studies, location studies, 
motivation studies & new business development through specified on the spot 
canvassing. 


ANYTHING A BANK NEEDS OR WANTS... 


R. L. POLK & CO. can produce with its regular staff of 7,500 trained employees. 
Daily, POLK personnel conduct face-to-face interviews with housewives and 
business people in every part of the United States. 


Get accurate, on-the-spot information about the banking climate in your area. 
Measure the need and the demand for your facilities. Learn your own strength 
and weakness; find out why people choose a certain bank . . . find out their 
savings and borrowing habits . . . find out where most people make loans. . . 
find out how many have named a bank the executor or trustee of their estate and 
why .. . find out who rents safe deposit boxes. Give YOUR BANK a chance 
to benefit from POLK’S vast specialized experience. 


Read the MEDINA, OHIO, STORY... 


in the January 1959 BANKING and substitute the name of your own town for 
that of Medina. Then take a bold step. Use POLK’S BANK BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION to determine how YOUR BANK stands in 
your Own community. 


TO BETTER YOUR BEST RECORD... 


POLK will provide the facts, figures, suggestions and consultation follow-up. 
Write, wire or telephone for full details. 


POLE. & Ce). 


publishers 


Divisional Headquarters 
Bank Business Development Division Bank Directory Division 
130 Fourth Avenue, North « Nashville 3, Tennessee 
DETROIT NEWYORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS BOSTON RICHMOND NASHVILLE 
January 1959 
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UP 
COLLECTIONS 


A 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 


3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope. 

Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 

lope. 

CURTISEE MAILERS cre delivered fold- 

ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 

© You save collating, folding and 
sealing time. 


¢ The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 
© Can be mailed at low third-class 


postage rates. ‘> 


Cites HOO) Gur 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 
Name 
Bank___ 
Address : 

Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


The U. S. was not that “lucky” 
and the economically obsolete plant 
here has been growing over the 
years to the point where a McGraw- 
Hill estimate places the replacement 
deficiency at $95-billion. This de- 
ficiency is increasing annually at the 
rate of between $4- and $6-billion, 
because of inadequate depreciation 
allowances. 

Owing to this state of affairs, re- 
placement has been lagging and in- 
dustrial profits have been overstated 
by these billions. Taxes were paid 
on these overstated profits which 
could have gone and should right- 
fully go into the purchase of new 
plant, so that the U. S. may recap- 
ture the lead in the productivity 
race. 

One proposed law to correct the 
present situation is the Keogh bill. 
It was introduced in Congress last 
summer, and among the groups 
which testified in favor of the pro- 
posal were the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, the Na- 
tional Lithographers Association, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

Although economic purists say 
the Keogh bill does not go far 
enough, the proposal seeks to give 
tax relief. 


Investments in Small Business 


The chances are that some 300 
small business investment com- 
panies will be chartered this year 
to extend long-term credit to small 
firms. It will be done under the 
provisions of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act, with participation of 
private investors, banks, investment 
companies and others, probably in- 
cluding Federal savings and loan 
associations. 

Such participants would form so- 
called small business investment 
companies and make loans against 
debentures. As many as several mil- 
lion companies would be eligible to 
apply for long-term capital financ- 
ing. If the conditions under which 
these new investment companies are 
to be organized prove attractive for 
private capital, it may mean a boon 
for the securities business. 

Going beyond the former defini- 
tion of a “small firm,” as one with 
fewer than 500 employees, which 
still remains in force with respect 
to lending by the Small Business 


Administration, the rules would 
make it possible for the new in- 
vestment companies to serve most 
companies having assets of up to 
$5,000,000 and annual net profits 
not exceeding $150,000 in any 3- 
year period. 

The only organizations which 
would be excluded among those 
within the foregoing assets and 
profit limitations would be any 
which had raised more than $300,- 
000 via public financing within the 
preceding three years and any whose 
stock is listed on any of the 16 
stock exchanges in the U. S., or 
traded over the counter. 


Maximum Interest; 
Capitalization Terms 


The maximum interest rate small 
business investment companies may 
charge borrowers will be the same 
as the maximum provided by state 
law. The suggested rate on deben- 
tures is in the neighborhood of 5%. 

Regulations do not provide any 
specific terms of capitalization. Con- 
ceivably, small business investment 
companies could issue nonvoting 
stock. It is also possible to convert 
existing companies into small busi- 
ness investment companies, if per- 
mitted by state law. 

Collateral for the convertible de- 
bentures sold by borrowers to small 
business investment companies could 
be any sound asset. It would also 
be possible for two or more small 
business investment companies to 
get together for a specific financing 
project. 

It is understood that the Small 
Business Administration will have 
a preferred list in chartering new 
small business investment com- 
panies. Preference will be given to 
those who do not seek U. S. Gov- 
ernment funds for which the SBA 
last year had to pay 354% itself. 

Essentially, the new small busi- 
ness investment program is envis- 
aged to give aid to all those whose 
credit requirements are not bank- 
able. If this turns out to be true, 
it should not affect bank loans to 
business and industry as a whole. 
It is quite apparent that there al- 
ways have been demands for loans 
made to banks which sought to pro- 
vide the equivalent of long-term 
equity investment rather than short- 
term financing for the movement of 
merchandise. Many of such demands 
made of commercial banks, nat- 
urally, had to be turned down. 
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Heard Along Main Street 
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This department is compiled by 
MARGUERITE BECK of BANKING. 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


Texas Bankers Boost Betts 
For Treasurer of A.B.A. 


Frank Betts, President, American Na- 
tional Bank, Beaumont, Tex. 


FRANK BETTS, president, American 
National Bank of Beaumont, Tex., for 
many years active in the American 
Bankers Association, Texas Bankers 
Association, and Robert Morris Associ- 
ates, is being endorsed by banker 
friends throughout Texas as a candi- 
date for treasurer of the A.B.A. 

Reed Sass, vice-president, Fort Worth 
National Bank, source of our informa- 
tion, writes that MR. BETTS, graduate 
of the A.B.A.’s graduate School of 
Banking, 1941, was elected permanent 
president of his class and has been 
active throughout his business career 


About People 


MARTIN E. LILLIE, senior vice- 
president, Old Kent Bank and Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
tires after over 37 years with that 
bank. 


JOHN F. DOOLEy, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Em- 
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Fourth Largest Bank in U. S. 
Formed by Morgan Guaranty Merger 


Henry C. 
Alexander 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER, board chair- 
man, J. P. MorRGAN & Co., Incorporated, 
will become chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of the bank that will be 
fourth largest in the United States and 
third largest in New York City when 
the board-approved merger of MORGAN 
with GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY of 
NEW YorRK takes place sometime in 
March. Dale E. Sharp, president of 
GUARANTY TRUST, will become presi- 
dent of the new MORGAN GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY. 

Announcement of the merger, pend- 
ing both January stockholder voting 
and approval of the New York State 
Superintendent of Banks and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was made in mid- 
December. 


The combined institution will have 
capital funds of over $500,000,000 and 
total resources of approximately $4,000,- 
000,000. GUARANTY TRUST brings three 
New York branches as well as its head 
office to the new institution, along with 
foreign offices in London, Paris and 
Brussels. MORGAN & CIE and the Paris 
GUARANTY TRUST office will consolidate, 
but the MorGAN affiliate in London is 
operated under a %-ownership and 
may continue under a separate ar- 
rangement. 

This is the first merger in the history 
of J. P. MorGAN & Co., but the seventh 
for GUARANTY TRUST. 

J. Luther Cleveland, board chairman 
of GUARANTY TRUST, will be chairman 
of the executive committee. H. P. 
Davison, now president of J. P. MORGAN, 
and Thomas S. Lamont, currently vice- 
chairman, will become MORGAN GUAR- 
ANTY vice-chairmen. 

Holders of MoRGAN stock will receive 
4-2/5ths shares of stock of the new 
institution for each share now held, 
and holders of GUARANTY stock will 
receive one share for each share now 
held. 


in banking, civic, and charitable af- 
fairs. His services have been bor- 
rowed on several occasions by both the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in Washington and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
After graduating from Southern 
Methodist University, Mr. Betts started 
his banking career in 1922, and was 
affiliated with a Federal Reserve Bank 
and with Continental-American Bank, 
Shreveport, La., before becoming pres- 
ident of American National in 1947. He 
is a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, chairman 
of the national Chamber’s Committee 
on Government Expenditures, and holds 
many directorates and trusteeships. 


pire City Savings Bank, New York 
City. 


REYNOLDS PARTRIDGE becomes as- 
sistant cashier and second officer, 
Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


FRANK WHITNEY, from president, 


Torrington National Bank and Trust 
Co., to senior vice-president, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) National Bank and 
Trust Co., when the former merged 
into the latter on October 31. The 
bank names were inadvertently in- 
terchanged in these columns earlier. 


THEODORE L. CUuyYLER, III, vice- 
president, Berks County Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., retires after 26 
years of service. 


RICHARD K. LEBLOND, II, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, New York Trust Company, 
New York City. 


RotH S. SCHLECK, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


JOHN J. CANNON becomes vice- 
president, Bank of America, NT&SA, 
San Francisco. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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One of a series by the Company whose 
success depends on proprietor success. 
This advertisement appears also in 
the American Banker and Banking. 


It is by no means the only factor, but it is 
vitally important. 


Through its leasing of Automatic Pinspot- 
ters, AMF has been able to compile statis- 
tical information never before available to 
the bowling industry. 


Lineage reports from proprietors repre- 
senting nearly 40,000 bowling lanes prove 
that four elements are essential for the suc- 
cessful operation of a bowling center: 


1) Competent Management. Successful 
business experience is a prerequisite to 
successful operation. (AMF offers with- 
out charge a top-flight course on “‘Mod- 
ern Business Management of a Success- 
ful Bowling Center.” The course is 
staffed by leaders in the field of bowling.) 


2) Location. 
a) The bowling center should be located 
in an area where a minimum of 1,000 
population per lane is within the gen- 
eral shopping area of each existing 
and proposed establishment. 


b) The bowling center should be at least 
two miles from any existing or pro- 
posed center. Exceptions to this rule 
can be made only when a detailed an- 
alysis has proved that a definite need 
for additional lanes exists. In such 
cases the population of the shopping 
area should be well in excess of 1,000 
per lane for all existing and proposed 
establishments. 


3) Modern Equipment. AMF Automatic 
Pinspotters, in conjunction with AMF 
bowling lanes and associated equipment, 
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CATION 


of a bowling center rs one of the 
ey factors that determine success 


best fulfill this requirement for success- 
ful operation. 


) Proper Financing. The modern bowling 
center cannot be under-capitalized. The 
proprietor should have a minimum of 
25% equity in the bowling equipment. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


TRIANGLE” 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF Building » 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Bowling on ABC National Network TV sponsored by AMF. BPAA 
ALL-STAR Tournament—Jan. 18 and “Bowling Stars’ every week 
on the same network. Consult your local listings for both shows. 
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AMF and its Franchised Dealers 
are actively seeking new locations 
and individuals meeting the require- 
ments to the left. Financial institu- 
tions contemplating advancement of 
mortgage money for new bowling 
centers are urged to communicate 
with AMF for reliable information. 


Since AMF leases Automatic Pin- 
spotters, the prosperity of each 
AMF-equipped center is of continu- 
ing, vital concern to the Company. 
This fact is a tremendous added 
safeguard from which proprietors 
and lending institutions alike can 
benefit. 


* TRADEMARK AND SERVICE MARK OF AMF 
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PAYROLL CHARTS 


Tests prove the DELBRIDGE way 
takes /ess than 14 minute to figure an 
employee’s weekly earnings! 24% 
faster than any machine...68% 
faster than hand figuring... far less 
tiring. 

Charts cover hourly pay rates from 
50¢ to $3.50 in 4¢ steps—then to 
$4.00 in 214¢ intervals. Straight time 
periods from 4 hr. to 100 hrs. in 4% hr. 
steps— 4 hr. to 20 hrs. overtime in 
\% hr. intervals. 1/12 and 1/10 hr. 
calculations also. shown. Each chart 
gives whole cent rate on front, %¢ 
rate on reverse side. 

Charts fit your specific payroll re- 
quirements—order just the rates you 
need. So simple, so easy, anyone can 
use them. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate computation errors—can save 
hundreds of dollars per year by re- 
ducing clerical help. Guaranteed ac- 
curate by Lloyd’s of London. 


First 10 charts, 50¢ each. Additional 
charts ordered at same time, 25¢ each. 
Mail coupon for FREE sample chart. 
Try it...then you be the judge. 
Absolutely no obligation! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave. 

St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Send the following sample DELBRIDGE Poyroll 
Chart—without obligation! We will use it in our 
payroll department and decide later whether to 
order additional charts. 


(Specify rote desired) $ 


per hour 


Compony 
Address 


Dept. B. 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
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Main Street (Continued) 


Davin D. STEERE, board chairman 


| of Republic Insurance Company, Dal- 


las, Tex., and Allied Finance Com- 
pany, becomes president, American 


| Finance Conference. 


RALPH L. NEILSON, partner, Lin- 
coln G. Kelly & Co., becomes vice- 
president, Walter Bank and Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


GEORGE A. Hoop, Jr., from trust 
officer, Barclay-Westmoreland Trust 
Company (now a Mellon National 


| Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., branch), 
| to trust officer, First State Bank and 


Trust Company, Eustis, Fla., suc- 
ceeding GEORGE W. ANDERSON, who 


| retires. 


LOGAN CLARKE, JR., from assistant 
vice - president to _ vice - president, 


| National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass. 


SUMNER DEITRICK, vice - president 
and branch manager, retires from 
California Bank’s Covina office after 
40 years in banking, including serv- 
ice with banking department of state 
of Oregon and presidency of Covina 
National Bank. 


GRANT KEEHN, from. executive 
vice-president, First National City 
Bank of New York, to senior vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance 


| Society of the United States. 


ALEXANDER J. KRAEMER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROBERT E. WILSON, SR., president, 
Osborne Trust Company, East 
Hampton, N. Y., retires as of Janu- 


ary 1. 


GoRDON PRATT, USAF, Ret., 
becomes special representative, First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Ala., 
to be located at Maxwell, Ala., as 
cf January 1. 


LEONARD E. B. ANDREWS, public 
relations director, from assistant 
vice-president to vice - president, 
Texas Bank and Trust Company, 
Dallas; Harry L. DEDMAN becomes 
assistant vice-president. 


THOMAS W. MACMINN becomes 
vice-president, Metropolitan Bank of 
Miami, Fla. 


LAWRENCE W. BUNTING, auditor, 
retires from National Bank of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va., after 41 years 
of service. 


FREDERICK SUNDERMANN, from 
vice - president to executive vice- 
president, National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y. 


RALPH M. STEIN, vice-president, 
Central Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, also becomes 
cashier. 


Animated Figures Run to Bank on Wooden Construction Fence 


These animated 


| figures seem all 
| up in the air 
| about New York 


Savings Bank’s 


| new branch. 
| When 


construc- 
tion was begun 
on this new East 
Side office, con- 
tractors built a 
wooden fence 16 
feet high and 170 
feet long, which 
presented the 
bank with valu- 
able exhibition 
space in the heart 
of one of the 
city’s most active 
business centers. 


As shown, the plain fence was transformed into a display rivaling famous 


Broadway spectaculars. 


Animated figures are operated electrically and, at the 


top of the display, a row of flashing, running lights also gives the appearance of 
movement. The entire sign is illuminated at night. Lights go on at dusk and off 
at 1 A.M., automatically 
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Bank Buries “Historicapsule” 
in Its Foundation 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., is imbedding a container of 
historically significant items in the 
foundation of its new 28-story building 
now under construction in downtown 
Minneapolis. 

Called a “historicapsule,” and ac- 
tually one of the bank’s smaller safe 
deposit boxes, the container will be set 
behind the structure’s cornerstone. 
Concrete will be poured all around the 
capsule, sealing it in for as long as 
the structure stands. 

In the capsule will be the bank’s 
latest statement, and its earliest one, 
dated 1857. Certain issues of the Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune and mementos of 
the State Centennial will be photo- 
graphically reproduced in reduced size, 
and included along with the statements. 

The bank invited the public to send 
in suggestions for any other historic 
papers and documents which might be 
appropriately microfilmed for inclusion 
in the capsule. 


GORDON JONES, from executive 
vice-president to president, Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. POPE 
F. BrRocK becomes board chairman; 
BOLLING JONES, JR., becomes execu- 
tive committee chairman. 


JOSEPH C. BICKFORD, H. CARLETON 
WHITE, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, both become vice- 
presidents. 


T. C. KENASTON, from president to 
board chairman, Cocoa Beach (F la.) 
State Bank. 


IRA FRANK, JR., WEYMOUTH S. 
KIRKLAND, FRANK J. O’ROURKE, all 
become vice-presidents, American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, III. 


LANDON K. THORNE, JR., becomes 
first resident representative in Rome, 
Italy, for Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. 


CHARLES A. ROLOFF becomes vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


SAMUEL P. CASSEN, member of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation and former Maryland 
vice-president of the Association, 
died in November. Mr. CASSEN was 
president of Towson (Md.) National 
Bank, 
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THE MOVE FORWARD IN TRUST PROFITS 
IS MADE WITH KENNEDY SINCLAIRE 


From coast to coast 


Visit the Kennedy Sinclaire Booth at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference. Or write or phone PILGRIM 4-8200. 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Juc. 


New Headquarters 
120 Valley Road 
Montclair, New Jersey 


BANK 


Arizona’s 
Partner 
In Progress 

Since 1877 


Signs of distinction, in excellent eeiaiiitn 
taste—from desk name plates to Phoenix, Arizona 
building facade letters. The 

impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 


serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is pire Write today NATIONAL 
for catalog and full information. ics AN K OF ARIZONA 


UNITED ©. Free 
Usp STATES. design Oldest Bank In Arizona 


Sign Co., Inc. Service, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 
Dept. B, 10! W. 3st St., New York I, N. Y. 
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University Offers 
Mobile Home Course 


With the mobile home industry 
already a multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness, the demand for specialized 
training in this field is growing. 
Backed by the industry which needs 
qualified people in all phases, Mich- 
igan State University is first to in- 
clude a major course in mobile 
homes, in a 4-year study for a 
Bachelor of Science Degree. Grad- 
uates receive technical training in 
mobile home manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, park construction and 
operation . . . must complete at 
least 16 weeks of actual working 
experience to qualify for degree. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Mobile Home Dealers 


Say Outlook is “GOOD” 


Survey of a representative group 
of 200 dealers supports an indus- 
try-wide optimism . . . with 90% 
of those surveyed predicting that 
the mobile home sales outlook for 
the immediate future is “good.” 

General agreement is that great- 
est factor for future growth and 
progress is more modern mobile 
home park facilities to accommo- 
date additional homes being pro- 
duced and sold . . . 89% of which 
are used as permanent housing. 

Trend to purchase larger homes 
(87% sold in September 1958 were 
over 35 ft. long — 74.6% were ten 
wides) means more space per home 
... demanding major park remodel- 
ing, expansion and additions. Sup- 
port of permanency is report that 
some parks are already selling lots 
to mobile home owners instead of 
renting space. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Could You Guess 
The Price? 


While some small units, such as 
vacation or travel trailers, cost less 
than $1,000 .. . the average mobile 
home today sells at around $4,500. 
General price range is $3,000 to 
$6,000 for 2 and 3-bedroom models, 
equipped and furnished for family 
occupancy. An impressive figure 
that adds even greater stature to 
a BIG business! 


THESE INFORMATIVE HIGHLIGHTS ON ONE OF 
AMERICA'S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE HOPES OF BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF MOBILE LIFE... BY 


FoREMOST 


Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


No. 1 SPECIALIST IN 
MOBILEHOME PROTECTION 


J. WESLEY LITTLE, vice-president, 
retires as manager of Holmesburg 
office of First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company. 


GEoRGE A. GIEK joins Putnam 
County Savings Bank, Brewster, 
N. Y., as president, succeeding 
GEORGE E. JENNINGS, who retires. 


ROGER S. AMES joins Bishop Na- 
tional Bank of Hawaii as vice-presi- 
dent. 


C. DEWEY MOORE becomes cashier, 
First National Bank of Atlanta, suc- 
ceeding J. HARVEY LESTER, who re- 
tires after 45 years of service. 


WILLIAM E. Bupps, from senior 
examiner, Connecticut State Bank- 
ing Department, to president, Char- 
ter Oak Company, newly-organized 
private bank in Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERTO DE OLIVEIRA CAMPOS, 
president, National Bank for Eco- 
nomic Development, Brazil, receives 
honorary doctorate in commercial 
science from New York University. 


J. Harvey LESTER, cashier, First 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., retires 
after 45 years of service. 


G. ARNOLD HART, general man- 
ager, Bank of Montreal, becomes di- 
rector and vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Decatur Banker Elected to 
Chicago Federal Reserve Board 


John H. Crocker 


JOHN H. CROCKER, president, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Decatur, has been 
elected a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. Mr. CROCKER 
is the first downstate Illinois banker to 
be elected to the Federal Reserve 
Board since the system was set up in 
1913. 


Other bankers serving as directors 
of the Seventh Federal Reserve include 
Walter J. Cummings, board chairman, 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust, 
Chicago, and Vivian W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 


Soundscriber President Elected NAM Head 


Stanley C. Hope, left, president-elect of the National Association of Manufacturers, 

accepts gavel from outgoing president, Milton C. Lightner, at the 63rd Annual ( 

Congress of American Industry in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 4. 

Mr. Hope is president of Soundscriber, North Haven, Conn. Mr. Lightner is 
chairman of the board, Singer Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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In the time it takes to replace a fuse, 


our night staff processes 2500 cash items 


Even if you had to grope in the dark with 
matches the chances are you could replace a 
burned out fuse in just about five minutes. 

But whatever time of night it was, our 
lights would be burning brightly. 

For all through the night, our staff is 
busy processing cash items. They speed items 
through at the rate of 500 per minute. That 
means that many of the checks mailed to us in 


the afternoon become available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This valuable service by our night staff 
has won the Continental hundreds of enthu- 
siastic correspondents from coast to coast. 

If you would like to enjoy such impor- 
tant advantages, too, phone or write us today. 
We’ll be happy to send you full details—or 
discuss it with you in your office. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
January 1959 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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An agency ws known 
by the chents it KEEPS 


You can tell a lot about an advertising agency 
by the rate at which its clients turn over. 
Or don’t turn over. 

In our first year of existence, a quarter 
century ago, four banks employed us. 

Three of them still do (see below )—and 


we handle occasional jobs for the fourth. 


HEADS 


7 YOU SAVE AT 
You and Your Property FIRST NATIONAL... 


because your money works for you at 


A Monthly Letter from the Trust Department of interest... building a fund for extra 

buying power, special opportunities, a 

formerly Equitable Security Trust Company security 


DECEMBER 1958 


WHAT AN EXECUTOR MUST DO 7 AILS ~ 


—and what your executor must know 
YOU SAVE AT 
FIRST NATIONAL... 


because your savings in your hometown 
bank go into loans that enable your 
friends and neighbors to buy homes, 
the Court affirm its authenticity as your /ast Will, exe : make home improvements, send their 
cuted as prescribed by law, you being in your right mind ae . children to college. Your savings provide 
and under no pressure of undue influence or duress. my 5 loans to local business for inventory, 
2. To collect your assets, giving them such protection ¥ ge wae expansion, new equipment —and this 
as may be appropraate. Securities, for example, would i on helps keep local production and employ- 
be put in the bank’s vault; destructible property would : ment up. 

be adequately insured. 

3. To ascertain and pay your debts. If, any claims seem 


by law and ¢ In 
quick summary, these are the principal duties of an 
executor, as they might relate to your Will; some he will 
attend to personally, others through an attorney 

1. To offer the Will for “probate.” That is, to have 


Yes, there are two good sides to every dollar you 


unfair, to contest them in court if necessary, or to enter save at the First National Bank. 


into such compromises as may seem advantageous. 


4. To ascertain, and seek payment of, claims the de- : 
cedent may have had against others—a variety of : 
“asset,” really 3 
© evaluate your assets for estate tax purposes and * 
bases for capital gains or losses in connec: * 
income tax returns of the estate and the Will's 


beneficiaries. (Cominned on page Granville 
Bolton Landing 

South Glens Falls 

Member Federal Deposit 

Insurance (or poration 
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The four banks have become three hundred. Of these, 
twenty-five are agency clients, whose advertising 

we handle as a whole. For the others we provide trust 
periodicals, or “Syndividual” newspaper 

advertising, or our Industrial Information Service (bank 
officer call program). Or we handle their Public Relations. 


Are you getting the service you need ? 


THE MERRILL ANDERSON COMPANY, INC. 


142 East 39th Street, New York 16 MUrray Hill 5-3044 
Advertising + Public Relations 


For STANDOUT correspondent service 


in the Southeast, choose the Southeast’s largest bank... 


@ North Carolina's statewide bank— 


43 offices in 12 cities. 
@ Resources of more than one-half billion dollars. 


@ Capital and surplus $37 million. 


Chorlotte Greensboro 
Durhom High Point 
Goldsboro Lo 
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When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 


Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 


LOAN COUNSELLORS 
64 E.Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 


do you need 


imitation leather or 
plastic commercial passbooks 
and pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Main Street (Continued) 


LLOYD MAZZERA, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America, N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco, and ROLAND 
PIEROTTI, assistant to the president, 
receive Order of Merit of the Re- 
public of Italy for contributions to 
Italian recovery and development 
and participation with the Italian 
consulate in Italian-American events 
in San Francisco. 


JOHN H. PEACOCK, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Coral Gables (Fla.) First National 
Bank; WILLIAM KLUG, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president. 


THOMAS B. REED, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, Pan 
American Bank of Miami, Fla. 


R. C. NAHM, from vice-president, 
Coral Gables (Fla.) First National 
Bank, to executive vice - president 
and director, Bank of South Miami. 


HENRY J. (DAN) BOONE, editor of 
Burroughs Clearing House Maga- 
zine, retires after 34 years of ser- 
vice with the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, publishers of the magazine. 


A. G. MACARTHUR becomes presi- 
dent, newly organized Southern In- 
dustrial Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
LEO A. JANSEN, becomes vice-presi- 
dent. 


G. N. PARKER is board chairman 
of new National Bank of Sarasota, 
Fla.; FRED MCDONALD is vice-chair- 
man. ALAN M. COOPER is president, 
L. L. PRINCE, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and WENDELL COLSON, vice- 
president. 


GEORGE O. MAy, director of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
and for many years a director of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, is delivering a series of 
two lectures at the Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, on 
the development of financial account- 
ing. Mr. MAY, often called the “dean 
of American accountancy,” came to 
New York in 1901 after starting 
his accounting career in his native 
England, and has been one of the 
active, well-known figures in Amer- 
ican accountancy ever since. One 
lecture was delivered last month and 
the other is scheduled to be de- 
livered during January. 


New IBA President 


William D. Kerr, above, partner in 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago invest- 
ment bankers, was elected president of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America at the IBA’s 47th annual con- 
vention at Bal Harbour, Fla., in early 
December. Mr. Kerr succeeds William 
C. Jackson, president, First Southwest 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 


Water Test 
Proves Vault Watertight 


ONE of the most grueling water 
tests to which a bank vault has ever 
been exposed has just been completed 
82 feet below Wall Street. The test, 
using 1,640 pounds of water pressure 
per square foot, proved that the new 
vault instaled by United States Trust 
Company, New York, is completely wa- 
tertight. 

On December 2, 85,000 gallons of wa- 
ter were pumped into a “cat-walk” like 
area between the electrically welded 
steel plate of the inner vault and the 
30-inch reinforced concrete wall of the 
outer vault. The pressure was achieved, 
then held eight hours. At the end of 
the 8-hour test period, not one drop of 
the 85,000 gallons of water leaked in. 

United States Trust will begin using 
this 40,000-cubic-foot watertight giant 
in the middle of 1959, when it returns 
to 45 Wall Street in new quarters in a 
27-story building. Now that the vault 
has been tested and approved, shelving 
that would run more than three times 
the length of Wall Street will be in- 
staled to house $6-billion in securities. 


BURTON P. ALLEN, JR., from pres- 
ident, First Minnesota Discount 
Corp. to vice-president and cashier, 
First National Bank, Milaca, Minn.; 
Edward M. Olsen, vice-president and 
director, becomes first vice-presi- 
dent; ELVIN E. ANDREWS becomes 
second vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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We firmly believe that no economic slowdown can alter the 
rapid technological advances that are changing 

the nature of American finance . .. nor should today’s 
economic picture prevent the modernizing 


of financial buildings. 


In fact, institutions modernizing now can 

make notable savings in construction costs. While 

.labor rates have not dropped, contracting is more 
competitive than at any time in recent years. New 

design ideas and materials are also lowering building costs. 


An. experienced financial design team is best qualified to 
incorporate these economies in your institution’s design. 
Please contact us for complete details. 


Write for our thought-provoking folder, “Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as you 
wish. Better still, why not have*our representative visit 

your institution? There is naturally no obligation. 


Design for Financial Institutions 
THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


ny, 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK <« CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


Main Street (Continued) 


REx B. STRATTON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Bill- 
ings, Mont.; EUGENE E. CoomBs be- 
comes assistant cashier. 


ROBERT L. KIRK becomes vice- 
president, Central-Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia; WimLiIAmM H. 
TOMLINSON becomes vice-president. 


A. J. BERWICK, frem senior vice- 


| president to president, Doane Agri- 


cultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding REX R. BAILEY who re- 
tires after nearly 35 years of ser- 
vice. 


F. WILLIAMS NIckKs, from vice- 
president to president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, The Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Toronto, Canada, succeed- 
ing C. SYDNEY FROST, who retires 
after 50 years in banking but re- 
mains a director of the bank; Ros- 
ERT L. DALES becomes executive 
vice-president. 


EADS POITEVENT, JR., becomes 
president, National American Bank 
of New Orleans, succeeding JOHN 
LEGIER, who becomes board chair- 
man. 


CLYDE S. CASADY becomes execu- 
tive secretary, Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, succeeding 
the late KENNETH MCDOUGALL. 


GEORGE L. WRENN, II, retires as 
president of Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston, Mass. 


Who Mislaid New Jersey? 


“IT is not only a long way to Tippe- 
rary, but to New Jersey, also.” 

We quote a Mr. R. Newton Sneden 
(recently misspelled Sweden) of a 
Bergenfield, N. J., savings institution. 
It seems that an envelope bearing 
BANKING was dispatched to that finan- 
cial organization and that the bottom 
line of the address read “Att. R. 
Newton Sweden.” Once the envelope 
got into the U. S. Postal system, it was 
promptly sent, of course, across the 
Atlantic to Sweden. When the Swedish 
postal system took over the problem, 
some Swedish postal clerk no doubt 
shook his head as he wrote large and 
clear on the envelope, U. S. A. On its 
second try in its native land, the en- 
velope found its way to Bergenfield and 
Mr. Sneden. We repeat ... “it’s a 
long way to Tipperary.” 
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GEORGE P. EDMONDS, from presi- 
dent to board chairman, Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Trust Company; JOSEPH 
W. CHINN, JR., from vice-president 
and trust officer to president. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING, president 
and director, Detroit Bank and 
Trust Company, was one of three 
University of Michigan alumni hon- 
ored by receiving outstanding 
achievement award of U-M Regents. 


OLIN S. BREWSTER retires as senior 
vice-president, First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Bay Shore, 
N. Y., after 47 years of service. 


Bank Replaces Trees 
Felled by “Exhaust-ion” 


Leaning on manila line at tree-planting 
ceremony are, left to right, Paul T. 
O’Keefe, deputy mayor, New York City; 
Raymond C. Deering, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Manufacturers Trust Company; 
Harold S. Miner, vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s office at Fifth 
Avenue 2nd 43rd Street 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York City, determined to grow 
trees in front of its “glass bank” on 
Fifth Avenue, hopes that the Ginkgo, 
most ancient of all living trees and a 
survivor of the Jurassic period of 10 
million years ago, may be the hardy- 
lunged survivor to withstand bus, cab, 
and scooter fumes generated on that 
famous avenue. 

Honey locusts were first tested. They 
recently succumbed to the noxious 
traffic fumes, perishing as the bank’s 
landscape artists put it, from “ex- 
haust-ion.” So the bank took a leaf— 
indeed, a whole tree—from the pages 
of history and carefully planted three 
rugged Ginkgoes, a tree species im- 
ported to this country from China 
early in the last century. 
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DEAN J. MCDOWELL, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., as 
head of business development in 
Northern California. 


GEORGE W. SIMPSON becomes vice- 
president, Dime Savings Bank, Wall- 
ingford, Conn. 


HERMAN H. EpDpy, who has been 
both president and vice-president 
of County National Bank and Trust 
Company, Santa Barbara, Calif., re- 
tires after 64 years of service. 


HAROLD E. CONNERS, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo; DAvip J. LAvB, 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


E. BEARDSLEY SHUTT retires as 
vice-president of New Jersey Bank 
and Trust Company, Paterson, after 
26 years of banking service. 


ARTHUR F.. BOETTCHER, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president; 
DAviIp H. MoREY, trust officer, from 
vice-president to senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


Seven new vice-presidents at NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, Mich.: 


ALVIN G. BENSON, JOSEPH G. CON- 
WAY, RICHARD H. CUMMINGS, 
CHARLES W. ELLIOTT, ERWIN L. 
KONING, GEORGE E. MADILL, and 
KENNETH §. PATTON, all of whom 
were assistant vice-presidents, have 
been promoted. 


JOSEPH S. Moss becomes senior 
vice-president at Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


PAUL A. MCMANUS, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; 
CLINTON W. SCHWER, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president. 


BENJAMIN ZUCKER, from vice- 
president, Marwell Bank Displays, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to head of new R. L. 
Polk & Co. Bank Business Develop- 
ment Division. 


J. BROOKS CORWINE, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; KENT W. DUNCAN, 
CaRL S. STANLEY, promoted from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


GORDON D. Brown, Howarp J. 
PopusKA, J. LENOX PORTER, Bank of 
New York, all become vice-presi- 
dents. 


NASACT President Elected Governor of Maryland 


Congratulations were in order for Maryland State Comptroller J. Millard Tawes, 
center, president of the National Association of State Auditors, Comptrollers, 
and Treasurers, as the NASCAT opened its week-long convention at Miami Beach 
in early December. Mr. Tawes, a Democrat, had been elected Governor of Mary- 
land shortly before the convention. Left to right, at a reception given by Metro- 
politan Bank of Miami and Citizens National Bank of Orlando, are Florida State 
Comptroller Ray Green; G. James Hughes, president, Metropolitan Bank of Miami; 
Florida State Treasurer J. Ed Larson; Georgia Treasurer George B. Hamilton 
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How to avoid 
unnecessary 


estate taxes 


How often have you had to contend with a 
wide discrepancy between your valuation of 
an estate and that placed upon it by the tax 
authorities? 

Such divergence of opinion may lead to 
costly litigation and, at best, unhappiness 
among the heirs. 

The best way to assure the proper taxes 
on an estate or to provide for taxes in estate 
planning is to secure a report by The Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company. Valuation of prop- 
erty for fiduciary purposes is one of the 
important specialized services offered by the 
leader in the appraisal field. Our reputation 
for thoroughness and impartiality is un- 
questioned and our reports are backed by 
carefully assembled facts that command 
respect. 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company° 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 


MORE Checks 


are sorted 
FA ST ER 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


Get rapid, accurate sorting with post- 
and-file single or dual posting methods. 
Our forty years experience fulfilling your 
needs in all phases of check handling 
assure you of a best quality sorter—all 
of the operator designed features to 
improve your sorting efficiency. A com- 
plete line of Kohlhaas Sorters is avail- 
able at leading bank supply and office 
equipment firms. 

See your local dealer today ... or write for 
descriptive literature. 


the KOHLHAAS co. 


About Banks 


BRAZORIA COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Angleton, Tex., celebrates 50th an- 
niversary by breaking ground for 
new building, changing name to 
ANGLETON BANK of COMMERCE. 


First NATIONAL BANK of WEWOKA, 
Okla., holds open house in new bank 
building. 


PEOPLES BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Selma, Ala., starts construc- 
tion on new building. 


LEBANON COUNTY TRUST Co. holds 
3-day open house in new Second 
Avenue branch. 


MINERVA (Ohio) BANKING CoM- 
PANY, holds open house at new Main 
and High streets building. 


FirsT NATIONAL BANK of ELKALA, 
Mont., holds Saturday open house in 
celebration of its 50th anniversary. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY BANK and 
TrRusT COMPANY, Jackson, Miss., 
opens new banking quarters. 


City NATIONAL BANK, Baton 
Rouge, La., opens University branch. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Lafay- 
ette, La., opens Southside branch. 


LOWELL (Mass.) FIVE CENTS SAV- 
INGS BANK opens North Chelmsford 
office. 


DETROIT BANK and TRUST CoM- 
PANY opens Franklin Village office. 


CITIZENS STATE BANK, Tupelo, 
Miss., opens Main Street office. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Wa- 
verly, N. Y., merges into MARINE 
MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY of SOUTH- 
ERN NEW YORK, Elmira, and becomes 
its Waverly office. 


THE DIME BANK, Akron, Ohio, 
opens Hawkins-Wooster office. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of 
BosTON announces plans for new 
head office in Prudential Center in 
Boston’s Back Bay. Target date: 
1962. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


New York Branch Celebrates 125th Year 


Jean Anzozina, seated, and Patricia Doherty, standing, both bookkeepers at the 
Peekskill, N. Y., office of National Bank of Westchester, are dressed in costumes 
of the 19th Century as they pose near pictures of the bank’s former presidents 
during the branch’s 125th anniversary celebration. Founded in 1833 as West- 
chester County Bank, the Peekskill bank’s first president was Major General 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, whose family was prominently identified with the early 
history of New York City. The first locomotive arrived in that area in 1849, when 
the bank was already 16 years old. A newspaper of the day wrote “It came up 
.... a distance of 12 miles in 181% minutes, faster than we should desire to 
travel over a new track for the first time.” 
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Special Employee Offer... 


For Sank Leaders the Puture_ 


Let this booklet Your Career 


help your bank leaders 


of the future 


through this special offer 


Banking 


The Di 
Difference Between a Job 
and a Caree 
he Profession of Banking 

Serving the People 

Helping Business Grow 
. 

Serving Your Community 


In Government's 


The Career 
ith the » 
+ the “Fringe” on Top 
he Value of Prestige 


Opportunities for 


. 
Regular Advancement 


Making @ Career out of a Job 


American Bankers Association 


“Your Career in Banking” 


N° recent work on this subject is 
as complete, as informative, and 
as simply written as Your Career in 
Banking. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the editors of BANKING 
for the special guidance and interest 
of bank employees, each of the 12 
BANKING articles serves as an in- 
Spirational stepping stone the staff 
member will tread in arriving at a 
better understanding of the banking 
business—how it helps individuals, 
the community, Government, and the 
employee himself. It will help. . . 
perk up departmental job efficiency 

. . turn ordinary job holders into 
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career-minded staff members . . . give 
new and old employees alike a revised 
estimate of their importance when 
dealing with the public. 

A survey to measure BANKING 
readership recently showed that these 
12 articles were highest in “helpful 
interest” of all nonregular features. 
How to get it for each member of 
your staff: Drop us a line on your 
bank's letterhead, listing the names 
and home addresses of one or more 
employees to whom you'd like to 
give subscriptions to BANKING 
magazine. For each name you list, 
we'll send you one copy of YOUR 


CAREER IN BANKING free of 
charge, and schedule the year’s sub- 
scription to start with the next issue of 
BANKING. You'll get the special sub- 
scription rate of only $4 per year, each. 


@ SIZE 6" x 9"—24 PAGES 
@ 12 CHAPTERS — ILLUSTRATED 


Give your employees that extra 
push they can use this year to move 
farther ahead. Give low-cost BANK- 
ING subscriptions to the entire staff. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Looking for 
‘more customers? 


i You're on the right trail when you display 
the emblem of Christmas Club 
a Corporation! 


“=> 


When you provide Christmas Club service, your best prospects 


for other banking services are right under your nose! 


Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are 
between the ages of 25 and 44—far in excess of the population 
ratio (28.5%) of this group. With their growing families, these 
young Americans need savings programs, loans, safe deposit 
boxes and financial advice. They are your best market today 


—and tomorrow. 


You can bring them through your doors with Christmas 
Club. Why not ask to have a staff member of Christmas Club a 
Corporation call and give you the complete story? There’s no 


obligation, of course. 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 


Proportion of 
Christmas Club 
Membership 
In Age Bracket 


Proportion of 
Total Population 
Age Bracket In Age Bracket 
Under 15 Years 
15-24 
25-34 zed 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over65 “ 


hris 


“es SPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLU 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 


HRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


DUE THIS WEE 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y: 


Builds Character + Builds Savings 
Builds Business For Financial Institutions 
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ECOVERY is proceeding at a healthier, more leis- 
R urely rate than many thought would be the case 

last summer when production turned up rather 
sharply. 

Also the geographical and industrial pattern of re- 
covery is reassuringly broad. 

In fact, the improvement is steady and gradual 
enough to satisfy conservatives, puzzle pessimists, and 
irritate inflationists. Conservatives expect a moderate 
rise in activity in 1959, pessimists expect that this is 
a false dawn, and inflationists expect a boom if certain 
kill-joys would keep their hands off the money supply. 

Whether inflation is real or a state of mind is a 
popular subject of debate featured by a little heat, a 
little light, and much futility. There are the faith 
healers who attack inflation with slogans, “Inflation 
Go Away!” There are those who attack with counter- 
arguments like high productive capacity, increasing 
productivity, and the exceptional competence of our 
leadership in the Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
There are those who believe that the only attack likely 
to succeed is against the causes—Government deficits, 
the wage-price spiral, and a lack of public confidence 
in our ability to control these forces. 

A more interesting subject to argue about would be 
whether the fear of inflation is real or considerably 
diluted with a love of it. In many countries today, where 
inflation has become a way of life, the victims are for- 
gotten while the others enjoy the ride. 


Inflation Our No. 1 Problem, 
Say Four Financial Editors 


BANKING interviewed several eminent financial edi- 
tors and asked their opinions on inflation and related 
matters. 


Not “whether” but “to what degree” 


Tus problem of inflation must be faced in all its 
brutal realities. Monetary values have been declining 
Steadily ever since they invented portable currency 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


somewhere around the War of the Roses. The only 
time we do not have inflation is when we are having 
a depression, an event no one would want to inspire. 

“The problem of inflation is not whether we will 
have it, but to what degree. It is necessary to thwart 
the pressures either by Government action or through 
the voluntary activities of those in the industries in- 
volved. 

“Inflation plagues us today for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which is a predisposition for public 
spending on the part of our elected officials. Stock 
market prices reflect this by being themselves inflated. 
Stock prices are also inflated because of the dearth of 
new issues coming to the market and because of the 
flight of capital from the bond market to the market 
for common stocks. 

“There are two primary hedges for the investor in 
a period of inflation. There are real estate and com- 
mon stocks. In both these areas banks can take a 
leading role in channeling the savings of their cus- 
tomers into these hedges. Banks should be able to 
answer a question they are going to be asked with 
increasing frequency in days to come: What will I 
do with my money after I have saved it?”—-DONALD 
I. RoGcers, Business and Financial Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


For a return to the gold standard... 


‘*T wFLATION is the most serious problem which the 
country faces today, and I feel that bankers should 
take three steps which are necessary if we are to find 
a permanent solution to this problem. 

“(1) Bankers should support some definite program 
tor a return to the gold standard. It is impossible to 
maintain a sound currency when the public has no 
effective means of protesting fiscal irresponsibility. 

“(2) Because there is a strong tendency in this 
country to assume that all economic problems can be 
solved by manipulation of the monetary system, 
bankers should join with other groups in a program 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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THOMAS W. MILES 


HE Small Business Administra- 
[ons caution in carrying out 
the new act for small business 
investment companies may be the 
very thing that upsets the act. Po- 
litical pressures mounting in Con- 
gress could result in radical changes 
“liberalizing” it in the months ahead. 
Already there have been two sharp 
exchanges between Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes of the SBA and 
Representative Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 
These were followed by a pro- 
nouncement from the Democratic 
Advisory Council which declared: 


SBA Gets into the “‘Act’’ 


Congress Starts Reorganization 


Federal Expenditures ... and Receipts 


“New sources of long-term credit 
and equity capital should be opened 
up for small businesses, and Con- 
gress should focus its attention on 
the manner in which the Small Bus- 
iness Administration, through its 
regulations and ruling, has served 
to weaken the implementation of the 
Small Business Investment Act and 
to subvert its purpose.” 

Mr. Patman put this even stronger. 
He charged that the regulations add 
up to “a substantial veto of the 
act.” 

Mr. Barnes was undaunted. He 
answered: “It appears that you are 
suggesting that this Agency ignore 


New Tax Guides Available 


Your Federal Income Taz, 1959 edition, has again been issued by the 
Internal Revenue Service to help taxpayers prepare their income tax 
returns. It explains, with many examples and illustrations, what income 
is taxable and what items deductible. This 128-page edition, for use in 
filing 1958 tax returns and Declarations of Estimated Tax for 1959, 
includes a completely filled-in return keyed to explanations in the text. 

Also published by the Internal Revenue Service, the 1959 edition of 
Tax Guide for Small Business, for use in filing 1958 income tax returns 
and excise tax returns and other returns for 1959, contains 128 pages 
of explanations and answers to most of the tax problems of the small 
businessman. It answers the Federal tax questions of corporations, part- 
nerships, and sole proprietorships, and explains in plain terms the tax 
results from buying a business, starting a business, operating a business, 
and the sale and other disposition of a business. It contains a tax cal- 
endar for 1959, which indicates to the businessman what he should do 
and when he should do it in regard to the various Federal taxes, and 
also has a check list which affords the man just starting in business a 
quick method of determining for what Federal taxes he may be liable. 

Copies of both guides are available at $.35 per copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Department T, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


the intent of Congress and follow 
only your own views on the pro- 
gram.” 

Meanwhile the SBA got on with 
its SBIC business. It published pre- 
liminary and final regulations and 
about the time that this January 
issue of BANKING is published it 
should be issuing its first licenses 
for small business investment com- 
panies. 

A selected number of banks in 
the major financial centers will prob- 
ably be the ones getting these li- 
censes and the great majority of 
these will go to companies that are 
financed from private sources, not 
SBA financed. For the time being 
SBA will skip licensing companies 
asking for SBA funds. On this point 
Mr. Barnes has said: 

“The Agency will consider first 
for licensing or approval to operate 
and receive the tax advantages and 
other benefits provided by the law, 
those proposed investment com- 
panies which do not plan on or ask 
for financing from the Government. 
Considered second will be the ones 
which plan to seek only the loan 
assistance in their financing.” 

Charles M. Noone, tax counsel for 
the newly organized trade associa- 
tion in the field, the National Asso- 
ciation of Small Business Investment 
Companies, reported that licensing 
will be slow for three reasons: 


(1) The SBA staff is limited to 
about four people to handle applica- 
tions and administer the program. 

(2) Only $50,000,000 of the $250,- 
000,000 revolving fund authorized 
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has been appropriated for the first 
year of operation. 

(3) The novelty of the program 
and the SBA’s anxiety to avoid 
harmful mistakes is making it pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. 


The SBA is vigorous in its defense 
of the 5% interest rate it has set 
for the funds it lends SBICs. Fed- 
eral funds were provided only as a 
“pump-primer” to get the program 
rolling in those places where it 
might not otherwise do so, the SBA 
explained. Other features of the 
SBIC Act should stimulate the for- 
mation of these companies wholly 
from private resources. 

One inducement is what Mr. Noone 
calls “tax shelter opportunities.” Of 
this he commented to the American 
Management Association: “The com- 
bination of unlimited ordinary losses, 
should the venture not succeed, plus 
capital gain and tax free dividend 
opportunities if it is successful, pre- 
sents an irresistible attraction to 
high bracket taxpayers.” 


Tax Features of SBICs 
Are Cited 


The tax features of the SBICs 
were also cited by Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in a speech before 
the Tax Foundation. He said: 

“The interest of Congress in the 
last session in emphasizing aid for 
the venturesome types of investment 
can be illustrated by some of the 
special (tax) features added for 
the encouragement of small and new 
businesses. I am referring particu- 
larly to the ordinary loss treatment 
provided for losses realized on small 
business stock and the extension of 
the net operating loss carryback for 
one more year.” 


Bank Experience Favored 


The SBA favors banking experi- 
ence in the setting up and adminis- 
tration of the SBICs. SBIC field 
examiners are being directed to in- 
quire about the financial experience 
available in the investment com- 
panies. Not that persons experi- 
enced in other lines are not good, but 
their experience is not as broad and 
comprehensive as those in banking. 
What the SBA is looking for is 
management experience and back- 
ground. Banking has many such 
persons. 

The attitude of the SBA is that 
the investment companies should 
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be run by people capable of making 
them successful ventures. This 
means insistence on sound financial 
management of businesses. 


Congressional Shape-Up 


Although the first session of the 
86th Congress will formally convene 
January 7, it will take the better 
part of the month to get under way 
in view of the extensive reorganiza- 
tion of the committees brought 
about by the elections. During that 
“shake-down” period there will be 
plenty to talk about and to do. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will send over his 
State of the Nation report, then the 
Budget Message and the 1960 Fed- 
eral budget, and finally the Economic 
Report prepared by his Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The Democratic voting margin 
will be at least three votes on Senate 
committees and 8 to 10 votes on 


House committees. On some of these 
committees the entire top echelon 
of Republicans has been removed. 
The assignment of members to the 
various committees is the first job 
of the new Congress. 

These appointments will be made 
in accordance with traditional prac- 
tices giving consideration to senior- 
ity, personal choice, geography, pre- 
vious experience, and party loyalty. 
Members with seniority may seek 
transfers to committees which are 
more directly concerned with the in- 
terests of their constituents than 
those on which they have served, 
and new members will try to get the 
best assignments they can. 

The ratio of Democratic and Re- 
publican members on a committee is 
determined by the ratio of Demo- 
crats to Republicans as a result of 
the last election. In both the Senate 
and the House this ratio will be 


Series E Bonds at Drive-in Window 


Pie rain of a wretched Washington day let up long enough to permit 
Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson to dramatize the sale of Series 
E Savings Bonds at a “drive-in” bank window. Standing hatless and 
coatless, Mr. Anderson was photographed along with Under-Secretary 
Julian Baird, Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina, Representa- 
tive Robert W. Hemphill of South Carolina, and John Mosler, executive 
vice-president of the Mosler Safe Company. Each of them gave a short 


talk. 


The Mosler Company, which set up the “drive-in” bank window for 
the ceremony, made the vaults housing the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights in the National Archives and those for the storage of the nation’s 


gold at Fort Knox. 


At the “drive-in” window was Marian Polk of the Peoples National 
Bank, Rock Hill, N. C. Miss Polk was selected “Miss Drive-In Teller of 
1958” by bankers in a nationwide contest. 


Left to right: Miss Polk, Sen. Johnston, Mr. Mosler, Secretary Anderson 
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roughly 2 to 1. Senators usually 
serve on two standing committees 
and Representatives on only one, in 
addition to joint, select, and the 
District of Columbia committees. 

Members who desire specific com- 
mittee appointments let their pref- 
erences be known to their party 
leaders in the Senate and the House. 
The machinery for making these ap- 
pointments is this: 

In the Senate the Democratic 
Floor Leader appoints the members 
of the Steering Committee as au- 
thorized by the party caucus and 
these Steering Committee members 
then serve as the Committee on 
Committees which draws up the 
slate of appointments for approval 
by the Senate. The number of mem- 
bers on this committee is designated 
by the Floor Leader and is usually 
about 15. 

For the Republicans, the chairman 
of the Republican Conference ap- 
points the members of the Com- 
mittee on Committees and this con- 
sists of about 11 members. Similarly 
their slate is submitted to the Senate 
for approval. 

In the House the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Committees is composed 
of Democratic members of the im- 
portant House Ways and Means 
Committee. These members are 
selected by a caucus of the full 
Democratic membership of the 
House. Each member has one vote 
in determining committee appoint- 
ments. Their slate of appointments 
is approved by the Democratic 
caucus before being confirmed by the 
House. 

The Republican Committee on 
Committees consists of one repre- 


Export-lmport Bank Advisers 


z.. GoRDON UPTON, vice-president, Foreign Department, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, is a member of the Advisory Committee to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. The committee commenced its 
fourth year of service November 24 at a meeting in the bank’s head- 
quarters in Washington. Albert L. Long, vice-president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, and president of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, and Leo N. Shaw, senior vice-president (retired), First 
National City Bank of New York, are among new members on the 


committee. 


sentative from each state that has 
Republican representation in the 
House. The State Delegation selects 
the member for the committee and 
he is then entitled to cast as many 
votes as there are representatives 
in the State Delegation. The slate 
of committee appointments is sent 
to the Republican conference for 
approval before going to the House 
for confirmation. 

After that the House has to pass 
its own rules because each new 
House adopts its rules. In the Senate 
this situation is not too clear be- 
cause only one-third of the Senators 
come up for re-election and the ques- 
tion whether or not the Senate is a 
continuing body is still moot in 
some quarters. The question has a 
direct bearing on whether the Senate 
Rules carry over from Congress to 
Congress and has pertinence this 
year in view of the mounting attack 
on Senate Rule 22 on cloture in the 
civil rights fight. 

Accordingly, on the House side 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, for instance, is not even form- 
ally constituted as a committee until 
its members are elected to serve on 


Holding Company Association 


J OSEPH iH. CoLMAN of Minneapolis, president of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, has been elected president of the Association of Registered 
Bank Holding Companies, whose member organizations represent over 


$13-billion in banking resources. 


He succeeds J. Cameron Thomson of Minneapolis, Northwest Ban- 
corporation’s chairman of the board, who retires January 25 as head 


of the association. 


Purposes of the new association include supporting sound banking 
practices and compiling facts concerning the nature and operations of 
bank holding companies and their role in the American banking system. 
Headquartered at Washington, D. C., it has as its executive director 
Donald L. Rogers, former counsel for the Senate Committee on Banking 


and Currency. 


Nineteen of the nation’s major bank holding companies belong to the 
association. They represent over 300 banks doing business at more than 


1,000 banking offices in 26 states. 


it. The personnel changes on both 
the Senate and House Banking Com- 
mittees, however, involve only two 
men on each, as BANKING pointed 
out last month. 


Government Spending 


So much for the reorganization of 
the Congress, but what about the 
Federal spending and tax picture? 
This was clearly drawn with its 
contrasts and paradoxes by Budget 
Director Maurice H. Stans and 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
in two talks each in New York. 

Mr. Stans saw “little hope” of 
holding expenditures in fiscal 1959 
much below $80-billion, if at all. He 
anticipated a budget deficit of more 
than $12-billion which will follow a 
$3-billion deficit for the fiscal year 
that ended last June. 

The worsening of more than $9- 
billion in the budget deficit was 
attributed by Mr. Stans to adverse 
changes in receipts and expenditures. 
Receipts will be down $2-billion be- 
cause of lower tax collections result- 
ing from the recession. 

Expenditures will go up $7-billion. 
Mr. Stans analyzed this figure thus: 
major national security $1.9-billion; 
agriculture and agricultural re 
sources $1.9-billion; commerce and 
housing $1.8-billion; labor and wel- 
fare $1-billion; general government 
$300-million; and all other $400- 
million. 

Mr. Stans made the additional 
point that the greatest increases 
since last January in this year's 
expenditures resulted not from in 
ternational tensions, but occurred in 
domestic programs. 

Hinting about the new budget, Mr. 
Stans said; ‘Nobody should be sur- 
prised if in the President’s coming 
budget message there are a number 
of proposals made to scale down of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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What Yardstick for 


Service Charge Income? 


There Is No Substitute for Cost Analysis; siaydbi 
mre Comparison with Averages aay Be Misleading 


the use of average figures for 

comparative purposes in de- 
termining the adequacy of their 
banks’ income from service charges? 
From discussions, speeches, lec- 
tures, and reports made by banks 
as based on these average data, it 
seems obvious that far too much 
emphasis is being placed on this ap- 
proach. For instance, it is common- 
place to hear a banker refer in 
glowing terms to the fact that his 
bank’s service charge income was 
considerably higher than the aver- 
age figures shown in the annual 
earnings and expense reports pub- 
lished by the various supervisory 
agencies and other organizations. 


H‘: bankers been oversold on 


“Average" May Be 
Below Your Par 


True, this is a definite indication 
that a bank has fared better than 
average. However, should average 
income figures be recognized as the 
ideals at which banks in general 
should aim? No, they should not be 
considered as such, for these com- 
parisons can very well mislead 
bankers into a feeling of compla- 
cency in this respect—the attitude 
that they are doing fine when in 
reality there is great need for im- 
provement. 

To illustrate this point, let us 
look at the latest available average 
service charge income figures from 
deposit accounts per $100 of current 
operating earnings for 1957, based 
on data obtained from the following 
sources: 

Annual report, FDIC 
Annual report, Comptroller 
of the Currency 


$5.48 


5.68 


January 1959 


GEORGE R. AMY 


Mr. Amy is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
in charge of the Country Bank Op- 
erations Commission and secretary 
of the State Association Section. 


Federal Reserve Bulletin, 

June 1958 5.24 

Let us suppose that the service 
charge income for a certain bank 
was $6.50, which, when compared 
with the $5.48 figure for all FDIC 
banks, indicated that this bank 
was about 20% better than the so- 
called “par.” 

But, what is this “par’? For 
FDIC its figures for 1957 covered 
13,084 banks. Recent A.B.A. survey 
figures indicate that included in this 
group are at least a few hundred 
banks which have no service charge 
plans; also that the great majority 
of banks are still using rates which, 
when compared with current bank 
cost data, are insufficient to cover 
actual costs, let alone profit and 
provisions for losses. 

If this basic procedure were ap- 
plied to the game of golf, the par 
for a golf course would be the aver- 
age of all scores played on the 
course, or a par of perhaps 95 in- 
stead of the normal par of about 
72. On that basis approximately 
half of the golfers could be classi- 
fied as professionals. 

The most recent service charge 
survey completed by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission. in 1957 
among those banks under $7,500,000 
in total assets covered plans and 
rates used in 5,287 of these banks. 

While the results of this survey 


indicated continuing progress, there 
is still much need for improvement. 
The inadequacies evidenced can be 
used to substantiate the premise re- 
garding the undesirability of using 
national averages as “par for the 
course.” 


Large-Scale Undercharging 
Exposed By Survey 


Some of the “highspots” of the 
survey indicate the following: 


323 banks have no service charge 
plans. 

505 banks use flat service charge 
plans, most of which limit their 
charges to 50 cents per month if bal- 
ances drop below $100 and give no con- 
sideration to activity. 

230 banks make no charge for main- 
tenance nor allowance for earnings 
credit, and most of which make only 
one charge, that being 3 cents for each 
“on us” check paid. 

616 banks use measured plans 
whereby most make no charge for 
maintenance, deposits, or transit items 
and allow five free “on us” checks for 
each $100 of balance maintained. 

2,409 banks use either simplified or 
complete analysis plans. While these 
basic plans are recognized as providing 
for the fairest treatment for both 
banks and their customers, the rates 
most widely used were considerably be- 
low average costs for banks in general. 


The following are the rates charg- 
ed by the largest number of banks 
using analysis plans: 


Maintenance 
“On us” checks paid 
Remittance items 
Local clearing items 
Deposit tickets 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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The Critical 1960 Budget 


confronted with some hard de- 

cisions that need to be made 
with respect to the Federal budget. 
Unless sensible decisions are arrived 
at soon, the budget threatens to get 
out of control. This would have 
serious consequences for all of us. 

The basic problem is not the exist- 
ence of a large Federal deficit for 
the current fiscal year. Rather it is 
the budgetary prospect for the fiscal 
year beginning next July. It is the 
ominous possibility that the Govern- 
ment may continue to operate in the 
red during fiscal 1960 even if produc- 
tion and employment are high. 

The current deficit is appallingly 
large, to be sure, but it can be 
blamed, at least in part, on the re- 
cession and other special factors. 
Also, there is not much that can 
now be done about the current 
budget, whereas there is a great deal 
that can and should be done about 
the budget for fiscal 1960. 

There would be no excuse for 
planning to continue deficit spend- 
ing during that period, assuming a 
good level of economic activity. At 
such a time, indeed, sound fiscal 
policy would call for achieving a 
substantial budgetary surplus and 
reduction of the public debt. The 
least we should do is to attain a 
balanced budget. Failure to do so 
would reflect fiscal irresponsibility. 

This is not just another budgetary 
crisis, nor is it a matter of making a 
fetish of a balanced budget. Our 
fiscal situation has now become a 
serious inflationary threat to our 
economy. Prompt action is needed 
to strengthen confidence in the 
future value of the dollar. 

Moreover, continued deficit spend- 
ing by the United States would set 
a poor example indeed for other 
nations whose economic stability is 
of important concern to us. It would 
militate against our efforts to pro- 
mote the economic strength of the 
Free World. 

For these reasons, we cannot af- 
ford simply to drift along hoping that 


Te American people are today 
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some day, perhaps in 1961 or 1962, 
Federal revenues will catch up with 
expenditures. No one thing would do 
more toward preventing inflation, 
restoring confidence in the dollar, 
and setting a good example for other 
nations, than for the United States 
to demonstrate right now its firm 
determination to keep our national 
finances under control. The problem 
of the Federal budget is therefore a 
matter of immediate and vital im- 
portance to all Americans. 

From budget experiences of recent 
years, it seems clear that the pre- 
dicament in which we now find our- 
selves stems largely from the strong 
tendency for Federal expenditures 
to rise, not just in one or two parts 
of the budget but in all types of 
public spending. 

Over the past four years, total 
budgetary expenditures have risen 
from $65-billion to $79-billion, or 
23%, with increases in every major 
category (see table below). 

Special factors could be cited to 
account for some of the increased 
spending in particular categories, 
such as the rise in interest rates, 
the high cost of new types of weap- 
ons, the bumper crops in 1958. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that we have been un- 
successful in combating the strong 


tendency for all types of govern: | 


mental expenditures to rise from 
one year to the next. We have 
acquired the habit, 
permitting 
programs to grow each year, but of 
regularly inaugurating new spend- 
ing programs as well. It is sig- 
nificant that nondefense spending 
rose over three times as fast as out- 
lays for defense and foreign aid. 

Comparison of expenditures for 
the current fiscal year with last year 
shows that these trends are still 
strong. It has recently been esti- 
mated that expenditures will be up 
more than $7-billion over fiscal 
1958, and it is this increased spend- 
ing that will be mainly responsible 
for the estimated $12-billion deficit. 
Again, outlays are running higher 
this year than last year in every 
major category of expenditure ex- 
cept interest on the public debt. 
Also, almost three-quarters of this 
year’s rise will be in nondefense. 

It is this strong upward trend of 
Federal spending of all types that 
is the heart of our budget problem. 

For the current fiscal year, budget 
expenditures have recently been es- 
timated at $79-billion. As for next 
year, we are already on notice that 
defense spending will in all proba- 
bility have to be increased. On the 


Total Budgetary Expenditures 
(000,000,000 omitted) 


National Security and Foreign Aid 


Nondefense Expenditures, Total 
Veterans Benefits 


Percent 

1959 Est. Increase 
$48.3 
30.7 


5.2 


1955 


Agriculture and Natural Resources J 8.1 
Labor, Welfare, Commerce, and Housing 4. 8.2 


Interest 
General Government 


7.6 
1.7 
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basis of existing programs, nonde- 
fense spending in certain categories 
will also tend to rise, and some leg- 
islators are already planning to 
propose new spending programs. 

Budget receipts for the current 
fiscal year have recently been es- 
timated at $67-billion. Next year, 
assuming active business, tax rev- 
enues will rise but they may not 
rise enough. Budget receipts have 
never exceeded $71-billion, reached 
in 1957. The gap of $12-billion be- 
tween this year’s estimated receipts 
and expenditures is wider than any 
1-year increase in revenues since 
fiscal 1952 when receipts reflected 
increases in tax rates. 

Unless prospective expenditures 
can be appreciably reduced, there- 
fore, there is no assurance that 
budget receipts under current tax 
rates will produce a balanced budget. 

There is no easy solution to our 
budget problem. The tax burden is 
already heavy and we know from 
past experience how hard it is to 
curb governmental expenditures. 

Also, a large portion of the budget 


consists of outlays for defense and ~ 


Too Many Cooks 
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foreign aid that are vital to the 
security of this country and of the 
entire Free World. It is clear that, 
as a nation, we can and must spend 
whatever we need to spend to safe- 
guard our own freedom. Military 
expenditures should certainly be 
subjected to critical analysis, but 
we must proceed with great care in 
trying to achieve economies here. 
There doubtless remains some 
scope for improving the efficiency of 
various governmental operations. It 
is highly unlikely, however, that a 
major improvement in the budget 
can come from this source alone. 
This means that if we are to hold 
down governmental expenditures, we 
shall be forced to make fundamental 
revisions in some of our large do- 
mestic spending programs, despite 
the opposition sure to be raised. 
It also means that new spending 
programs must be postponed wher- 
ever postponement is possible. This, 
too, will be hard to do because we 
are so in the habit of assuming that 
we can afford more and more gov- 
ernmental services every year. 
If, however, the Administration 


and the Congress are unable or un- 
willing to hold expenditures down 
to the level of realistically estimated 
revenues for fiscal 1960, then rev- 
enues should be increased to cover 
expenditures—in other words, taxes 
should be raised. This, of course, 
would be painful, but far less pain- 
ful than the consequences of con- 
tinued deficit spending. 

If higher taxes must be resorted 
to, it will not be an easy matter to 
decide where to go for additional 
revenues. With taxes at such high 
levels, increases in some areas would 
be relatively unproductive and might 
do more harm than good. In gen- 
eral, it seems plain that any tax in- 
crease should be broadly based. 

This problem of the Federal budget 
is not going to solve itself. If we 
close our eyes to it, it will become 
steadily worse until we make the 
decisions that need to be made. 

The months ahead will reveal 
whether or not we as a nation are 
capable of performing the arduous 
task of putting our financial house 
in order. This will be an exacting 
test for American democracy. 
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The Goal of 


Monetary Policy 


Should Be 


Price Stability 


JESSE W. TAPP 


Sen. Prescott Bush (R., Conn.), left, and Mr. Tapp. Sen. 
Bush addressed the Assembly 


A Conclusion Reached by a Cross-Section of 


A participant in the recent Amer- 
ican Assembly, Mr. TAPP is chair- 
man of the board of Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & 8.A., San: Francisco, and 
chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Committee for Economic 
Development’s Commission on Mon- 
eu and Credit. 


HAT “reasonable stability of 

the price level must be a pri- 

mary goal of monetary policy” 
was the outstanding conclusion of 
the 14th American Assembly, held 
a few weeks ago to discuss, “United 
States Monetary Policy.” 

The conclusion emerged from 
three days of discussions by leaders 
in government, business, banking, 
labor, agriculture, the professions, 
and the academic world. Monetary 
policy was dissected from many 
angles—objectives, responsibilities, 
structure, political environment, and 
performance. 

In these times when so much 
public attention is being focused 
upon the fear of inflation, it is re- 
assuring that the leadership of the 
cross-section of America _ repre- 
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American Leadership 


sented in the Assembly is so deeply 
conscious of the importance of price 
stability to the long-run economic 
health of our nation. 

This is a ringing challenge to 
those cynics who have been telling 
the public that long-run inflation is 
inevitable and that one’s business 
and personal financial affairs should 
be conducted in that light. 

The founder of the American As- 
sembly, President Eisenhower, has 
stated: “The American Assembly 
presupposes that the practice of 
Democracy demands individual sac- 
rifices, particularly in reconciling 
divergent views in order to accom- 
plish a common purpose.” 

It is thus encouraging that inter- 
est groups with divergent viewpoints 
were able to reach agreement on 
some of the basic things that have 
to be done to wage the effective at- 
tack on inflation that a small but 
vocal segment of short-sighted peo- 
ple believe cannot be accomplished 
politically. 

In interpreting the broad eco- 
nomic objectives of our nation, the 
Assembly concluded that: 

the United States seeks simultane- 

ously three major economic objec- 


tives within an environment of maxi- 
mum political and economic freedom 
for the individual: vigorous growth 
in the real output of the economy; 
avoidance of wide cyclical fluctua- 
tions in employment; reasonable sta- 
bility in the average level of prices. 
Achievement of these goals will re- 
sult in that “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” 
called for by the Employment Act of 
1946. It will enable the United 
States to maintain its national se- 
curity and to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of its position in the world. It 
will strengthen the economic basis of 
the human values which are the ul- 
timate aims of our society—freedom, 
health, education, and opportunity 
for every person. 

... In the long run, a stable dollar 
fosters economic progress by encour- 
aging saving and efficient investment. 
All things considered, reasonable 
stability of the price level must be a 
primary economic goal. We are im- 
pressed with the necessity that busi- 
ness and union leaders attain greater 
understanding of their basic interest 
in a stable level of prices. 


The banking fraternity must do 
its part in the community of busi- 
ness leadership toward creating this 
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About the Assembly 


Tue American Assembly was established in 1950 at Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is incorporated as an educational institution by the State of 
New York. 

The Academy seeks to supply background, define issues, stimulate dis- 
cussion, and evoke conclusions in matters of public interest. It holds 
nonpartisan assemblies of American leaders and publishes authoritative 
books on topics of national concern. 

The trustees select a timely and important subject and then authori- 
ties are retained to write objective background papers presenting essen- 
tial data and defining the main issues of the topic. This material is 
made available to participants before sessions of the Assembly, in which 
about 60 men and women, widely representative of American leadership, 
meet for several days to discuss the topic. 

The preparatory papers for each Assembly meeting and findings of 
the conferees are published in book form for distribution on request to 
libraries, colleges, adult education groups, and organizations of manage- 
ment, labor, and the community. 

Regional assemblies are held, usually under the joint auspices of The 
American Assembly and a university. The Assembly staff also cooperates 
with municipal organizations, clubs, and study groups in holding “local 
assemblies” and informal discussion meetings. 

Information on regional assemblies and papers of the session, “United 
States Monetary Policy,” at $2 per copy, are available from The Ameri- 


can Assembly, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


greater understanding of the need 
for a stable price level. Along simi- 
lar lines, the Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation at the last convention pledged 
bankers to the pursuit of policies 
and practices consistent with “a 
vigorous and growing economy, free 
from threats of serious inflation or 
deflation which sap economic vital- 
ity and hinder progress, and in 
which price stability is recognized 
as essential to maximum employ- 
ment and prosperity.” 

This resolution was implemented 
by the A.B.A. Economic Policy Com- 
mission in a recommendation that 
the Employment Act of 1946 be 
amended to include a straight-for- 
ward declaration that avoidance of 
inflation is one of the primary ob- 
jectives of public economic policy. 
It is significant, moreover, that dur- 
ing the American Assembly session 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, former chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, and Senator 
Prescott Bush, of Connecticut, called 
for such an amendment to the Em- 
ployment Act. Dr Burns’ speech, 
“Monetary Policy and the Threat of 


One of the three panels into which the 
Assembly was divided in order to ex- 
change ideas and develop conclusions, 
which were later blended into a con- 
sensus through a plenary session 
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Inflation,” received widespread at- 
tention by the press and others. 

Some of the other points of in- 
terest to bankers on which the As- 
sembly reached agreement without 
significant dissent were: 


(1) Monetary policy can and 
should play an important role in at- 
taining our economic goals, but it 
must be combined with fiscal policy, 
debt management, agricultural, 
trade, wage, and other appropriate 
economic action. 

(2) A discretionary approach to 
monetary management by the Fed- 
eral Reserve—as distinguished from 
statutory mechanical manipulation of 
the money supply—is regarded as 
essential. 


(3) There is need for better coor- 
dination of policies of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal 
lending agencies, which operate un- 
der separate and sometimes contra- 
dictory Congressional directives. 

(4) Since the Federal Reserve 
gained freedom in March 1951 to 
pursue a flexible course, its mone- 
tary policies have generally been sat- 
isfactory. 

(5) It is doubted that the mone- 
tary system of the United States re- 
quires radical revision, yet some al- 
terations in the structure and func- 
tioning of the system appeared de- 
sirable—as, for example, member 
bank reserve requirements. 


The concept of the American As- 
sembly is a valuable tool in the 
democratic process, and it is to be 
hoped that such work will continue. 
In the past three years the Assem- 
bly has cooperated with local in- 
stitutions to hold 26 regional, state, 
or municipal assemblies all over the 
country bringing together 1,200 
opinion leaders from different seg- 
ments of American life. 

Since the subject, “United States 
Monetary Policy,” is of direct con- 
cern to bankers, I believe that the 
ground cultivated by the recent As- 
sembly is fertile territory in which 
bankers can demonstrate leadership 
toward helping to develop a clearer 
public understanding of the role of 
monetary policy — and particularly 
price stability—in the preservation 
of our nation’s economic strength. 

The papers of the Assembly— 
just published—are worth reading 
by the banker seeking different 
viewpoints on the topic. Also, it is 
hoped that local banker interest will 
be stimulated toward participation 
in the regional assembly idea. 
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On the Road to Automation 


We promised a survey of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association’s Fall 
Meeting, and here it is. The Phila- 
delphia conference attracted ap- 
proximately 700 bankers who heard 
and participated in discussions of 
automation, operating questions, 
credit files, instalment loans, loans 
and investments, audit and control, 
and other practical matters. This 
‘report is a sampling of the many 
ideas offered during the three days. 


What’s Coming 


E systematic before you’re auto- 

matic, be methodic before you’re 
electronic, and remember that 
“perspiration precedes automation 
if automation is not to become an 
abomination,” advises J. Lewis 
Nungesser, assistant vice-president, 
The Philadelphia National Bank. 

Mr. Nungesser suggests that the 
current state of automation can be 
called the “Tronic Age.” By 1960-61 
it will have become the ‘“Auto-Tronic 
Age” with the addition of further 
components to the basic Post-Tronic 
and Sensitronic bookkeeping ma- 
chines. The “Tronic” equipment is 
primarily used in check deposit ac- 
counting. 

The next period may be called 
the “Micromatic Age,” utilizing ma- 
chines activated by magnetic ink 
characters. Here, too, the primary 
application will be in demand de- 
posit accounting. 

The “Electronic Age,” using com- 
puters, is developing concurrently 
with the others. However, comput- 
ers are being applied to a larger 
range of functions: instalment and 
mortgage loans, general ledger, cost 
accounting, personal and corporate 
trust, as well as deposit accounting. 
Indications are that the electronic 
computers will be used only by the 
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largest banks for some time to come. 

On the other hand, most banks, 
regardless of size, can attain a 
degree of automation by applying 
the integrated data processing prin- 
ciple emphasizing systems; the ma- 
chines are incidental. 


10 Problem Areas 


I setting up a computer operation 
a bank should consider 10 areas 
of problems, suggests J. William 
Hulton, assistant vice-president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. They are: 
Installation of numbering sys- 
tems; development of forms, records, 
and reports; checkbook require- 


ments and imprinting; public rela- 
tions program to advise customers; 
indoctrination of supervisors, offi- 
cers, and personnel; selection, as- 
signment, and training of technical 
personnel and of administrative and 
clerical personnel; personnel selec- 
tion and relocation; preparation of 
the computer site and installation of 
the equipment; audit procedures. 


Imprinting Checks 


y eee cost of the check imprinting 
program will vary with the poli- 
cies adopted by each bank; however, 
if little thought is given to a pro- 
gram the costs could greatly reduce 
the savings anticipated, asserts 


At the Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s Fall Meeting in 
Philadelphia, I. to r.. PBA Operations Committee Chairman 
William B. Carr, vice-president, Provident Tradesmens Bank 
and Trust Co., Philadelphia; Harold W. Wallgren, vice- 
president and cashier, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
meeting chairman; G. Edward Cooper, senior vice-president, 


Philadelphia National; 
lacher, president, 


PBA Treasurer James E. Bruck- 
Cumberland County National Bank & 


Trust Co., New Cumberland; PBA President J. Regis Wal- 
thour, president, First National Bank in Greensburg 
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Harold W. Kalb, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

Lower costs can result if consider- 
ation is given to establishing stand- 
ards on such matters as check sizes, 
styles, colors, and designs; increased 


service charges if warranted; and 
the collection of cost in full in all 
personalized and custom - designed 
checks. 

Success of the magnetic ink 
character program also depends on 
customer acceptance. Discretion, 


good judgment, and common sense 
must be used. If a good customer 
relations program is established and 
if customers understand what banks 
are trying to do, the problems and 
costs of the imprinting program will 
be greatly reduced. 


Electronic Accounting for Small Banks 


Study Your Present 
Systems 


= most vital step in semi or full 
automation is to have a complete 
understanding of the intricacies of 
your present systems and their ob- 
jectives, in the opinion of Herbert W. 
Schall, Jr., assistant vice-president, 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

After a careful study you'll realize 
that your systems have gradually 
deteriorated to a point where you 
may consider yourself fortunate if 
the bank is operating at 50% effi- 
ciency! This study should be com- 
pleted at least a year before you 
give serious thought to an electronic 
installation. 

“Do not let any company sell you 
equipment and then attempt to 
change your systems to conform; 
rather, decide what systems you 
would like and are best for the bank. 
Then find the equipment that will do 
the job or can be modified to fit 
your chosen system. 

“Don’t let the words ‘electronic ac- 
counting’ scare you; there are many 
types of equipment available for 
immediate delivery that may be 
justified economically, that will post 
your time and demand ledgers, mort- 
gages, instalment loans, and type 
your form letters without the aid of 
a single employee at the machine.” 


Service from the 


Correspondent 


| banks that can’t justify purchase 
or rental of electronic equipment 
were to have their correspondents 
handle their accounting on their 
equipment, they’d get all the ad- 
vantages of complete automation 
without the large investment neces- 
sary, suggests Herbert R. Decker, 
vice-president, Passaic office, New 
Jersey Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson. 
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He outlined six operations that 
could be handled by the correspon- 
dent: demand deposits, transit, time 
deposits, purpose accounts, monthly 
loan (consumer credit) payments, 
and mortgage payments. 

DEMAND DEPOSITS and TRAN- 
SIT. If the bank that can use partial 
automation had a sorter reader it 
could process its own items and pre- 
pare a tape to be sent to the corre- 
spondent bank for final processing. 


Although the sorter is expensive, it 
requires only one or two operatives. 
This plan would enable the bank to 
eliminate all other machinery, and 
personnel would be reduced. The 
bank could also retain the original 
documents. Statements would be 
prepared by the owner bank. 

The bank unable to afford any 
automatic equipment would send all 
items, including counter work, to the 
correspondent for processing, post- 


PDQ Loans— “PDQ” 


This story about an unusual lending 
operation was contributed by Louis C. 
FINK, advertising manager of Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Wor you like to make a loan “PDQ” 
by negotiating a PDQ Loan? 

The National Bank of Fort Benning, 
Ga., has developed a Pay Day Quick 
Loan. The bank is located on Main 
Post at Fort Benning and naturally 
Army personnel make up a large per- 
centage of its customers. 

Soon after its opening in July 1957, 
the bank found a great demand for 
loans payable on the next payday. The 
volume kept increasing until it was de- 
cided to develop a loan that would meet 
the needs of the customer and cut down 
on the clerical work involved. 

A three-part snap-out carbon was 
developed by E. G. Sparks, assistant 
vice-president and cashier. The origi- 
nal is the note itself, and is printed on 
regular note quality paper. The dupli- 
cate is a past due notice, printed on 
very thin paper, and the triplicate is a 
note register copy printed on paper 
comparable to regular ledger sheet. 

The note is, of course, filed in the 
note file, the past due notice is used as 
a tickler file, and the register copy is 
filed just as if it were the ledger sheet. 

By having all these forms prepared 
at one time, the work at the note win- 
dow is reduced considerably. Another 
time-saving feature is that all PDQ 


E. G. Sparks, assistant vice-president 

and cashier of the National Bank of 

Fort Benning, with Ist Lt. William 
Hammell 


Loans are time single payment notes 
and no posting is necessary since at 
maturity the register copy is marked 
“Paid.” 

These notes are limited in amount 
and the maturity date is normally the 
following payday; however, in some 
cases they may have a maturity date 
as long as 60 days. A simplified credit 
application is accepted and most loans 
are made to commissioned personnel 
and top-grade enlisted men. 

The idea has been accepted with en- 
thusiasm by the customers of the Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Benning, since they 
know that, if they quaify; they can get 
a PDQ Loan “PDQ.” 
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ing, and dispatching. Original docu- 
ments would be returned the next 
day to the owner bank. 

TIME DEPOSITS. One method 
would be to prepare a tape as a by- 
product of the window operation and 
send it to the correspondent bank. 
Another method: send the deposit 
and withdrawal slips to the corre- 
spondent for processing. The first, 
if possible, would seem more de- 
sirable. 

CLUBS. If a coupon book is used 
the coupons would be magnetically 
coded and sent to the correspondent 
bank for accounting. In a no-coupon 
system, the window machine would 
prepare the tape for delivery to 
correspondent. 

CONSUMER CREDIT and MORT- 
GAGE PAYMENTS. All coupons 
would be magnetically coded and 
delivered to the correspondent bank 
for posting. Remember that the elec- 
tronic equipment is capable of giving 
any type of report desired. These 
machines operate at such high speed 
that processing time is minor after 
the input phase is accomplished. 
Because of this speed, the cost of 
these services should be more than 
offset by the individual bank being 
able to reduce internal expense; but 
even more important, the accounting 
will be as close to perfection as is 
possible. 

Mr. Decker believes the principal 
objection to this plan is that the 
records would be kept off the prem- 
ises. “This perhaps is where our 
thinking will change as it has in the 
past.” 


Account Numbering 
points that 


are several 
should be considered in prepar- 
ing an account numbering system, 
probably the most important pre- 
paratory step for automation of 
check processing. They were sug- 
gested by Homer B. Moyer, comp- 


troller, Miners National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, at the PBA meeting. 

(1) Will the system work with a 
sorter or computer as well as with a 
manual or semi-automatic system? 
Even though you don’t intend to buy 
one of these machines, how can you 
be sure you may not some day want 
to participate in an arrangement 
that will have your bookkeeping 
done for you? 

(2) Will the system provide for 
adequate expansion in numbers of 
accounts and offices? 


(3) If you are now establishing 
ledger controls as a byproduct of 
the proof operation, will your num- 
bering system let you continue this? 

(4) If you are a branch system, 
is your numbering method designed 
to provide branch figures readily? 

(5) Do you want to be able to 
prepare prenumbered “starter pack- 
ages” for new accounts? If so, will 
your numbering system permit it? 

(6) If a high proportion of your 
activity is produced by a small num- 


ber of accounts you will want to as- 
sign a special group of numbers to 
them to facilitate preparation of 
lists as a byproduct of the proof 
operation. 

(7) Do you wish to segregate 
from your regular accounts other 
groups such as public funds, special, 
or pay-as-you-go accounts? 

In general, your numbering system 
should be designed to fit your bank’s 
special needs for the foreseeable 
future. 


Backbone of Loan Portfolio 


T’s the credit file, says Gilbert R. 

Rendle, vice-president, The 
Peoples National Bank, Norristown, 
Pa. Every bank should keep a com- 
plete, up to date one as a written 
record about the borrowers. Speak- 
ing especially to the small bank, he 
said the file must be adequate, easy 
to operate, inexpensive:to maintain. 

It should provide for balance sheet 
and operating figures—on compara- 
tive bases. Include a spread sheet. 
As new financial statements are re- 
ceived, their information is trans- 
ferred to the sheet. Ratios are com- 


piled and comparisons made with 
previous reports. 

The small bank should have some 
yardstick by which to appraise the 
managerial ability of borrowers. 
Whether it’s a formal appraisal or 
a memorandum, the proper place for 
this measurement is the credit file. 

The file should also contain credit 
memoranda, which review a_bor- 
rower’s history. Copies or extracts 
of loan committee minutes and of 
board meetings at which loans are 
discussed should be included, too. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


At the 12th annual Conference of Bank Correspondents 
sponsored by The First National Bank in St. Louis, l. to r., 
William A. McDonnell, chairman of the board, second from 
left, greets Russell L. Dearmont, president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, who spoke at the luncheon. Left, James 
P. Hickok, First National’s president; right, Dr. Oliver S. 
Willham, president, Oklahoma State University, a program 


speaker. 


More than 700 bankers attended the conference 


which featured workshops on instalment lending, Govern- 
ment bond portfolio management, correspondent banking, 
and operations 
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The Big Problem of Equity Capital 


for Small Business 


Will the SBI Act Solve This Problem ? 


ow small—or how large—is a 
H small business? This often- 

asked question is still con- 
fronting bankers who would partici- 
pate in small business investment 
companies under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

There is a widely held opinion that 
only a very limited segment of small 
businesses would be helped under 
that act and the related regulations 
issued on December 3. 

There has been considerable think- 
ing and talking in terms of loans in 
the $250,000 to $500,000 bracket, but 
what of the many small business 
borrowers needing $50,000 or less? 

The consensus of one group of 
bankers and Government officials 
who recently discussed this side of 
the problem was that little provi- 
sion has been made for the very 
large number of such borrowers. 

The group that came to this con- 
clusion—and other conclusions not 
indicating hopefulness of accom- 
plishment under the SBI regulations 
—attended a briefing session on the 
SBI Act under the sponsorship of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion in New York at the beginning 
of December. On the AMA program 
were, among others: John Sparkman, 
chairman, Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, and a member 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Joint Economic 
Committee; Edward N. Gadsby, 
chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission; Wendell B. Barnes, ad- 
ministrator, Small Business Admin- 
istration; Arthur E. Long, New 
York regional director. Small Busi- 
ness Administration: James N. Kin- 
sel, Technical Planning Division, 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service: 
C. Wrede Petersmeyer, partner, J. H. 
Whitney & Company, New York: 
and Walter B. Stults, staff director, 
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WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


U. S. Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

It became more and more appar- 
ent, as the AMA briefing progressed, 
that this whole problem of small 
business loans is as controversial 
now as when the 1958 legislation was 
passed. A substantial number of 
members of Congress have indicated 
disappointment in the regulations 
promulgated by Administrator 
Barnes, the most vocal of such Con- 
gressmen being Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, (D., Tex.). (See BANKING for 
December, page 40.) 

However, in the opinion of Mr. 
Barnes, it was better to draw up the 
regulations now and obtain the 
needed experience for _ possible 
amendment later. 

It has also been pointed out by 
members of the legal profession that 
banks contemplating SBI participa- 
tion must carefully study their state 


Administrator 
Barnes speaking 
before the AMA 


briefing session 


laws. In some states—New York has 
been mentioned as one—such partic- 
ipation will be impossible until en- 
abling legislation is passed. 

One difficulty in bank lending to 
small borrowers is not overcome by 
SBI regulations. That is the com- 
mercial bank’s inability to lend for 
a long term to a proprietorship. The 
element of continuity of the business 
is totally absent in such cases—an 
element demanded by banks for the 
safeguarding of depositors’ funds. 
The lending officers of a small busi- 
ness investment company would be 
faced with the same obstacle. 

There is also the reluctance of the 
small businessman, who has worked 
for years, perhaps, to build up a 
successful business, to share his 
equity with an outsider. He wants 
no new capital on that basis. 

On the favorable side in the AMA 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Credit Unions’ Spectacular Growth 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FEDERAL AND STATE CREDIT UNIONS 2 
A Research Council 


Report 


HE fact that credit unions are 
growing at a faster rate than 
any other financial institution 
has aroused the interest of many 
bankers. In line with its policy of 
bringing significant developments in 
the financial structure to the atten- 
tion of the membership, the Re- 
search Council of the American 
Bankers Association, therefore, has 
just published a booklet, Credit 
Unions. The purpose is to acquaint 
bankers with facts about the oper- 
ations and growth of these institu- 

TOTAL AND CREDIT UNIONS tions. 
The booklet consists of charts 
with brief explanatory comments, as 
well as general background informa- 
tion. Of a total of 75 pages, there 
are 50 pages of charts and tables 
covering the number and member- 
ship of credit unions, their assets 
and liabilities, savings operations, 
lending operations, income and ex- 
penses, liquidations, and borrowings. 

A few of the charts are repro- 
duced on these pages. They illus- 
trate some of the growth trends. 

The facts of credit union devel- 
opment obviously are of particular 
interest to banks engaged in the 
savings and instalment lending 
fields. Organized as self-help co- 
operative societies under Federal or 
state laws, with no capital require- 
ments and only nominal chartering 
restrictions, credit unions pool the 
savings of their members to lend to 
members in need of credit. In re- 
cent years they have made signifi- 
cant advances in these fields, al- 
though they still account for only a 
small proportion of the liquid saving 
and instalment lending. 

A few facts can be cited as illus- 
trative of the picture at the close 
of 1957, as set forth in the Research 
Council’s booklet: 


34 1936 1938 94 1942 1944 946 194 


TOTAL ASSETS OF FEDERAL AND STATE CREDIT UNIONS 
December 31, 1935-1957 


There are 18,200 credit unions— 
double the number a decade ago. 


They have almost 10,000,000 mem- 
bers—triple the number a decade 
ago. 
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There are as few as 20 credit PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
unions in Delaware and as many as BY DIVIDEND RATES PAID, 1947-1957 


The average credit union has 550 
members, but some credit unions 
with over $5,000,000 in assets aver- 
age 13,300 members. 


There are as many as 1,000,000 
credit union members in California, 
and as few as 10,000 in Delaware. 


Most credit unions (87% in case 
of Federals) serve employee or labor 
union groups. 


Total assets of close to $4-billion 
—almost six and a half times a 
decade ago — are derived mostly 
from share savings of members. 1947 - 


Three - fifths of Federal credit TOTAL LOANS OF FEDERAL AND STATE CREDIT UNIONS 
unions now pay dividend rates of December 31, 1947-1957 


4% or more, as against one-fifth in 
1947. 


Credit union loans now total $2.8- 
billion—10 times the 1947 level. 


In 1956 the breakdown of Federal 
credit union loans was as follows: 
furniture, appliances, and other con- 
sumer goods, 19%; debt consolida- 
tion, 17%; automobiles, 13%; medi- 
cal expenses, 10%; homes and home 
improvements, 8%; and all others, 
33%. 


Some states authorize real estate 
loans. In Rhode Island they consti- 
tute almost three-fifths of total 
credit union loans. 


Net income per $100 of assets 


averages as low as $1.74 for state 

credit unions in Arizona, and as AVERAGE SIZE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

high as $7.53 for state credit unions OF NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION LOANS 
——* MADE DURING 1956, BY PURPOSE OF LOAN 


PER CENT NUMBER PURPOSE AND AVERAGE SIZE AMOUNT 
Federal credit union gross income “{ | 
goes 40% for expenses, 41% for | fas] AUTOMOBILES 
dividends, 3% for refunds of inter- | Pa 

est, and 16% for reserves and un- | 


FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


One copy of the booklet will | CURRENT LIVING aa EXPENSES 
be made available without charge rs 
to each A.B.A. member bank, if ¢_HOMES, HOME en AND MAINTENANCE 
requested before April 1, 1959. . 
Additional copies after that date | MEDICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 
can be purchased at $1. Re- ee, gage 
quests should be forwarded to poo 
Department of Printing, Ameri- Yj 
can Bankers Association, 12 | 
East 36th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. OTHER PURPOSES 
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Flannelboards and Field Trips Contribute 


to Success of Educating Young Public 


A Program for Future Customers 


—in the Fifth Grade 


WILLIAM C. MAGELSSEN 


Are the chikren really interested? de 


TV station, the fire an ice-cream 
pop factory. The leaders 


The author is assistant cashier of 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Billings, Mont. 


ow old should a child be be- 
H fore he begins to learn about 
banks? The Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Billings, Mont., be- 
lieves the right age is about 12, and 
it has effectively instituted a “Know 
Your Commercial Bank” program 
for children of that age. This edu- 
cational program, designed for and 
taken to the classroom of the fifth 
grader, is followed by a field trip to 
the bank by the students. During the 
year 1958 over 2,000 Billings stu- 
dents participated, and the results 
and interest were most gratifying. 
First, a letter is written to all 
school principals, offering to send 
an officer of the Security Bank to the 
school, at the school’s convenience, 
to give a flannelboard talk to the 
fifth grade students. This talk lasts 
35 minutes and is usually followed 
by a 15-minute question - answer 
period. (Be prepared to answer such 
questions as: “Who started the first 
bank in the world?” “Would your 
bank loan my father $40 to buy me 
a new bicycle?” “How old do you 
have to be to open a checking or a 
savings account?” “What do you do 
if everyone wants his money back 
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at once?” 
paid ?’’) 

The flannelboard talk consists of 
a slight modification of “Your Com- 
munity Bank,” an educational pro- 
gram developed under the sponsor- 
ship of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association. 

Our talk consists of six panels or 
topic discussions. The first explains 
the difference between national and 
state banks and the methods of 
charter. The second shows the vari- 
ous departments and services of 
a commercial bank. Panel No. 3 


“How much are you 


Fascinated fifth graders watch 


presents the need of the checking 
account, explanation of activity 
charges, and correct method of com- 
pleting a checkbook stub and check. 
Topic No. 4 reviews the various 
types of loans available from com- 
mercial banks, and generalizes credit 
risks. Panel No. 5 simplifies the 
bank’s financial statement and earn- 
ing assets, so that they can be 
readily understood without a finan- 
cial background. This panel also 
graphically explains distribution of 
a bank’s earnings and regulations 
under which a bank operates. The 
student’s attention is directed to the 
interesting point that approximately 
90% of the total footings represents 
customer deposits. The conclusion 
arrived at is that “You are the 
bank,” i.e., the depositor, in reality, 
constitutes the bank, and the cus- 
tomers’ problems are, of necessity, 
the problems of the commercial 
bank. This thesis leads to the con- 


head teller displaying currency 
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cluding panel, which gives primary 
importance to the proposition that 
your banker is always ready to assist 
you and should be consulted. 

The flannelboard presentation is 
also adaptable for use in adult edu- 
cation and has been used in the pro- 
graming of service clubs’ “after 
dinner” talks. The panel on checks 
was eliminated in these talks, and 
emphasis was placed on the com- 
mercial bank’s role in the economic 
growth of the community and nation. 

The panel board, 4’ x 8’, is easily 
disassembled into four pieces, which 
fit into a suitcase-type of carrying 
case that is readily transportable. 

An appointment for the class to 
visit the bank is usually made at the 
same time the flannelboard talk is 
scheduled. This field trip is usually 
jointly planned by the teacher and 
students. Transportation from the 
school to the bank and return is also 
planned by the teacher and students. 
The bank does not offer transporta- 
tion, but when it is asked to do so it 
furnishes two or three bank cars 
with drivers. Usually the students 
arrive in school buses or in private 
cars furnished by parents. 

The children are met by their host 
at the door (the arrival of 25 to 30 
excited children is no secret). The 
children are taken to the assembly 
room and, after being welcomed, are 
invited to leave their coats and 
books on their chairs, since they will 
return again to this same room. On 
the tour, which lasts 35 minutes, the 
children visit the mailing machine, 
automatic letter opener, the IBM 
proof-transit machines, the Recor- 
dak, the print shop, the record vault, 
the vault door complete with locking 


Time locking mechanism inspires 
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The three R’s are expanded to include the ABC’s of bank loans 


mechanism and time locks, safe de- 
posit boxes, bookkeeping machines, 
check canceling machine, stock ex- 
change teletype, lobby, head teller. 

The head teller makes a point of 
having available interesting cur- 
rency and machines to show the 
children. A $500 bill will set eyes 
popping, and a $1,000 bill will bring 
audible “oh’s” and “ah’s.” Foreign 
currency, coin counting and wrap- 
ping machines, new money from the 
Fed, and counterfeit money will hold 
the youngsters spellbound. The chil- 
dren visit the lobby, inspect the 
tellers’ windows, where special em- 
phasis is placed on the savings 
department. The chairman of the 
board of directors and the president 
of the bank are introduced or, if 
occupied, pointed out to the children. 

Can you think of anything more 


questions about size and weight 


thrilling to a child than to see 
“thousands of dollars and the presi- 
dent of the bank”? The tour is con- 
cluded by a return to the assembly 
room for a Dixie cup of ice cream. 
While eating the ice cream, the 
group is invited to ask questions con- 
cerning the tour. It is during this 
session that the banker is manyfold 
repaid for his time, trouble, and 
planning. He will receive such ques- 
tions as: “I would like to be a 
banker. How much schooling should 
I have?” “Do you go to business 
school to learn how to operate ma- 
chines, or does the bank teach you?” 
“Do you have insurance on your 
deposits?” “Who owns this bank?” 
A combination program of “flan- 
nelboard” talks in the school and 
visits to the bank has been given to 
various educational levels of stu- 
dents—fourth grade to college soph- 
omores. Experience has shown that 
the youngster in the- fifth grade. 
with an alert mind and imagination. 
is the most receptive and responsive. 
Junior-high age students, although 
gaining new experiences, often ap- 
pear indifferent and unresponsive. 
High school seniors, realizing that 
they are on the threshold of more 
complete utilization of banking serv- 
ices, provide excellent audiences. The 
most rewarding group was repre- 
sented by 18 children of various ages 
from a state-operated cerebral palsy 
center. Members of the bank’s staff 
vied for the privilege of pushing the 
wheel chairs of these brave young- 
sters who were so pleased to peer 
inside the business world that so 
many of them would never enter. 
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"Varsity 


Banking 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


Columbia University’s Alma Mater statue by 
Daniel Chester French is a New York land- 


VERYBODY talks about banking 
education these days, and a lot 
of people are doing something 

about it. This article concerns a par- 
ticular “something”—the establish- 
ment of chairs in banking at Ameri- 
can universities by institutions and 
individuals engaged in the business. 
Here’s a highly constructive project 
in which, judging from letters of 
inquiry received by the new A.B.A. 
Council on Banking Education, 
there’s widening interest. 

We report on four chairs; if you 
know of others please write us and 
we'll pass the information along. 
Meanwhile, resumés of what’s being 
done on these campuses may stimu- 
late some thinking. 

Two of the professorships—one at 
the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, the other at Columbia 
University, New York City — are 
made possible by banks: the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, and Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, respectively. 
One has been set up by the Missis- 
sippi Bankers Association at the 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, 
while another, at the University 
of Illinois, is provided through the 
generosity of the late Fred S. Bailey, 
a banker of Champaign, Ill. Each is 
in the university’s department or 
school of business. 

Obviously the purpose of the 
chairs is to provide higher education 
for men specializing in banking and 
finance, under the guidance of the 
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mark. 


She symbolizes wisdom 


best educators. But a valuable by- 
product of making better. bankers is 
a stimulation of student interest in 
bank careers—indeed an important 
result. 

Here are brief summaries of the 
four university projects: 


NORTH CAROLINA — The 
Wachovia Chair of Banking at the 
School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


In 1951 the Wachovia established a 
$100,000 endowment for this pro- 
fessorship, the first of its kind. The 
money was entrusted to the Busi- 
ness Foundation of the university. 

No strings were attached to the 
gift; the chair is independent. In- 
come is used to supplement the sal- 
ary of the professor and to support 
research and appropriate activities 
in banking. In that framework there 
has been money for equipment for 
the professor’s office, for the banking 
library, and similar projects. 

One of the bank’s purposes was 
to get better personnel into banking, 
not only at Wachovia but at other 
North Carolina banks. We’re told 
it’s working out that way—banks in 
the state are getting better pre- 
pared young men, and a higher 
quality student is becoming inter- 
ested in banking. Wachovia itself 
has some men who have taken the 
course; other banks have graduates, 
too. 

The chair’s incumbent is Profes- 
sor Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., who gives 


graduate and undergraduate courses, 
including a major in banking. The 
case method is used, and Professor 
Kreps obtains his material from 
banks throughout the state. 

The endowment was set up while 
Robert M. Hanes was president of 
Wachovia. Mr. Hanes, former presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., was at one time 
president of the university’s Busi- 
ness Foundation. 


MISSISSIPPI—Chair of Bank- 
ing, School of Commerce and Bus- 
iness Administration. 


Tue university and the association 
reached their agreement just over a 
year ago, and although the full 
teaching program has not been put 
into effect, the entire curriculum is 
being reviewed and a 2-semester 
course in Bank Management has 
already been activated at the senior 
level. Also, the Chair of Banking 
has taken over the responsibility 
of instruction in the junior level 
course in Money and Banking, which 
is part of the general studies at the 
School of Commerce and Business 
Administration. Two other courses 
will be activated at the beginning of 
the next semester. The professor is 
Dr. Charles F. Haywood, formerly 
with the Bank of America and the 
American Bankers Association. 
Leigh Watkins, Jr., secretary of 
MBA, says that the amount of the 
endowment fund originally raised 
among the member banks for the 
chair exceeded $18,000; the agree- 
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Two Banks, a State Association, and a Banker Have 


Provided Banking Professorships at 4 Universities 


ment was for a minimum of $15,000 
annually for five years. He adds: 

“We are preparing now the solici- 
tation of the second year’s fund and 
expect to continue the support in- 
definitely, or limit it to the minimum 
5-year period in the event the Chair 
does not serve the purpose intended. 
We have no misgivings, however, as 
to the failure of the Chair to serve 
its purpose.” 

That purpose is, first, to provide 
instruction for banking majors that 
will be “equal in quality to that 
provided by the country’s leading 


universities”; second, to develop a 


research program, “primarily cover- 
ing topics of importance to commer- 
cial banking in Mississippi’; and 
third, development of a cooperative 
program between the university and 
interested bankers “looking towards 
higher standards of professional 
training.” This may involve an ar- 
rangement whereby banks will pro- 
vide summer jobs for selected stu- 
dents, thus adding practical train- 
ing to academic instruction. 

Dr. Haywood’s title is Professor 
of Economics and Banking. 
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COLUMBIA—The S. Sloan Colt 
Chair of Banking and Finance, 
Graduate School of Business. 


Tus professorship, established 
last summer and held by Dr. Roger 
Murray, is named after the retired 
and widely known chief executive 
officer of Bankers Trust Company. 

The bank is commited to provide 
$25,000 a year for five years, renew- 
able annually for the ensuing five 
years in the absence of cancellation 
by the trust company. Columbia is 
thus assured of a 4-year period in 
which to make necessary adjust- 
ments in the mutually unanticipated 
event of cancellation, says Dean 
Courtney C. Brown, of the Gradu- 
ate School. 

“The expenses of the chair,” he 
tells us, “‘will be budgeted by the 
university each year, and any part 
of the $25,000 unspent during a 
fiscal year will be assigned to en- 
dowment to earn income at the aver- 
age rate realized by the university 
on its investments. Such earned in- 
come will then be recredited to 
endowment. Should the bank in any 


year wish to make a payment in ex- 
cess of $25,000, the excess will be 
credited to endowment. When and 
if the income on the accumulated 
endowment reaches $25,000, the 
commitment of the bank for annual 
payments will be construed as ended. 

“By adapting the financial ar- 
rangements to the requirements of 
both the bank and the university, it 
has been possible to achieve impor- 
tant commemorative and academic 
purposes. 

“The methods used or modifica- 
tions of them may be helpful as a 
guide to other business and educa- 
tional institutions.” 


ILLINOIS—Bailey Memorial 
Chair of Money, Banking, and 
Finance, College of Commerce & 
Business Administration. 


Tue will of the late Fred S. Bailey, 
president of the Champaign (IIl.) 
National Bank, provided for this 
professorship in the Department of 
Finance. It was established in 1956, 
reports Dean Paul M. Green, and 
the income provided through the 
grant is adequate to provide “an 
attractive professional salary.” How- 
ever, the university contemplates 
supplementing the income, if neces- 
sary, to support appointment of an 
outstanding professor in money and 
banking. 

Mr. Bailey’s will said it was his 
intention to provide “sound, Ameri- 
can instruction in the principles of 
economics and free enterprise to the 
youth.” He did not provide that the 
stipend shall constitute “the sole re- 
muneration of the occupant or oc- 
cupants of the Bailey Memorial 
Chair of Money, Banking, and Fi- 
nance unless the board of trustees of 
the University of Illinois shall deem 
such advisable.” 

At present the Chair is un- 
tenanted, but it is expected that the 
university’s Selection Committee will 
recommend an appointment at a 
reasonably early date. 
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& Dex Courtney C. Brown of the Graduate School of Business at 
y Columbia, commenting on the progress made in business support for 
el higher education, says: 
h “Wise business leaders realize that national costs for higher education - 
2 will grow and that business will pay its incremental share—in the form 
s of larger taxes to the extent it fails to support private educational 
s effort. It is simply good business sense to keep as much of the total — 
f educational activity within the scope of private support as possible.” 
s An example of support is the Business Foundation of North Carolina, 
. Ine., established more than a decade ago by the state’s businessmen, — 
assistance and otherwise, all types of education, service, and research “ 


Researching Women’s Market 


for Bank Services 


LELIA EASSON and HERBERT BRATTER 


Bankers generally are aware that 
much of their business is with 
women, but few have studied wom- 
en’s banking needs with a view to 
developing new business from this 
source. In the following question- 
and-answer interview with BANK- 
ING’S correspondent, HERBERT BRAT- 
TER, some of the possibilities for 
developing new business among or 
through the influence of women by 
the use of market research are out- 
lined. Mrs. EASSON is an economist 
specializing in family economics and 
marketing research. She is in the 
Office of Distribution, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerc:2. 


Do women constitute a market 

QO for banking services separate 

* and distinct from the general 

market? In other words, can a 

bank’s market research profitably be 

focused on the women in the bank’s 
locality ? 


A. The first thing is to understand 
in general the importance of women 
to the financial world and to a par- 
ticular bank. It has been estimated 
that more women than men are 
shareholders of public corporate 
stocks, while the numbers of each 
sex with life insurance, savings ac- 
counts, and Government bonds are 
not far different. On the other hand, 
a substantially smaller number of 
women than men own corporate 
bonds and real estate mortgages 
and bonds, and the difference is par- 
ticularly great in the number with 
investments in annuities and pen- 
sions and privately held stocks. In 
1952 more than 61,000,000 women 
and 61,000,000 men had one or more 
of nine forms of investments. This 
means that women not less than 
men have financial responsibilities 
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and problems and that, in planning 
its program to serve private indi- 
viduals, a bank may well think in 
terms of rewarding business to be 
had from women. 

Thirty percent of wives are in 
the labor force and their earnings 
are substantial. During 1956, 41% 
of wives worked some time during 
the year and one-third of these 
worked full-time. In families where 
the husband’s income alone ranged 
from $3,000 to $7,000, the propor- 
tion of wives working full-time was 
even larger. 

It follows that wives have quite a 
bit to say about how the family in- 
come is spent. Wives, in fact, have 
a strong influence not only on fam- 
ily spending but also on borrowing 
and saving, whether or not they are 
employed outside the home. 

In general, however, banking busi- 
ness done by wives is family bank- 
ing business and probably should 
be sought as such. Husbands and 
wives often approach the lender to- 
gether for a loan, since both sig- 
natures are frequently required on 
the note. A couple’s decision to bor- 
row for family purposes is usually 
based on the joint judgment of both 
husband and wife. Paying off the 
loan requires adjustments in the 
family’s spending pattern, and econ- 
omies in food, clothing, household 
operations, and elsewhere are usu- 
ally left to the management of the 
wife. The same pattern of self-de- 
nial to pay off a business loan pre- 
vails in families of small business- 
men where the wives frequently play 
an important part affecting both the 
home and the business. 


« How should a bank set about 
analyzing the role of women in its 
business? 


‘different lines — research 


A, A bank can readily sort its ac- 
counts into three classes—men’s, 
women’s, and joint. The last two 
should be then added together for 
the purpose of evaluating women’s 
use of bank services. Or for greater 
accuracy a sort could be made to 
determine signers of checks, notes, 
and the like. This would yield one 
piece of information. If the dollar 
amounts involved were aggregated 
and averaged, the bank would have 
even better information on the pro- 
portion of women’s business, and it 
would also have a better statistical 
base from which to measure subse- 
quent progress, if business develop- 
ment among women is aggressively 
undertaken. All this would help in 
deciding where to concentrate the 
next efforts. Such account analysis 
is the sort of “operations research” 
described by the late John O. Chap- 
pell, Jr., in his article “Cost is the 
Crux of Market Research for Banks” 
in the August 1957 issue of BANK- 
ING. 


Q. Over and above this, just how 
can a bank utilize research in de- 
veloping new business among wo- 
men? 


A. The research would go along 
in wo- 
men’s economic status; and special 
projects, such as surveys, to answer 
questions on women’s banking pref- 
erences and needs. It is best to be- 
gin by making the most of infor- 
mation already collected. Like other 
businesses, banks have a natural 
trading area, and ideally a bank 
would study facts about women in 
its own trading area. But in many 
instances, for one reason or another, 
the bank cannot readily obtain the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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DiB-435 


whatever the 
drive-in site, with 
DIEBOLD equipment 
YOU'RE RIGHT! 


Whatever your drive-in banking situation or 

plans, you can count on Diebold Drive-In banking 
windows to help you develop maximum traffic 
through your installation. Key reason lies in Diebold’s 
unequalled experience with Drive-In situations 

of almost unlimited variety. Another vital reason: 
the range of Diebold Drive-In Windows is so 
comprehensive that whatever your site, there’s a 
Diebold Drive-In window designed specifically 

to solve your kind of problem. 


Put this great fund of experience and drive-in 
banking know-how to work on your problems. 

To find out how Diebold can help costs you nothing 
and could prove invaluable! Simply have your 
secretary mail the coupon today. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED cer. 5-2 


CANTON, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on Diebold 
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Take it from bankers who have already put the 
ingenious new posting machines to work — 


The need for accurate and complete 
microfilm copies of all transactions is 
every bit as important, if not more so, 
with automated bookkeeping as with 
the original single posting system 
introduced by Recordak more than 
30 years ago. 


For reference purposes, alone, it’s essential 
to have picture-perfect Recordak microfilm 
copies on hand at all times. 


And speaking of automation, you'll find it 
pays to automate your microfilming whether 
you’re using new or conventional bookkeep- 
ing methods. 


The Recordak Reliant Microfilmer, for 
example, lets you feed documents automati- 
cally... .index them automatically . .. cancel or 
endorse them automatically. All in one opera- 
tion! Best of all, this is automation which even 
the smallest banks can afford. (Recordak 
Endorser is a low-cost accessory.) 


‘* Recordak’’ is a trademark 


=RECORDPRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send folder describing Recordak Reliant 
with Kodamatic Indexing, and details on 30-day 
free trial. 


Name. 
Bank. 
Position 
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City 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
local facts relating to women and 
must assume that the local patterns 
are similar to patterns for larger 
areas for which data are available. 

A good start would be to obtain 
from the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C., their release 
CPR Series P-20, No. 81, Marital 
Status, Economic Status, and Fam- 
ily Status, March 1957 (25¢) and 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., another 
Census publication, CPR Series P-50, 
No. 81, Family Characteristics of 
Working Wives: March 1957 (10¢). 
For example, the former shows that 
there are nearly 55,000,000 women 
age 20 and over, compared with 
nearly 51,000,000 men in the same 
age group. Over 9,000,000 of the 
women are widowed or divorced and 
over 5,000,000 are single (and over 
20 years of age). In the married 
group are over 40,000,000 women 
20 or over and nearly another mil- 
lion in the 14 to 19-year-old age 
bracket, 


Q. So what? How can these sta- 
tistics be applied to a_banker’s 
problem in developing new banking 
business in his particular commu- 
nity ? 


A. The statistics give some idea of 
the ratios a bank might expect if 
it were tapping each of these groups 
proportionately, assuming that the 
local and national patterns are 
alike. Among personal bank ac- 
counts of individuals a bank might 
expect more than one nonmarried 
woman’s account to each three fam- 
ily accounts. 

There are three reasons why the 
actual ratio might be different from 
the national pattern: (a) the dis- 
tribution of marital status in the 
community might be different from 
the national average, (b) the bank 
might not be getting the nonmar- 
ried women’s business, and (c) the 
bank’s records may not provide the 
necessary information for a good 
comparison. A bank that intends to 
analyze its accounts to determine 
who its customers are should re- 
cord needed facts about new cus- 
tomers as they come in. Sometimes 
credit bureaus can supply missing 
facts about old customers. 

Some population data are avail- 
able on a local basis, but little data 
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indicating income or assets by sex. 
The Census volumes show marital 
status by sex for counties, metro- 
politan areas, urban places, and 
even Census tracts in 64 places. This 
may be helpful to a bank seeking a 
larger share of the business of 
women. 

State departments of commerce 
and labor, colleges and universities, 
particularly in their schools of busi- 
ness, chambers of commerce, and 
boards of trade are often very re- 
sourceful in compiling statistics. A 
bank should ascertain what research 
such organizations have done that 
would be helpful. 

A bank may want to know other 
things before starting to develop 
new business with women. Once a 
bank has adopted this objective, and 
analysis suggests that a particular 
service has possibilities of develop- 
ment, tried ways of getting new 
business can be undertaken at once. 
In its statement enclosures featur- 
ing services, its newspaper and radio 
or TV advertising, and its direct 
contacts the bank should emphasize 
its services to women. Women like 
to be appreciated, even as cus- 
tomers, whether in a dress shop or 
a bank. 


- Do you recommend that banks 
keep the women’s market in mind 
whenever they are preparing a sell- 
ing or advertising campaign—even 
in their institutional advertising? 


A. Yes. But sales efforts should 
have specialized targets. That is, 
there are a number of different 
groups of potential customers among 
women, and separate advertising or 
promotional appeals should be di- 
rected to the different groups in- 
dividually. 

For example, there is the widowed 
group. It constitutes 14% of women 
over 20. Although greatly outnum- 
bered by married women over 20, 
widows are more numerous than di- 
vorcees and all the single women 
over 20 together. There are nearly 
8,000,000 widows in the country. 
Also, it is a group in which assets 
are concentrated. Surveys of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
ficiaries show that older widowed 
beneficiaries are substantially bet- 
ter off in asset income than older 
men without wives. Of course this 
does not mean that widows on the 
average have large fortunes. 


So often you read bank ads di- 
rected to men as potential trust 
customers—‘“‘Why you should make 
a will” advertising. Women with 
property also should make wills. 
But the ads seem all too often to 
be written by men with only men 
readers in mind. Why not a few 
ads aimed at women? 


Q. Can you suggest any additional 
groups of women among whoni 
banking business may be developed? 


A. There are four others — self- 
employed business and professional 
women, employed professional wo- 
men, young women on their first 
jobs, and wives, to name the main 
groups. It is well to think of women 
in groups such as these because the 
advertising appeals, and to some ex- 
tent the type of banking business to 
be solicited, will differ. Self-em- 
ployed business and professional 
women may have business as well 
as personal accounts to place; they 
may also require business financing 
and advice. Established professional 
women on salaries, on the other 
hand, constitute a different market. 
Their requirements will be for per- 
sonal affairs and their savings may 
be relatively high. Young women on 
their first jobs should be of special 
interest to a bank that is looking 
to the future. Wives, of course, 
sometimes own a business or work 
for a salary, but most of them do 
not. 

While statistics on a trading area 
basis to show the numbers of these 
groups are generally not available, 
it would be a comparatively simple 
research task to compile mailing 
lists of, say, self-employed and busi- 
ness and professional women from 
license records. In the case of self- 
employed professional women the 
telephone directory can be of great 
help. Women’s service clubs might 
provide member lisis if the pur- 
pose appealed to them. Graduation 
class lists are useful. Also, mailing 
list houses are very resourceful in 
providing lists. It is of utmost im- 
portance to have up-to-date lists be- 
cause of high mobility. 


Q. What about further market re- 
search to help decide on specific 
banking services to be featured in 
promotions to attract women’s busi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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“Finger-Tip Touch’ is all it takes! 


First National Bank, Columbus, Ga. « Architect: E. Oren Smith, A.1.A.; Associate Architects: Jas. J.W. Biggers and Associates, Columbus, Ga. 


® 
P ITTC OMATIC . .. the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


S THE depositor walks up to this 
Hercuuite® Plate Glass Door and 
touches the handle with his finger, the 
door swings open with a silent—pleasant— 
invitation to enter. No more struggling 
with heavy doors. No more juggling 
clumsy packages. 

Wherever the Prrrcomatic Automatic 
Door Opener has been used, bankers have 
noticed an increase in business. New deposi- 
tors are attracted to the bank and older 
customers are pleased with the convenience 


Paints - 


and modernity of this device. They also 
appreciate the open-vision effect created 
by the glass doors. 

The Prrrcomatic Door Opener operates 
on a simple hydraulic principle and is com- 
pletely dependable. It opens doors 
smoothly, silently, safely at all times and 
is not affected by wind pressure or other 
weather conditions. The Prrrcomatic Door 
Opener can be installed just as easily on 
remodeling jobs as in new construction. It 
is self-contained and has no visible oper- 


Glass - Chemicals - Brushes - Plastics - Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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ating mechanism. It can be installed for 
handle, mat, or remote control. 

More information is available. Why not 
send for it today? 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 9115, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


| would like to offer my customers the 
convenience of the PITTCOMATIC Door 
Opener. Will you please send complete 
information to: 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


ness? Any pointers there would be 
useful. 


A, For example, if a bank were 
considering installing safe deposit 
boxes in a new branch office, it 
might be worth while to make a 
survey of homemakers to obtain an 
expression of interest in such a ser- 
vice or some feature of it, such as 
large boxes or bulk storage for 
household valuables while the fam- 
ily is away from home. The replies 
would assist the management in 
its planning, and the contact would 
be a valuable advertising device. 

In the same way interest in a 
drive-in teller window might be as- 
sessed. Women in a selected geo- 
graphical area might be asked what 
hours they found most convenient 
for deposits and withdrawals. 

This kind of research might best 
be done through a questionnaire, 
possibly on a sampling basis. Prob- 
ably the services of an expert would 
be required. 

Often it is acceptable to act on 
reasonable assumptions without spe- 
cial research. Some officer of the 
bank will be familiar with the his- 
tory of the service and the experi- 
ence of other banks. This, of course, 
is a type of research. 


e Is advice on financial problems 
something banks should stress in 
seeking women’s business? 


A. I believe so. To get the answer 
to that question would make a very 
interesting research project. Facts 
on what women expect of their 
banks and what services they would 
find useful would provide excellent 
guidance in many bank decisions. 
In the case of the “average” bank, 
probably a study of this sort would 
best be made by surveying a geo- 
graphic area of middle and high 
economic rank. Data should be 
gathered of such nature as to per- 
mit a classification of respondents 
by sex, by marital status, employ- 
ment status, and other factors, so 
that the follow-up action program 
including advertising may be di- 
rected to specific groups. The ques- 
tionnaire should be “structured”— 
that is, a choice of specified answers 
should be offered—but free answers 
to some questions should also be so- 
licited. These last may raise prob- 
lems in classification, but they may 
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also provide some excellent leads to 
banking services needed by women, 
such as advice and guidance on fi- 
nancial and investment problems. 
Women more often than not feel 
pretty much at sea in handling fi- 
nancial affairs. As each problem 
arises, women should try to get the 
relevant facts, but this is often not 
well done or not done at all. In the 
latter case they tend to act without 
benefit of expert advice. Sometimes 
they get into real trouble. 

A family in financial difficulties 
may prefer not to let the banker 
know of it; some can work their 
way out by economies or more per- 
sons in the family working. A few 
get deeper and deeper in debt, par- 
ticularly where there is illness or 
work lay-offs. It is important that 
women become personally acquainted 
with their bankers and feel enough 
confidence to consult them when- 
ever desirable. 


Q. Would a women’s department 
help to develop women’s patronage? 


As Circumstances and desires vary. 
In one bank a survey of women 
customers’ preferences may indicate 
that a women’s department would 
be extremely popular. In another it 
might show that the women defi- 
nitely don’t wish to be segregated. 
Much would depend on the type of 
clientele. 

In seeking customer preferences 


-ALl- 


“J will not wait outside!” 


on this subject by questionnaire, it. 
would be necessary to describe’ 
rather fully what services the pro- 
posed “women’s department” would 
render, as otherwise the respondents 
might have trouble in answering in- 
telligently. 

Of course there may be circum- | 
stances where a bank knows its cus- 
tomers’ preferences, and the wo-- 
men’s department or other service 
is installed subject to reappraisal.” 
This was the case at a branch of 
a New York bank, where the women © 
in the branch’s predominantly resi- 
dential neighborhood found it tire- 
some to wait in line at checking 
account windows while the commer- © 
cial accounts did their banking. As ~ 
a special service, the bank installed © 
a “ladies banking corner,” consist-~ 
ing of an area with some easy chairs, © 
two writing desks, and checking | 
teller service. As you doubtless” 
know, there are somewhat similar 
accommodations in certain banks © 
over the country, including some in | 
Washington, D. C. 

Speaking of financial advice, an 7 
education job in family finance 
might be done by a bank on a group © 
basis. Nonbank financial institu- 7 
tions have offered family finance ~ 
classes as a public service and as © 
a means of interesting the public 
in their own services. These classes © 
fit into the whole movement toward ~ 
adult education today. There is no © 
reason why a commercial bank could 
not usefully engage in such group 
education. It is easy to think of a © 
research project for every single © 
banking service—personal, real es- © 


tate and commercial loans, checking © 


and savings accounts, travelers © 
checks, walk-up and drive-in teller 
service, collections, and so forth. Re- 
search means facts on which to base 
actions. 

A bank serving the public serves 
women as well as men. Whether the 
women among its customers and po- 
tential customers constitute a group 
distinct enough to warrant special- 
ized market research and specialized 
advertising and sales appeal a bank 
must decide for itself. 

In many cases it will be found 
that the women’s part of the local 
banking market is a neglected sec- 
tor; that the bank’s efforts to attract 
and serve customers are formulated 
by men for men and overlook the 
possibilities of developing more 
banking business among the women 
of the community. 
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blueprints in the night 


Midnight oil isn’t all that’s burning. So is 
this bank officer. He’s missed two bridge 
nights in a row, his wife is unhappy, and 
he’s sure he’ll never hold his eyes open 
in tomorrow’s Discount meeting. 

But somebody has to untangle those 
new quarters plans, submitted by a de- 
signer who doesn’t understand the needs 
of modern banking. Somebody who 


knows the bank’s work flow, its operat- 
ing details, the functions and problems 
of each department. 


Tomorrow the officer will tactfully 
suggest to the new quarters commit- 
tee that next time they bring in special- 
ized financial planners and designers 
... people who know how to build maxi- 
mum efficiency into every square foot of 
space. People like Bank Building Corpo- 
ration, who have completed over 3,400 
financial projects... whose specialized 
team brings to your project creative 
talent plus banking know-how, relieving 
you of all the time-consuming details. 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA «+ AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 


Bank Building Corporation’ s 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this brochure that 
dramatically documents actual 
dollar savings realized by 
planning. No obligation. 
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You'd expect a bank like Chase 
Manhattan to offer every corres- 
pondent service. You’d expect 
Chase Manhattan to offer the guid- 
ance of specialists . . . specialists 
in particular geographical areas, 
in key industries such as aviation 
or petroleum, in all the phases 
of correspondent banking. 


But what might come as a 
pleasant surprise is Chase Man- 
hattan’s philosophy of personal 
correspondent service, expressed 
through the people who serve 
you. Whatever your problem, 
you'll find it approached and 
appraised with interest, under- 
standing and enthusiasm. And 
you will find, too, a reassur- 
ing reluctance to settle for cut- 
and-dried solutions when crea- 
tive and constructive answers are 


called for. 


This attitude characterizes not 
only the Chase Manhattan man 
who calls on your bank and the 
Chase Manhattan people you 
call on in New York. It applies 
equally to the Chase Manhattan 
people who serve you behind the 
scenes, and whom you never see. 
It helps explain why nearly half 
of all banks with New York cor- 
respondents have chosen Chase 
Manhattan. 


The difference 


SERVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Analysis of investment portfolios 
Around-the-clock mail pick-up 

Quick collection of items 

Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders 

Credit information 

Full foreign services 

Safekeeping of securities 

Many personal services 
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to the 
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at 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered 1799 


Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Check Story 
Told in 
Comics Style 


ROM the Federal Reserve Bank 
ie New York comes a 4-color book 

which has given 100,000 school 
children more information about 
checks than most of their parents 
probably know. It’s scheduled for 
much wider circulation. 

“The Story of Checks,” a 20-page 
pamphlet in “comics” style, is the 
work of the bank’s Public Informa- 
tion Department. It was produced 
“in response to requests by secon- 
dary schools for information on 
check collection in the United 
States.” The first big printing was 
soon exhausted, but the second will 
be ready, we’re told, about January 
15. 

The “Story” is rather hard to de- 
scribe, so we refer you to the accom- 
panying demonstration of the tech- 
nique. The drawings were done by 
Marie Severin, staff artist in the 
Fed’s PI department. The easyread- 
ing educational text was staff writ- 
ten. 

On the second cover is a drawing 
of a check, with the important loca- 
tions spotted by arrows. On the 
third cover are graphic instructions 
on how to write and endorse a check. 

The story begins with a banker, 
sitting on his desk, who’s saying: 
“In my hand I hold one of the most 
important pieces of paper in the 


How to Get the Book 

Banks and businesses can obtain 
“The Story of Checks” from the 
Reserve bank in their district; the 
New York Fed has allocated part of 
its 1,000,000-copy second printing 
for distribution in this way. 

Orders for up to 100 copies are 
filled free. For larger orders there 
is a charge of $3 per 100 copies— 
the cost price, offered as a service. 
The book is free to schools in un- 
limited quantities, and single copies 
for individuals are also free. 


world—a check. $9 out of every $10 
of what we owe are paid by check. 
We have today 52,000,000 checking 
accounts in the United States. I 
want to tell you what happens to the 
checks exchanged between these ac- 
counts as well as pertinent facts 
about the past, present, and future 
of checks.” 

The rest of the book, of course, 
carries along the story, in colored 
“comics,”’ of checkbook money—how 
it began, the first stage of checks 
in this country, and the second stage, 
or the Federal Reserve System. To 
show how the System works, a check 
is traced through the FRS collection 


and clearance procedure. There are 
also interesting statistics (graphi- 
cally presented) on checkbook money 
in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

The story’s third stage is auto- 
mation; it’s pictured accurately and 
entertainingly. “These develop- 
ments,” says the text, “foreshadow 
a shift from manual to machine 
check handling. This shift will at 
once create new and interesting jobs 
and eliminate some of the tedious 
and monotonous jobs in banking...” 

The “Story” concludes with a good 
glossary of check service terminol- 
ogy. 


HE GREEN- VISORED CLERK PERCHED ONA 
HIGH STOOL, WHO QUILLED THE DEBITS AND 
CREDITS OF COMMERCE, IS GONE FOREVER . 
SINCE’ WILLIAM S, BURROUGHS INVENTED THE 
ADDING MACHINE IN 1885, A RADICAL REVO- 
LUTION HAS TAKEN PLACE IN OFFICE WORK. 
THE PUNCHED CARD, KEY TO ELECTRONIC 
PROCESSING OF DATA IN MANY MACHINES, 
WAS INVENTED BY HERMAN HOLLERITH IN 1887, 
BUT WAS NOT USED WIDELY IN BANKING UNTIL 
AFTER WORLD WAR IL, 


WE NOW HAVE DIGITAL COMPUTERS, WHICH THROUGH THE SPEED OF ELECTR 
EL (CITY, CAN 
ADD AND SUBTRACT MILLIONS OF FIGURES IN ORDERLY SEQUENCE, WITH THEIR AID, IT 
HAS BEEN ESTIMATED 95 PER CENT OF ALL BANK BOOKKEEPING OPERATIONS CAN 


BE MECHANIZED.- 


First steps TOWARDS MECHANIZED CHECK HAMDLING HAVE ALRE. 
ADY BEEN TAKE 
WITH THE AGREEMENT IN 1957 TO USE MAGNETIC IMI’ CHARACTERS TO CODE CHECKS wiTH 
A "COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE,” THE AMERICAN E.ANKERS ASSOCIATION HAS MADE A 
DECISION PROBABLY OF MORE IMPACT THAN ANY ©"HER BANK OPERATIONS PROJECT IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. MAGNETIC INK WILL PROVIC'E A STANDARD SYSTEM FOR MACHINE 


READING AND PROCESSING FOR MILLIONS 


OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS IN THE FACE OF VARYING 


MACHINE DESIGNS, CHECK SIZES, HANDLING PROCEDURES, ETC. IT MAY DO FOR CHE 
HANOLING WHAT INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS DID FOR THE AUTO BUSINESS. “4 


THE PLACEMENT OF THE MAGNETIC 
INK CHARACTERS HAS BEEN 
AGREED UPON, PARALLEL AND 
ADJACENT TO THE BOTTOM EDGE 


OF CHECKS WITH PREPRINTING AND 
POSTPRINTING IN A BAND % INCH 
WIDE AND OF AN INCH FROM 


THE BOTTOM EDGE. 


AN CENY. Sgt 19.7 
TO THE 


No 1364 


BLANK BANK 9.26 


This sample page from “The Story of Checks” is part of the graphic explanation 
of automation. The drawing at the top is in four colors, the middle one mostly in 
light yellow (green table). The panel, bottom left, is yellow, too 
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A.B.A. Public Relations Council 
Plans and Projects for 1959 


its attention to a number of bank public relations 
problems and needs. For example: 

(1) Competition, and the need for continuing growth 
in bank deposits, earnings, reserves, and capital funds. 

(2) Need for continuing improvement in the “bank- 
ing product,” which can be defined as “financial policies, 
facilities, and services, and the people behind them.” 

(3) Continuing need for capable bank personnel, 
particularly the need for officer and staff training in 
sales and public relations. 

(4) Bank service deficiencies, i.e., faults, defects, or 
mistakes in local bank daily performance and daily 
communications in relations with the public. 

(5) Public misunderstanding, confusion, ignorance, 
prejudice, and antagonism in respect to banks, bankers, 
and banking. : 

(6) Public hesitancy or shyness, anxiety, even fear 
when it comes to doing business with banks, particu- 
larly on loans as borrowers. 

(7) Local bank complacency and inaction in respect 
to Government relations, including legislation and cul- 
tivation of personal relationships with legislators. 

(3) Bank apathy toward “planned public relations,” 
including absence of persistence and continuity in bank 
public relations programs. 

(9) Need for bank leadership in economic and finan- 
cial education. 

(10) Need for more effective A.B.A. communications 
with members to accomplish better member perception, 
understanding, and appreciation of what A.B.A. does 
for banking and for individual members in public rela- 
tions and business development. 

(11) Need for stimulating member banks to make 
more organized and more practical use of community 
relations, publicity, and press relations in their local 
public relations efforts. 

(12) Need for determining necessary banking 
changes in the traditional framework of day-to-day 
financial public relations Now . . . in order to PREPARE 
for the challenges that will surely accompany the pre- 
dicted expansion of banking’s market in the FUTURE. 


I 1959, the A.B.A. Public Relations Council will give 


There are many Public Relations Council projects in 
varying stages of development. For example: 
® Continuation, expansion, and intensification of the 
national mass consumer education program through 
active use of national communications media, i.e., crea- 
tion, development, and distribution of news and 
editorial material about banks, banking services, and 
bankers through national press syndicates, daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines, television, radio, opinion 
leaders, columnists, and special publications. 
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The Public Relations 
Council of the American 
Bankers Association met 
recently in New York 
City to discuss its pro- 
gram for the new year 


@ As “something special for the season,” the Council 
developed a timely script for television stations in 
December. Entitled “A Bagful of Gift Ideas for Your 
Date With Santa,” and including colorful tie-in props 
and visuals, the script offered practical tips on how 
to use bank services for novel Christmas gifts. Several 
stations throughout the country used it successfully. 

@ Also, the new A.B.A. film, A Man to Know, is now 
being actively promoted for showing on television. The 
first promotional mailing in November went to 125 TV 
stations in major cities. As a result, many showings 
have already been scheduled or held. 

@ Other projects “in the works” or “under considera- 
tion” include: Filmstrips in color on The Role of Com- 
mercial Banks in the American Economy for use in 
high schools . . . new material for the Public Relations 
Council Speech Service . . . new Public Relations Self- 
Audit Check List for Banks . . . eight new additions to 
the Council’s continuing series of public relations man- 
uals, the first on Bank Shareholder Relations . . . two 
new films .. . one on personal money management ; the 
other on trust services . . . plus several cooperative 
public relations projects with other organizations. 


Council Members 

Members of the Public Relations Council for 1958- 
1959 include: JoHN P. ANDERSON, vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, N. J.; 
Mrs. JEWEL S. BASKIN, assistant cashier and public 
relations officer, Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Columbia, S. C.; E. T. HETZLER, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; LAUDER HoncEs, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; WmLL1AM R. KENNEDY, executive vice- 
president, Union Market National Bank, - Watertown, 
Mass.; N. HALL LAYMAN, vice-president, The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.; ALLEN MORGAN, executive 
vice-president, First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Witt1am H. NEAL, senior vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Harris V. OSTERBERG, secretary, Nebraska Bankers As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr.; and LAWRENCE J. SMOTHER- 
MAN, assistant vice-president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MELVILLE M. PARKER, executive vice-president, First 
National Bank, Lebanon, Pa., is Council chairman. 

RupOoLPH R. FICHTEL of the A.B.A. staff is director. 
Messrs. ANDERSON, HETZLER, NEAL, and PARKER are 
members of the Council’s Interim Committee, a pre- 
paratory and exploratory working subcommittee which 
can meet quickly and more frequently as needed, and 
whose function it is to facilitate and to expedite full 
Council planning and action. 
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ONLY Chalional Adding Machines have Live Keyboard’... 
plus 13 other vital Owner-Operator features! 


Peete eee eee eee 


Never beforehaveso many time-and-effort- 
saving features been placed on one adding 
machine. Compare them—feature by fea- 
ture—with any other adding machine: 


. “Live” keyboard. 

. Instantly adjustable keytouch, 

. Automatic clear signal. 

. Subtractions print in red. 

. Automatic credit balance prints in red, 

. Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints. 

. Large answer dials. 


. Easy-touch key action. 
. Full visible keyboard. 


10. Automatic ciphers. 
11. Rugged duty construction. 
12. Keyboard interlock. 
13. Four-way paper space control. 
14. Three-way repeat. 
(quietness and beauty, too! ) 


Reduce hand-motion and effort up to 50% 
with National’s exclusive “Live” key- 
board, instantly adjustable to any oper- 
ator’s touch. Every key operates the motor 
—so you can forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth motion from keys to 
motor bar. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parrow 9, 0210 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES in 


oF 


75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 
or dealer. See phone 

book yellow pages. 
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BANKING'S Operation 59 and After 


Au of BANKING’S market research and studies made 
for the banking business by others point to one clear 
message: 


Now is the time for banks to step up the power of 
their sales programs. 


WHY NOW? Because the opportunity is unlimited 
and so is the competition. 


TECHNICAL progress, business expansion, popula- 
tion growth, and other circumstances today combine to 
create a powerful forward trend that is not likely to 
stop soon or reverse itself. The future will belong to 
those who are ready for it. 


TRUE, this prospect includes some trends of a 
grimmer kind like inflation and war, but for a few 
paragraphs let’s keep the lens focused on the brighter 
future and leave doomsday to the doomsters. 


s like this: 


* in current dotiers: Source: yepartn ot 
+ in ait Commercial and. Mutual Savings 


But the banks’ share in this growth for some years 
has been dwindling, as shown in the charts above right. 


IF THE present trend continues, banks will lose 
many billions of dollars in potential volume in the 
years to come. This is how competition works and 
Should work. Lately there has been a slight change 
for the better as far as bankers are concerned, but 
this does not alter the facts materially. 


: The figures charted are national, but the problem 
is mainly local. In the next few years some banks will 
go ahead and some will lose ground, regardless of what 
happens in the national picture. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS’ BUSINESS 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 

AS PERCENT OF NET SHORT 
TERM CORPORATE DEBT 


COMMERCIAL BANKS’ SHARE 
56% OF TOTAL FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM ASSETS 


1918 '23 '28 ‘33 ‘38 
ga: National Bureau of Economic Research 


DECLINE IN COMMERCIAL BANKS’ 


SHARE OF 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


DECLINE IN COMMERCIAL BANKS’ 
SHARE OF 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS 


1946 


Sources; ABA, and Credit Union National Assoc. Source: Federal Reserve Board 


BANKING’S editorial program is to provide individ- 
ual banks with complete, authentic information on the 
general outlook and the tools needed to improve ser- 
vices, operations, and sales. 


Through our own research facilities and the in- 
comparable fact-finding machinery of the American 
Bankers Association, BANKING is in a position to pro- 
duce this information in condensed, time-saving form, 
month by month. 


ON PAGES 70 and 71 is the first of a series of 
BANKING’s national advertising of the Association’s 
research resources. On page 74 are some of the market 
research subjects which have appeared in BANKING in 
recent years. On the following pages is a demonstration 
of pinpoint market research, showing what can be done 
locally to measure your effectiveness. 
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Prospecting for More Bank Business 


Don’t Play Around With Market Research — 


CERTAINLY in recent years there has been 
great progress in the science of bank market re- 
search, but not in the art of making practical use 
of it. 

Too often the information finds its way quickly 
to a library shelf where the only attention it gets 
is from the cleaning woman when she comes around 
to dust it off. 


i study was made to discover: 

(1) Social and economic characteristics of families 
in Medina, Ohio. 

(2) The familiarity of Medina families with the 
banking services offered by local banks, and the ex- 
tent to which those services were used. 

Medina was selected for this study primarily because 
an almost identical study was made for BANKING in 
the same town in 1946. The town was selected in 1946 
as being an “average” community. It is the center 
of a good general agricultural area, with a variety of 
manufacturers within the city having the normal util- 
ities, highway, and rail service. It is 19 miles west of 
Akron, 28 miles south of Cleveland. 

It is served by two banks and a savings and loan 
association. 

Its population in 1958 is estimated by the Chamber 
of Commerce at 8,092. This survey enumerated 2,140 
families with a projected population of 8,050. 

The study was conducted by specially trained inter- 
viewers, using face-to-face interviewing with an evenly 
“spaced” sample from prior enumeration. The total 
sample consisted of 153 householders, usually the 
housewife. 

Interviewing was completed on November 26, 1958. 

Twelve years have elapsed between this study and 
the first bank-use study in Medina. Even a super- 
ficial comparison of the two studies will indicate the 
shifts and changes which have occurred between the 
“hectic” postwar years and the “anxious” years of 
the late 1950s. 

In this period population has grown from 4,430 to 
8,050, an increase of 82%. The number of families has 
grown from 1,360 to 2,140, an increase of 57%. Fam- 
ily composition has shifted from small families (me- 
dian number of family members 3.6) to larger families 
with a larger proportion of children 10 years of age 
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Make It Work for You 


Evidence that the Medina banks have kept fairly 
close tab on their market and their merchandising 
is in the fact that competition has not gained a 
great deal of ground compared with the national 
picture. 

This latest survey will be analyzed, opportunities — 
explored, and actions recommended. BANKING will i 
report later on how the information was used. ; 


4 


and younger (median number of family members 4.3). 
Thus, there are more families with more children per 
family. It is interesting to note that the number of 
families composed of two or more married couples, 
which was so characteristic of the postwar years, has 
almost reached zero. 

While the proportion who own their own homes has 
remained constant at 73% to 74%, the average rent 
paid per month has almost doubled—from $36.44 to 
$67.56. This is an indication of the rising prices which 
have occurred. 

On the other hand, the intentions to purchase dura- 
ble goods, which were so characteristic of the post- 
war period, have been translated into actual posses- 
sions. Some appliances in the current study didn’t even 
exist at the time of the first Medina study—for example, 
television (95% now own); driers (46% now own). 

In this environment of profound shift and change 
of social and economic characteristics which have oc- 
curred in the past 12 years, bank attitudes and usages 
have undergone shifts and changes, also. 

There is only a slight change, if any, in the propor- 
tion of the families having savings accounts. The in- 
crease in the number of accounts is primarily due to 
the increase in the number of families and the number 
of family members; the proportion having checking | 
accounts has risen from 51% to 70%. 

The use of the mails for deposits has risen from 
3% to 84%. There is a decrease in the number of 
years which these families have done business with | 
their bank. Two reasons for choosing a particular 
bank have decreased: Congenial bank staff, and in- 
fluence by reputation. 

The amount of bank advertising recalled has in- 
creased for all media. In addition, the proportion who 
usually read bank advertising has increased slightly— 
from 65% to 69%. 
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The interviewer meets her next interviewee and .. . 


Total population in area studies 380%* 
*The average (mean) number of persons per family 
is 3.8. 


Number of family groups composed of 
One married couple 
Two married couples 
Note: 180, or 8% of the respondents, reported no families, 
only individuals. married couple,’’ for purposes 
of this study, consisted of blood-related groups who 
would normally constitute separate family units. 


Children’s ages 
Under 2 480 22% 
2 to 5 years 730 34 
5 to 10 years 660 31 
10 to 18 years 590 28 
Note: Number of families and percentages add to more than 
100% because many respondents indicated one or 
more children in each of several categories. 


. Age group of home head. 
Number of families whose head is 


. Employment. 
Number of families having 
One man 
Two men 
Three men 
Four or more 


One woman 
Two women 


& 4 Three women 
0, ee Four or more 


POPULATION 


Not employed 
No men in family 


1 Housing: Number of families in single houses, in two-family 
dwellings, and in multiple dwellings. 
Families in single houses 92% 
Families in two-family dwellings 3 
Families in multiple dwellings 5 No women in family 
One woman 
Total families 100% Two women 
Three or more 
. Population: Number of persons per family by sex and age 


89 
Men % 


Two men . «+ spends up to an hour with her, carefully filling out 
Three or more see eee the BANKING questionnaire 


Women 
No women 
One woman 
Two women 


Children 
No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three or more 


Total in the family 
One person 
Two persons 
Three persons 
Four persons 
Five persons 
Six or more 
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HOME OWNERSHIP 


5. Number of families. 


Owning their houses 
Renting their houses 


Average rent per month—$67.56 


. Number of families who have made home improvements 
within the last year which cost several hundred dollars or 
more. 
Home improvements 
17% 
83 


100% 


If “yes” to 6a—Which did you do, pay cash, have monthly 

payments arranged by the dealer, or finance through a bank? 
Paid cash 70% 
Monthly payments 8 
Financed through bank 19 
Don’t know 3 


100% 


. Do you plan on making any such home improvements within 
the next year? 
Plan home improvements 


2,140 


. If “yes” to 6b—Which will you do, pay cash, have monthly 
payments arranged by the dealer, or finance through a bank? 
Pay cash 
Monthly payments 
Financed through bank 
Don’t know 


100% 


. Number who, on buying or building a home, financed a loan. 
Financed loan 83% 
Did not finance a loan 17 


100% 


Part of Medina’s business section 


8c. Number who, on arranging a loan, would place the loan with: 
A bank 
A building and loan association .... 
A mortgage company 
An insurance company 
Relatives 
Not reported 


. Number who, on building a home, would finance a loan. 
Would finance a loan 100% 
Would not finance a loan 


180 100% 


. Number who, on arranging a loan, would place the loam 
with. 
A bank 88% 
A building and loan association 
A mortgage company 
An insurance company 
Don’t know 


APPLIANCES 


10. Appliance ownership and buying intentions. 
Number of families: 
Will arrange 
Will Will pay payments with 
Owning buy new cash Dealer Bank Finance 00. 


Refrigerator 
With freez- 
ing compart- 
ment 780 
36% 


Refrigerataor 

Without 

freezing 

compart- 

ment 1,260 
59% 

Total 2,040 

95% 


Separate 
freezer 
Have refrig- 
erator 590 
28% 
Do not have 
refrigerator 
Total 590 
28% 


Automatic 
washer 1,390 
65% 


Drier 980 
46% 


Vacuum 
cleaner 1,990 
93% 


Radio 2,020 
94% 


Television 2,030 
95% 


= 
850 100% 
9a. Number who plan on building within the next year. 
2,140 100% 
No 
2,140 100% 9b 
On 
Tw 
9c 
12. 
2,140 
Ta. 
180 100% 
13. 
360 =| 
100% 
240 100% 
8a. Bought or built home within the last 10 years. = 
2,140 
1,020 
30 10 10 10 
1% 84% 33% 83% 
: “FE 60 60 
80 40 30 10 
~ 4% 50% 38% 12% 
‘Vu 1% 100% 
10 10 
1% 50% 50% 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile ownership and buying intentions. 


Number of families: 
Will arrange 


Intend Will pay payments with 
Owning tobuy cash Dealer Bank Finance co. 


No cars 


One car 10 10 
1% 100% 
Two or more 
cars 20 10 10 
1% 50% 50% 


. Number of families reporting 
First Car SecondCar Third Car Total 
Purchased new 990 30 1,160 
46% 1% 54% 
Purchased used 970 0 1,130 
45% 0% 62% 
Total 1,960 30 2,490 
91% 1% 116% 
. Number who plan to buy furniture costing $200 within the 
year 
Will buy furniture 19% 
Will not buy furniture 80 
Don’t know 1 


2,140 100% 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


14. Number of families reporting savings accounts 
Neither adults nor children have 
savings accounts ... 
Adults only have savings accounts 
One adult 
Two adults 
Three or more adults 


Children only have savings accounts 
Two children ...... 

Three or more children 


Soth adults and children have savings accounts 
One adult and one child 
and two children 
and three or more children 
Two adults and one child 
and two children ...... 
and three or more children 
Three or more adults and one child.. 
and two children 
and three or more children 


Grand total 


. Distribution of family savings accounts 
With banks 
With building and loan associations .... 
With post office 
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. Number of families reporting savings other than banks, 


building and loan, and post office 
Number of families having 

U. S. Treasury Savings Bonds 

Other investments 

Life insurance 

Other methods 

None .. 

Not reported 


. Number of families reporting safety deposit boxes 


Have safety deposit boxes 
Do not have safety deposit boxes .... 


Safety deposit boxes are used: 
To keep cash 
Bonds and securities 
Valuable papers 
Other valuables 


. Number of families having checking accounts 


Have checking account 
Do not have checking account 28 
Not reported 


100% 


. Number of families in which family banking is done by: 


Husband 41% 
Wife 44 


. Number who make deposits by mail 


Make deposits by mail 
Do not make deposits by mail 


. Number who do most of their financial business at: 


The Old Phoenix National Bank 
Savings Deposit 

Both Old Phoenix and Savings Deposit 
Savings and loan association 
Out-of-town banks 


100% 


22. Number of families dealing with their financial institution: 


Less than 1 year 
1 to 5 years 
Over 5 years 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


Lobby of the Old Phoenix National Bank 
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Who has the last word 


ON TRUST INVESTMENT MATTERS ? 


Investment 
problems: 
always of first 
importance 
at trust 
meetings 
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... thanks to the constant pioneering work of the 
American Bankers Association’s TRUST DIVISION 


in all phases of trust affairs. 


For example, take the perpetual problem of the nation’s 


banks that have small trust departments: How to 


get expert management and better-income-producing 


investments for trust funds of customers? 


A new solution: The model statute worked out by the 
ABA Trust Division (based on the New York State 

Bank Fiduciary Fund ). This plan is available to bankers 
in any state for legislative enactment. It provides 

for a statewide mutual investment fund, in which small 
banks can participate, with a large bank in the 

state selected as trustee. It assures wide diversification 


of investments for trust customers of small banks. 


This investment plan is only one of many new ABA 
TRUST DIVISION activities spotlighted in 

recent issues of BANKING. Watch for articles 

soon on the new “Handbook on Handling Businesses 


in Trust” and “Glossary of Fiduciary Terms.” 


Largest paid circulation of any 


publication in the banking field. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series featuring the broad research activities of the American Bankers Association 


( You 
AY Clo... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


23. Number of families giving the following reasons for selecting 


the favorite financial institution : 
Convenient location 
Services offered 
Congenial bank staff 
Influenced by friends 
Influenced by advertising 
Influenced by reputation 
Influenced by business connections.... 


. Number of families reporting use of a second institution 
Savings Deposit 
Old Phoenix 
Savings and loan associations 
Out-of-town banks 


100% 
Families report use cf the second financial institution for 
Savings 
Checking 
Loans 
Money orders 
Cashing checks 


. Number of families who purchase money orders at 
Banks 
Post office 54 
Express company or agency 1 
Do not purchase money orders 27 


. Number of families giving reason for purchasing where they do 
Convenient location 38% 


. Number of families who would select each of the indicated 
consultants, on occasion 
Bank or trust company 55 
Friend or relative 21 
Lawyer 18 
Investment broker 1 
Other—don’t know 5 


100% 


. Impressions as to the cost at a bank compared with finance 
companies : 
Number of families who feel the bank is 
Cheaper 68% 
The same 9 
More costly than borrowing from a 
loan or finance company 1 
More reliable 1 
Don’t know 21 


100% 


. Impressions as to the speed at which a loan may be obtained 
from banks as compared with a finance company: 
Number of families who feel the bank is 

Quicker 

About the same 

Slower 


. Number of families who, in case of emergency, would be 
likely to make a loan: 
Number who would 58% 
Number who would not 33 
Don’t know 


31. Number of families who would go for a loan 


To a bank 

To a loan or finance company 
To a credit union 

To a friend or relative 
Don’t know 


. Number of families reporting on personal loans 


Have a personal loan outstanding now 730 
Do not have a personal loan outstand- 


The institution with which that loan is 
outstanding: 
Bank 
Finance company 
Friend or relative 


3. Number of families who have a mortgage loan outstanding, 


either on the occupied house or other property 
Number having a mortgage loan .... 850 40% 
Number who do not have a mortgage 


. The institution with which the loan is placed: 


With a bank 

A building or savings & loan 
association 

Mortgage company 

Insurance company 

Not reported 


35. Number of families who have ever made a loan of any kind 


With a bank 74% 

A finance company 16 

A credit union 3 
1 
14 


36. Number of families who feel well enough acquainted at their 


bank to qualify for an immediate loan 
Number who feel well enough 
acquainted 84% 
Number who do not 
Don’t know 


2,140 


GI LOANS 


37. Number of families who have veterans from World War II 


Families with veterans 37% 
Families without veterans 63 


100% 


38. Number who have made GI loans 


Those who have made GI loans 27% 
Those who have not made GI loans... 73 


100% 
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. Number who plan to make GI loans within the next year 
Those who plan to make GI loan .... 1% 
Those who do not 99 


100% 


. Number of families who, on traveling, purchase traveler’s 
checks 

Purchase traveler’s checks 43% 
Do not purchase traveler’s checks.... 1,220 57 


2,140 100% 


. Number of families who buy traveler’s checks from 
A bank 


920 100% 


. Number of families who go to a bank for foreign exchange 

Number who go frequently 3% 

Very seldom 6 
1,940 91 


2,140 100% 


3. Number of families who go to a bank to buy or cash U. 8. 


Treasury Savings Bonds 
Those who do go to a bank 49% 
Those who do not go to a bank 51% 
2,140 100% 
Of the families who do go to the bank, 
The number who go to buy 520 50% 
The number who go to sell 780 74 


1,400 124% 


. Number of families who would purchase savings certificates 
similar to U. 8S. Treasury Savings Bonds if a bank were to 
offer them 
Would purchase 41% 
Would not purchase 59 


100% 


SUGGESTED 
SERVICES 


45. The services not now offered which families would like their 


bank to render 
None 87% 
Drive-in windows 
More lenient loan terms 
Nurseries 
Pay utility bills 
Different hours 
Checking account 
Free checking accounts 
Check O’Matic 
Different addressing system 
Stamp to eliminate endorsing checks 


100% 


3. Number of families who expressed each of the indicated 
attitudes towards banks 
Excellent 


2,140 


7. Number of families who feel their bank’s premises are at- 
tractive, modern and a pleasant place to do business 
Number favorably impressed 2,140 100% 
Number not favorably impressed .... 0 0 


2,140 100% 
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TRUST SERVICES 


. Number of families whose head has a will 


Have a will 
Does not have a will 
Don’t know 


2,140 


. Number who have named as executor 


Relative 

Friend 

Lawyer 

Bank or trust company 
Don’t know 


100% 


. Number of families whose head carries life insurance 


Does not carry life insurance 
Carries under $5,000 

From $5,000 to $25,000 
Over $25,000 

Not reported 


2,140 


. Number of families reporting use of local trust services 


Those who use trust services 
Those who do not use trust services. . 
Not reported 


2,140 


. Number of families whose head is puid on each of the indt- 


cated days 
Monday 1% 
Tuesday 1 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Day of the month 


lst and 15th 
5th and 20th 
10th and 25th 
15th and 30th 
Last Friday 
Every 2 weeks 
Every 3 months 
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10 1 
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ind 
590 28 
100% 
% 110 5% 
1,950 91 
80 4 
100% 
2,140 
| 
% 790 86% 
NG 73 


Dividends 
Nothing 
Don’t know 


Grand total 


26% 
100% 


53. Number of families who cash their pay check at each indi- 
cated institution: 


Cash check at a bank 


13% 


At a neighborhood store 6 
Downtown store 


Pay received in cash 


4 
Elsewhere 6 
7 
4 


Not reported 


ADVERTISING 


. Number of families who remember seeing bank advertising 


in/on 


Newspapers 


94% 


Mentioned Old Phoenix 71 
Savings Deposit 52 
All other banks* 16 

Don’t remember bank advertised ..... 9 


Billboards 


52 


Mentioned Old Phoenix 31 
Savings Deposit 14 
All other banks* 7 

Don’t remember bank advertised 10 


Television 


62 


Mentioned Society for Savings 22 
All other banks* 31 
Don’t remember bank advertised 24 
In the mails 79 
Mentioned Savings Deposit 56 
Old Phoenix 26 
All other banks* 
Don’t remember bank advertised 


Radio 


17 


Mentioned all banks 

Don’t remember bank advertised 10 
NOTE: Many families named several banks in answer to the 

* medium of advertising remembered for bank advertising. 
* Those banks mentioned by less than 10 respondents for the 

indicated medium of advertising. 


BANKING on Market Research 


Below are some of the market research subjects covered by BANKING in the last two years. 
Many others, on a wide variety of related topics, have appeared previously in BANKING. 


1957 


1957 


“What to Do With $100,000,000 Worth of Sell- 
ing This Year.” 

“A Method of Finding an Area’s Deposit Po- 
tential,” by Spencer A. Weart. 

“Why Banks Like Girls,” by William R. 
Kuhns. 

“A Candid Picture” (A.B.A.’s first nationwide 
motivation survey). 

“Change.” 

“Direct Mail Tailor-Made for Banks,” by 
Huntly H. Geddes. 

“Case Study in Bank Market Research.” 

“Advertising—Investment for Profit,” by Lou 
Letts. 


“The Case Against Surmise.” 

“COST Is the CRUX of Market Research 
for Banks,” by John O. Chappell, Jr. 

“A Report on the Effectiveness of Bank Ad- 
vertising.” 

“What to Do with Old Bank Ads.” Interview 
with George Gallup. 

“Market Research Means Business.” 

“Dressed Up and Ready to Go, Almost.” 

“Unworked Gold Mines of Business Develop- 
ment Data.” 

“Huge Potential Demand for Bank Services, 
IF 

“Search and Research for New Business.” 


Mar. 1958 


July & 
Aug. 1958 


July 1958 


Aug. 1958 


“Business Aids Your Customers Can Use.” 

“Using Government Market Data Profitably,” 
by Nelson A. Miller. 

“Survey of 1,279 Atlanta Families Shows 
Bank Friendly, Easy to Deal With.” 

“More Millions of New Customers,” by Mel- 
ville M. Parker. 

“King Pin of Area 
BANK.” 

“How Small Banks Can Plan Market Re- 
search,” as outlined by Harry W. Ketchum. 

“Bank Business Development—Acres of Dia- 
monds.” 


Development—THE 


“Banking on All Cylinders,” by John J. 
McCann. 
“Bank Business Development—A Bank’s Own 
Research Resources,” by Herbert Bratter. 
“Bank Business Development—MARKET RE- 
SEARCH: External Sources of Local In- 
formation,” by Herbert Bratter. 

“This Bank Provides Free Research for Cus- 
tomers.” 


“What MARKET RESEARCH Can Do for 
Banks,” by Herbert Bratter and Forrest 
Clements. 

“Increasing Deposits Through Statistical Mar- 
ket Research,” by Spencer A. Weart. 
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2,140 100% 
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“ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
The Latest A.B.A. Direct Mail Pieces 


New Revised Edition! 


This long-popular 24-page in- 
formative booklet has now been 
brought completely up to date. 
Why not let “Bank Services for 
You”’ build business and goodwill 
for your bank? If desired, choice 
of A.B.A. message on trust serv- 
ices or on special checking will 
be imprinted on back cover. New 
front-cover colors; Peach buff 
and dark brown. 


Folder shown at right answers title question thus: ie 

“Just about everybody who is in a hurry!” Text Just who 
points up convenience of your drive-in facility; in- uses our 
vites depositors to use it. List of your drive-in Drive-ta 
services; schedule of your drive-in hours; or A.B.A. 4 
‘standard message may be imprinted on back cover. Window? | 


Colors are red & black. 


Home improvement loan folder, shown below, fea- 
tures check-list of “trouble-spots” about the house; 
stresses importance of attending to repair needs 
promptly; “sells” the advantages of financing 
through your bank. Colors: Blue & red. 


Each month, new direct adver- 
tising pieces are prepared. A 
word to the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, specifying sub- 
ested, will brin s s of 
other and 
blotters currently available. 


_ Among them you will surely find 


one or more that can be helpful 
in your bank's effort to lead 
more people in your city to use 


more of your banking services. 


Samples of any or all pieces shown—plus the full details, including quantity 
prices, and order forms—sent on request. Simply write the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, 12 East 36 St., New York 16, New York, noting titles you desire. 
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Bank’s Parking Lot Wins Local Praise 
and National Landscaping Award 


HIS is a community relations 

story. It’s about a bank that 
turned protest into praise — local 
and national. 

The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank of South Carolina, 
Charleston, has demonstrated that 
“a parking lot can be beautiful,” re- 
ports Dorothy Debnam, advertising 
manager. Not only does the city 
speak proudly of the bank’s car area, 
but the plot won a National Indus- 
trial Landscaping award. 

When C & S began to buy property 
for parking purposes, neighborhood 
residents and organizations raised 
their eyebrows: they didn’t want 
a big patch of ugly old asphalt 
among their historic churches and 
homes. The bank assured the ob- 
jectors that it planned to make the 
area as attractive as possible, but 
the controversy was warm, with 
letters to the papers, and so on. 
But finally the city fathers said OK. 

C & S kept its promise, and the 


premises are now known as “the 
bank in a garden.” With walls of 
old brick, landscaped borders, 
wrought iron gates, the lot blends 
readily into its environment. The 
small bank office adjoining is an 
old building that has been carefully 
restored. 

A small formal garden at the rear 
is a beauty spot that invites cus- 
tomers to tarry as they come and 
go. The plantings feature camellias, 
azaleas, boxwood, and magnolia, 
which have made Charleston gar- 
dens world famous. 

The Charleston News & Courier 
commented in a recent editorial: 
“What must be among the most at- 
tractive parking lots and bank offices 
in the United States now is operat- 
ing in downtown Charleston... 
by tasteful use of landscaping and 
traditional architecture, an orna- 
ment has been created. The Citizens 
and Southern Bank has demon- 
strated what a business concern can 


“©... the charm of an old city while adapting space to modern needs” 


Here’s a corner of the small garden 
that is a feature of the parking lot 


do to preserve the charm of an old 
city while adapting space to modern 
needs.” 


Bank Has Textile Show 


NION Dime Savings Bank, New 

York, has an exhibition of 
fabrics to dramatize the theme 
‘New York Is the Textile Town.” 
The display emphasizes the impor- 
tance of textiles to the city and the 
development of the midtown area, 
where the bank has a new home, as 
a textile center. 

Thirty-five companies are partic- 
ipating. The processing of cloth is 
traced and the use of fibers and 
chemicals in textiles is demon- 
strated. More than 230 fabrics for 
fashion, the home and industry are 
shown. 


Outdoor Ads Show 
California’s Beauty 


National Bank has 
a new outdoor program that 
compliments — and complements — 
the beauty of Southern California. 
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The “Ideas” Section of BANKING’S 
Business Building Bulletin is by 
JoHN L. COOLEY. 


Thirty-two painted bulletins, 20 
by 28 feet, show the section’s most 
famous scenes from Santa Barbara 
to San Diego, and from Catalina 
Island to Mount Palomar. 

The huge landscapes and seascapes 
were painted at the sites by Ren 
Wicks. Each is rotated monthly to 
a new high-traffic location so that a 
maximum number of passers may 
enjoy the series. It’s estimated that 
more than 23,000,000 people a month 
view the locations decorated by the 
bulletins. 


Figures for Folks 


ELIEVING that the average per- 
B son has little taste for bank 
financial statements, Bank of Mon- 
treal presents its own important 
figures in human interest form. The 
statement for the bank’s 1958 year 
goes a step further, dramatizing B 


| Southern 
California’s own 


The Laguna Beach and Seal Rocks scene shown on the board above was the 
first in the bank’s Southern California series. Five of the other nine are in the 
insets. The four men standing at the sign are, I. to r., Security-First President 
Lloyd L. Austin, Board Chairman James E. Shelton, Executive Committee Chair- 
man Elden Smith, and Hal W. Brown, chairman of Pacific Outdoor Advertising 


of M’s function in using the deposits 
of all kinds toward the development 
of Canada. 

Thus, one ad is topped with a 
photo of a small girl filling in a de- 
posit slip. Copy says: “She’s help- 
ing to write our Bank Statement... 
and lending money to build houses. 
... Just fifty cents a week, yet the 
regular deposit of this young lady 


at one of our school wickets makes 
her a valued customer... ” 

In rural communities the story is 
in editorial-advertising form, carry- 
ing the picture and signature of the 
local branch manager who says 
something like this: 


IDEA AT WORK IN WATERTOWN, MASS. 


This is one of the supervisors’ sessions at The Union Market National Bank 
of Watertown, Mass., described in last month’s article “Everybody’s Ideas Are 
Welcome,” page 45. The supervisors meet periodically to discuss bank problems. 
Officers, credit executives, and tellers hold similar roundtables. The picture, 
received too late for use with the December issue story, shows, |. to r., Pauline 
Alarie, accounting-auditing; Elizabeth Gibson, savings; Warren Chase, note 
department; Dorothy Sell, time credit; Assistant Vice-president Frank Jackson, 
chairman; Raymond Shorey, bookkeeping; Barbara Gray, assistant cashier and 
branch office representative; Charles Morash, commercial tellers department; 
Jeanne Smith, proof-transit. 
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“Yes, you’ve written a three-bil- 
lion-dollar story in your bank-book 
this year. It’s my bank’s annual re- 
port for 1958.” 

B of M still issues, of course, the 
orthodox type of statement for the 
financial community. 


How to Go After 
Business by Direct Mail 


INTS on how to use this method 
are offered by John H. Sher- 
wood, manager of advertising and 
business development at-the People’s 
Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. 
Mr. Sherwood suggested that the 


FPRA Meetings 
Next Spring 

The Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association has scheduled 
three one-day regional confer- 
ences for 1959: Atlanta, April 
1; Cleveland, April 6; and San 
Diego, Cal., April 10. Each will 
have a morning session featur- 
ing association officers, lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings, and 
afternoon departmental meet- 
ings. 
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. . . And the Bank Got a New Account 


Tus filling station man was a customer of Lincoln National Bank & 
Trust Company in Syracuse, N. Y., and he called to ask help in making a 
cash deposit. It was in silver dollars he’d been laying aside for years as 
they were paid for gas and oil. He didn’t know how many he had, but 


they were too heavy to lift. 


Sensing a story, out to the gas station went Roy Taylor of the Lin- 
coln’s PR department. He found that Customer Stanley Trytek had been 
keeping his coins in a large pressure cooker. The two men loaded the 
steel piggy bank into the Taylor station wagon and drove to the bank 


where the dollars were counted. 


Then their owner deposited all $1,700 in a new savings account. 


Bankman Taylor and Gasman Trytek at the bank with 


mailing piece be standard card or 
letter size; that’s most easily han- 
dled and read. Whenever possible, 
mail first class. Mailings should be 
sent from the town where your busi- 
ness is done. 

At the People’s the question of 
color printing is determined by the 
prospective recipient. For instance, 
a new home improvement dealer 
should get a multiple-color piece be- 
cause that’s the kind he gets from 
concerns all over the country. Col- 


the 1,700 silver dollars 


ored stock and one-color ink are 
preferred. 

The direct mail piece should bear 
the recipient’s name rather than 
“Occupant.” The bank’s own list of 
present customers will probably pro- 
duce just as good results as rented 
lists. 

Where is the new business? First, 
write your dormant accounts. The 
mailer should be attractive, suggest- 
ing that the ex-customer bring in 


the old book and have the interest 


added, anyway, and mentioning such 
news items as an interest rate in- 
crease, branches, etc. 

Newcomers, families with new 
babies, bank-by-mail and mortgage 
customers, and inside-the-bank dis- 
tribution of sales literature by 
tellers are other potentials for busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Sherwood offered his sugges- 
tions at a savings meeting sponsored 
by the Financial Public Relations 
Association. 
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Here’s the Social Security exhibit at the Peoples Trust Co., 
Paramus, N. J. Pictured is Walter B. Schoffman, manager 
of the Hackensack SS area 


Newer, Easier 
tor you 


ByY-MAIL 


BANK- 


Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis used 2-color newspaper 
ads and direct mail to announce a new bank-by-mail en- 
velope (sealed by finger touch) and a new deposit form 


Social Security Exhibit 


EARLY everybody has a stake in 

Social Security, and a bank 
lobby display featuring recent 
changes in the law is pretty sure to 
attract attention and perform a 
community service. Incidentally, 
folks will remember that they “saw 
it at the bank.” 

Peoples Trust Company of Ber- 
gen County, N. J., Paramus, set up 
a SS show in its Garden State Plaza 
branch. The Social Security office 
in Hackensack furnished the ma- 
terial, consisting of two portable 
units and literature. The exhibit 
didn’t take much space, but it did 
provide much information about 
such things as new features affect- 
ing payments to disabled persons, 
liberalization of requirements for 
disability benefits, and changes in 
the work requirements for bene- 
ficiaries. 

Leaflets were distributed and ques- 
tions answered by a representative 
of SS. The display was shown for 
two weeks; the bank plans to use it 
at other offices, too. 

Robert E. Karklin, assistant sec- 
retary of Peoples, writes: ‘We are 
advised that exhibits of this type 
are available for display merely by 
contacting the area Social Security 
representative.” 


Savings Gift Certificate 


GIFT certificate, good for an 

' account passbook in the re- 
cipient’s name, is being offered by 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
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Bank of New York. It was available 
in time for Christmas. 

The certificate may be obtained 
the year round for use on any oc- 
casion—graduation, birthday, anni- 
versary, etc. The donor gets the 
attractive gift notice at the bank; 
the receiver can make the exchange 
by mail. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


PROFILE. Bank of America has 
published ‘California Profile,” an 
illustrated review of the state’s 
economy. It uses charts, maps, and 


multi-colored photos to show the 
strength and growth of the state’s 
productive activities. 

EXHIBIT. As part of the 40th 
celebration of Children’s Book Week, 
the East River Savings Bank, New 
York City, displayed new juveniles 
by authors living in the metropolitan 
district. 

BROCHURES. Two recent ones: 
“A New Look at an Old Friend,” is- 
sued by National Bank of Commerce, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to introduce its new 
home; and “50 Years in Menomonee 
Falls” to mark the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank’s 50th anniversary in 


BANK HONORS COPS. The Bank of Whiting, Ind., has 
an unusual PR project. Each year President Walter Schrage 
sponsors the awarding of guns to the three top marksmen 
on the city’s police force and to the officer who is most 
improved from the previous year. In the picture Mayor 
Mary E. Bercik gives the No. 1 award to Bob Gacsko. 
Left, Ed Grabovac, maker of the greatest progress; next, 
John Haluska, second award; right, John Slater, winner 
of the third award 


we 


Chicago National Bank promoted safe 
deposit boxes on a swivel stand. Theme: 
‘“Your Personal Treasure Chest.” Pic- 
tured, Joe Hrebic, manager of the safe- 
keeping department, demonstrates to 
Margaret Moore and Sybil Imyak 


that Wisconsin town. The latter 
booklet contains considerable his- 
torical material. 


PEOPLE. A 1958-59 project of 
the Florida Bankers Association is 
a@ series of six one-day personnel 
clinics, around the state, at which 
recruitment, training, and handling 
of bank employees will be discussed. 


CHECK STORY. A new booklet 
by Lester A. Pratt, “The ‘wHole’ 
Story of American Bank Checks,” 
is being distributed by Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation. It traces the 
methods used by American banks to 
process checks from 1782 to the 
present. Illustrations include a check 
drawn by Lincoln on April 13, 1865. 
The title is a play on the permanent 
cancellation of paid checks. 


A “FIRST.” The Chase Manhattan 
became the first bank to sponsor an 
exhibit in New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal. The display, “A World of 
Banking Service in Your Neighbor- 
hood,” was the bank’s largest ex- 
hibit and the first to portray all its 
services, illustrated in frames on 
panels. Staff members were on hand 
to answer questions. CM was co- 
exhibitor with Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith in that Stock Ex- 
change firm’s “Showcase of Ameri- 
can Business.” 


NEW FILMS. “Eyes on New Busi- 
ness” is the title of the newest sound 
slidefilm for staff training produced 
by FPRA. It’s in color and is aimed 
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Formula for Officer Call Program: 


Organize and Reward 


UGGESTIONS for an officer call 
S program: (1) Organize the 
areas of activity as precisely as 
possible. (2) Be sure the results 
pay off for the officers concerned. 

These two basic points are made 
by Robert H. O’Toole, vice-president 
of Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. They’re the result, he says, 
of his and other banks’ experience. 

Business accounts at Pullman are 
organized into four main divisions: 
retail, industrial, real estate, and 
trust, the latter including individuals 
and organizations. Each division 
manager knows which accounts he 
should cover and what types of ac- 
counts he is expected to solicit for 
deposit business. 

In the industrial division, for ex- 
ample, personnel formerly called 
“commercial loan men” are now re- 
sponsible for deposits as well as 
loans. The bank rewards them for 
their efforts, thus keeping them alert 
to the responsibility and the need for 
getting—and keeping—deposits. 

This doesn’t mean incentive cam- 
paigns, cash bonuses, or other di- 
rect payoffs, Mr. O’Toole explains. 
The campaign is more comprehen- 
sive. Here’s how it works: 

“First, each manager determines, 
with management, the direction his 
division will take during a one-year 
period. These deposit and loan 
figures are written into a budget. 
Thus management and the manager 
know what’s expected of him. 

“We had a cost accounting sys- 
tem which attempted to locate and 
measure the effectiveness of our 
various profit centers. The real estate 
department, for instance, was given 


at building salesmindedness. . . . The 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America has a new film, too. “The 
Richest Man in Babylon” is a limited 
animation sound movie, in full color, 
telling a financial success story. 

MAPS. Valley National Bank is 
making limited distribution of met- 
ropolitan area maps of Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona. 

JAPAN. The First National City 
Bank of New York has an attractive 
booklet, “Japan,” it’s a study of 
the country’s economic recovery. 


credit for loan commissions, interest 
collected and the other usual sources 
of income. Conversely, the man- 
ager was charged with salaries, 
light, heat, etc., as well as a cost | 
for money invested in real property 
loans. At the bottom of his sheet 
was listed the net effect of his 
operation. 


Earnings Now Included 


“We have made a simple but im- 
portant change in this report. In- 
cluded in the income for each divi- 
sion is an earnings figure for the 
deposits the manager controls. As 
he builds deposits, the earnings his 
division produces are affected. The 
more effective he becomes in pro- 
ducing earnings, the greater his 
salary must be. 

“The net objective of this plan is 
to convert men from loan officers to 
general bankers; management thus 
produces men interested in deposits, 
loans and operating efficiency. The 
division manager actually embraces 
the kind of responsibility held by 
the president. Thus the chief officer 
is backed up by men who have a 
greater awareness of his problems— 
producing the highest possible in- 
come within the limits of safety and 
service to the community and the 
customers.” 

Mr. O’Toole feels that the plan 
(it was reported at a Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association meeting) 
will, when merchandised to senior 
officers, produce a climate which en- 
courages good teamwork. 

“I believe,” he says, 
important element in teamwork is | 
effective communication. On the 
senior level, management must make 
certain, by way of budget or other 
specific statement, that the division | 
head understands precisely what is | 
expected of him. The manager must } 
review the goals with his associates, | 
and must remind himself continually | 
of the necessity for training a suc- 
cessor. After all, unless he can 
point out his successor to manage- 
ment, often he can’t accept a pro- 
motion.” 

Successor training, in Mr. 
O’Toole’s opinion, is “the greatest 
spur to proper and effective com- 
munication.” 
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427th ELECTRONICS 


TA 
TRUST COMPANY OF GEORG 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
ATLANTA 2, GA. 
September 25, 1958 


steve H.BOMAR 
VICE PRESIDENT TREASURER 


LeFebure Corporation 
Cedar Rapids 
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In the bookkeeping department the accounts are divided 
into sections using two or three machines each. Sections 
are individually supervised and self-sufficient, each with 
its own Addressograph imprinter and plate file, central 
ledger file, supervisor's table with telephone, and two or 
three posting stations. 
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INSTALLATION 
by WL chute 


At Trust Company of Georgia in Atlanta, 
LeFebure has its 427th electronics 
installation — complete from account 
numbering to bookkeeping equipment. 
In designing this installation, LeFebure 
carefully considered all other operations 
in the bank. No phase, regardless of how 
small, was ignored or overlooked in 
custom-planning to fit the specific needs 
of this bank. 


LeFebure has the experience, equipment, 
the men and materials to help you go 
FROM HERE TO ELECTRONICS 
with operational benefits all along the 
way. You'll be amazed at the advantages 
— even before machine installation. 


STEVE H. Bomar, 


Treasurer of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, is 
immediate Past President 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


| 


The master card file is maintained in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. Accounts are arranged in numeric sequence, with 
alphabetic reference provided by LeFebure Scan-Dex fea- 
ture on the pull-up type cards. For complete report on 
Trust Company of Georgia installation, ask your LeFebure 
representative. 


ELECTRONICS STORY PRESENTATION — an exclusive LeFebure service, 
available from no other source. Available in both flipchart and 35mm 
slides. Write for personal demonstration by LeFebure representative. 
If for bank organization meeting, indicate approximately how many 
persons will be in attendance. 


Le Febure 


CORPORATION e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Representatives in Most Principal Cities 


January 1959 
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A special committee of the Country Bank Operations Commission meeting to put the finishing touches on “DO’s and DON’Ts 
for Bank Bookkeepers and Proof Clerks.” Clockwise around table, Carmine J. Capozzola, Legal Department, A.B.A.; Charles 
E. Betts, Jr., secretary of CBOC; Betty Edgehill, CBOC staff; George R. Amy, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of CBOC; 
L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans.; T. G. Wilson, president, First State Bank, Conway, Ark.; L. G. 
Sadler, president, Citizens Bank, Cookeville, Tenn.; and Denton A. Fuller, president, Citizens National Bank, Wellsville, N. Y. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
MARY B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


New DO's and DON'Ts Study 
for Bookkeepers, Clerks 


HE Country Bank Operations 

Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has just re- 
leased to all member banks a new 
booklet entitled “DO’s and DON’Ts 
for Bank Bookkeepers and Proof 
Clerks.” This study was developed 
especially for employees of smaller 
banks and is designed to help elimi- 
nate errors and mistakes in judg- 
ment due to a lack of understanding 
of the proper procedures to follow 
in servicing accounts. The new 
study, which is illustrated with 
green “DO’s” and red “DON’Ts” 
can be used as a handy reference 
guide and training aid for employees 
who are engaged in the processing 
work. 

The booklet contains various sec- 
tions covering Proof and Transit, 
Bookkeeping, Customer and Em- 
ployee Relations, Facts You Should 
Know, Types of Accounts, Types of 
Checks and Other Items, and Defi- 
nition of Banking Terms. The over- 


&2 


lapping of duties in smaller banks 
requires that each employee be a 
Jack-of-all-trades. Therefore, no at- 
tempt has been made in the text to 
segregate individual duties as they 
relate to the bookkeeping and proof 
and transit functions. It recognizes 
that, regardless of current positions, 
employees can be more valuable if 
they understand all jobs and can 
fill in when and where necesary. 

The booklet cautions in the Intro- 
duction that “nothing in it should 
take the place of banking laws and 
regulations, nor should it be re- 
garded as a substitute for the advice 
of bank counsel.” Likewise, where 
practices recommended differ from 
those in use in the individual bank, 
these differences should be discussed 
with employees. Space is provided 
at the end of each section so thai 
notations of these differences can be 
made. 

The new booklet, which was pre- 
pared by country bankers, is a 
companion to “Bank Tellers’ DO’s 
and DON’Ts” which was published 
in 1952. To date over 51,000 copies 
of the tellers’ study, which is now 
in the fourth printing, have been dis- 
tributed to member banks. 

Although one copy of ‘“DO’s and 


DON’Ts for Bank Bookkeepers and 
Proof Clerks” has been mailed to 
each A.B.A. member, the Commis- 
sion feels that many member banks 
will want to acquire additional copies 
for each officer and employee, espe- 
cially for bookkeepers and _ proof 
clerks and those who supervise these 
activities. A.B.A. members can ob- 
tain additional copies at $1 each 
from the Department of Printing, 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Card Index Key to Service 


HE Northwestern Bank of Lewis- 

town, Mont., keeps a systematic 
card index of its farm customers in 
an effort to give them more and 
better service. 

“In working with farm custom- 
ers,” reports Agricultural Repre- 
sentative Gale S. Dorn, “I have de- 
veloped a card system that classifies 
farmers into three groups. These 
groups are farm borrowers, deposi- 
tors, and prospects. 

“The cards on borrowers include 
vital information, such as total num- 
ber of acres, crop acres, number of 
livestock, and a notation on loans, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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“We help Clinton County farmers get more from their grain through our grinding and mixing service,” Purina 
Dealer Russell J. Stephenson (left) explains to Banker Blickenstaff as they look at a painting on the Bank's wall. 


“OUR PURINA DEALER HAS BEEN A GOOD 
TEAMMATE OF OUR BANK FOR 30 YEARS” 


—says E. M. Blickenstaff, Executive Vice-President, 
Clinton County Bank & Trust Company, Frankfort, Ind. 


“We believe that our teamwork 
with our Purina Dealer, Stephen- 
son Grain Elevators, has been a 
great benefit to everyone in Clinton 
County,” says Mr. Blickenstaff. 


“Stephenson Grain Elevators, in 
Rossville and Sedalia, provides 
grinding and mixing service to 
farmers of this foremost agricul- 
tural county. In addition, the 
concern offers farm folks Purina 
Programs that help them get better 
results and make money. 


“Such contributions to rural pros- 
perity also help folks in town. -It 
means more sales and employment 
for our retailers and other busi- 


nesses and that, in turn, increases 
the business of our Bank. 


‘Stephenson Grain Elevators is 
one of our largest agricultural cus- 
tomers. New customers, introduced 
to our Bank by the dealer, have 
added to our volume. We have 
found our Purina Dealer a good 
teammate for more than 30 years.” 
* 


Clinton County Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, founded in 1891, has head- 
quarters in Frankfort and branches 
in Scircleville, Rossville and Colfax. 
The Purina Dealership borrows from 
the Bank for operating capital when 
needed and discounts notes accepted 
from livestock men in the county. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA... PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
savings, checking accounts, and so 
on. Also included on this card is a 
small place for comments where 
pertinent information may be re- 
corded. Each time I make a field 
visit to the farm, I also record it 
on the card. By using this system, 
I am able to have an orderly method 
of making necessary periodic inspec- 
tions and other types of farm visits.” 

The cards for checking account 
customers ‘are used primarily to 
tell us the location of the farm and 
the approximate size of his average 
deposit,” said Mr. Dorn. “I have 
tried to integrate my field work to 
include visits to borrowers, good 
account customers, and prospects,”’ 
he added. “I also have my territory 
broken down into five general travel 
areas, and this is an important 
factor, because our territory covers 
about a 60-mile radius.” 

Northwestern Bank’s customer re- 
lations program also includes (1) a 
monthly farm report—“a 1-sheet re- 
port covering such things as market 
outlook and livestock and farm 
management tips”; (2) support of 
worthy farm programs and organi- 
zations, such as the 4-H Club, FFA, 
and Farm Bureau; (3) pictures by 
Mr. Dorn of customers’ livestock; he 
sends prints to customers and keeps 
copies for his own file; (4) Mr. 
Dorn’s work as cochairman of the 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce’s 
Outstanding Young Farmer Awards 
Committee; and: (5) the develop- 


Harry W. Schaller, chairman, Agricul- 
tural Commission, A.B.A., and presi- 
dent, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, is shown presiding 
at the Seventh National Agricultural 
Conference in Omaha, sponsored by the 
Commission. At right, Frederick L. 
Deming, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis 


Panel on “Providing a Full Credit Service for Agriculture” at the Agricultural 
Conference. Left to right, Harold W. Anway, second vice-president for farm mort- 
gages, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York; Douglas F. Graves, assis- 
tant vice-president, Chicago National Bank; Otto Kotoue, Jr., president, Home State 
Bank, Humboldt, Nebr., moderator; Frank P. Powers. president, Kanabec State 
Bank, Mora, Minn.; and T. P. Axton, president, Lafayette (Ind.) Savings Bank 


ment of interesting bank ads pat- 
terned especially for farm customers 
and prospects. 


Effect of Monetary Policy 
on Agriculture 


66] FEEL that we have to strive for 
attainment of three economic 
goals — growth, high employment, 
and price stability—or we have little 
chance of attaining any of them,” 
said Frederick L. Deming, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, in a discussion of “Mone- 
tary Policy As It Affects Agricul- 
ture,” at the A.B.A.’s National Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference. 
Continuing, he said: “In essence 
they are inseparable. Unless we can 
employ our human and material re- 
sources at a high level, we experi- 
ence economic waste and conse- 
quently retard the optimum rate of 
economic growth. Unless we main- 
tain reasonable price stability, we 
create conditions that lead to over- 
full employment of resources, or to 
inefficient use of those resources, or 
both, and consequently to painful 
readjustments. This is a wasteful 
process and retards economic 
growth. Finally, to go right around 
the circle, unless we have economic 
growth we cannot employ fully the 
human and material resources that 
we have available. Thus, we not only 
can have growth, full employment, 
and price stability, but we must have 
them all. This point is as important 
to agriculture as it is to the nation 
as a whole. Unless these goals are 


attained nationally the prospects for 
agricultural prosperity are dimmed. 


“Agriculture has a great interest 
in over-all economic policy, and in 
the part monetary policy plays in 
helping promote economic growth 
and high employment. I have called 
that interest general because it does 
not touch costs quite as directly as 
does the objective of stable values. 
That does not mean that it is of 
lesser importance, however; market 
conditions for farm products are of 
keen specific importance to farmers.” 


Outlook Good for 1959 Cash 
Receipts from Marketing 


N a discussion of “Agricultural 

Outlook for 1959” at the National 
Agricultural Credit Conference of 
the A.B.A., O. V. Wells, administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, forecast that cash 
receipts from farm marketing should 
be well maintained in 1959 as com- 
pared with 1958. 

“Somewhat lower receipts for 
hogs and wheat are likely to be off- 
set by larger receipts from other 
commodities,” said Mr. Wells. “How- 
ever, soil bank payments to farmers 
will be substantially reduced with 
elimination of the Acreage Reserve 
Program, which this year accounted 
for $700-million cash payments,” he 
added. 

“Some part of this reduction,” Mr. 
Wells said, “will be offset by ex- 
pansion of the Conservation Reserve 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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New Issues-1958 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of Tax-Exempt 
Issue 
24,225,000 BALTIMORE, MD.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-82 
15,840,000 BERGEN COUNTY SEWER AUTH., N. J.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-97 
10,000,000 BOSTON, MASS. (2 issues) 
88% & 1.65% Notes, Due 1958 
45,000,000 CHICAGO, ILL.+ (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Ctfs., Due 1960-83 
39,000,000 CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
2% & 1.70% Tax Warrants, Due 1959 
3%4% Bonds, Due 1961-78t 
15,300,000 CLEVELAND, OHIO{ 
2%% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1959-83 
9,000,000 CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, 
NEBR. Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, due 1962-92 
25,000,000 COOK COUNTY, ILL.+ 
3%% Bonds, Due 1959-68 
14,500,000 DADE COUNTY, FLA.t+ 
Var. Rates Spec. Crfs., Due 1958-72 
32,750,000 DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1969-97 (2 issues) 
32,185,000 DETROIT, MICH. (3 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-83 
22,500,000 EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH S/D No. 1, 
LA.} Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
21,000,000 GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
10,000,000 GREENSBORO, N. C.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-83 
7,150,000 HARRISBURG SEWERAGE AUTH., PA.j{ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-83 
12,500,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OFf{ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
64,000,000 ILLINOIS STATE TOLL HIGHWAY COM. 
MISSION 4%% Rev. Bonds, Due 1998 
35,000,000 KENTUCKY, COMMONWEALTH OFt 
3% Bonds, Due 1973-86 
35,400,000 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 
7,500,000 LOUISIANA, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Bonds, Due 1963-93 
25,000,000 MARYLAND STATE ROADS COMMIS. 
SION Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-73 
157,877,000 MASSACHUSETTS, COMMONWEALTH 
OFft Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-98 (2 issues) 
18,000,000 METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 
SO. CALIF.} 3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-70 
10,000,000 MEMPHIS, TENN.t 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
14,500,000 MIAMI, FLA. (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
100,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-82 
27,800,000 MILWAUKEE, WIS. (2 issues)t 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-86 
14,998,000 NEWARK, N. J.t 
3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-78 
28,367,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OFt 
2.60% Bonds, Due 1959-86 
58,274,814 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-88 (21 issues) 
63,000,000 OHIO, STATE OF} (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 
20,000,000 OREGON, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1963-72 
31,930,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 
12,000,000 SCHOOL DIST., PA.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-83 
40,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITYt 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-78 
8,000,000 CAROLINA, STATE 
30% Bonds, Due 1959-74 
12,800,000 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. (2 issues) 
©. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-97 
8,487,000 SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
r. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-86 
18,000,000 STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL BLDG. AUTH., 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-94 
10,875,000 St LOUIS COUNTY, MO.t 
r. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
8,400,000 TAMPA, FLA. 
pec. Tax Bonds, Due 1959-87 
10,076,000 TEXAS, UNIV. AND A & M. COLLEGE 
Var Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
12,075,000 WAYNE & MACOMB COUNTIES, MICH.t 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Drain Bonds, Due 1959-88 


237,242,930 ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(126 issues) 


January 1959 


Amount of Underwritin 
Issue Cort ate Interest “ 

30,000,000 BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 1993. . . - $ 3,550,000 


.20,000,000 CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


First Mtge. Bonds, 414% Series due 1988. . 4,200,000 
18,000,000 CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

First Mortgage Bonds, 44%% Series due 1988 . . 4,200,000 
12,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series due 1988 . . i fe 3,850,000 
30,000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

4% % Debentures, Due 1983. . 4,000,000 

50,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK, 

INC. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% due 1988 . . 7,950,000 
40,000,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 442% Series due 1988. . . - 11,050,000 
11,700,000 GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT TRUST. Ss 

OF 1958, 312%, 4% & 44%4% Certificates, Due 1958-73. . 6,000,000 
10,000,000 IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, 444% Series due 1988 . . . 5,450,000 
14,730,000 LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 

MENT TRUSTS, 312% & 3%% Certificates, Due 1959-73 4,980,000 
11,000,000 MADISON GAS AND ELECTRIC 

4% % First Mtge. Bonds, 1988 Series . . ag 5,150,000 
20,000,000 MERRIMACK-ESSEX ELECTRIC COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 442%, due 1988 . . os 7,600,000 
15,000,000 MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 44%% Series due 1988. . . . 7,100,000 
35,000,000 MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t+ 

Var. Rates Debs. Due 1959-65 & 1978 . a 2,555,000 
13,500,000 MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSIONt 

4%% S.F. Debentures, Due 1978 . . 1,130,000 
65,000,000 NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY ‘OF AMERICA} 

4%, % Debs. & 45% % First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, due 1978 5,167,000 
10,000,000 NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 4%, due 1988 . . i 3,550,000 
45,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY 35 Year 4% Debentures, Due 1993. . . . 4,350,000 
30,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

35 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1993 . . 6,250,000 
10,000,000 ORANGE AND ROCKLAND UTILITIES, INC. 

First Mtge. 444% Bonds, due 1988. . . er 5,100,000 


140,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY t 


First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 344% & 412%, due 1978 & 1990 9,525,000 
80,000,000 PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH aryavmaceanl 
32 Year Debentures, Due 1990. . . . 17,850,000 


350,000,000 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO.} 


Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1983 . . . 16,791,000 

70,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 4% % Debentures, Due 1993 . . . 17,750,000 

50,000,000 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 

First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 444%, Due 1983 . . 7,350,000 
15,000,000 SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY OF “CALI. 

FORNIA First Mtge. Bonds, due 1983 (4%) . arg 4,150,000 
30,000,000 SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 

414% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1978 . . ° 3,100,000 
40,000,000 SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.}+ 

Debentures, 44% & 442% Due 1980&1983 ... . 4,370,000 
80,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANYt 

5% Debs. due 1978 & 5%% First Mtge. Bonds due 1979 . 4,335,000 
10,000,000 TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 442% Series due 1988 .... . 6,400,000 
12,000,000 THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 

First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4%, Due 1983 . . . . 2,800,000 


25,000,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (4 issues) 12,800,000 
(8 issues) . . « 14,805,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where available, and current quotations will be supplied for 
any of these securities upon request. 


*To December 10,1958 + Issue headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc. alone. Not included in these compilations are issues in which Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc. 
participated only as a member of an account, 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1958 bond market and outlook for 

1959, and tax chart to help you determine the value of % 

tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without Bond Suriey 
obligation for folders KC-1. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
Program. Further, increasing in- 
terest, tax, wage, and other costs 
will likely bring some increase in 
farm production expenses next year. 
Thus, some reduction in aggregate 
or total realized net income to farm 
operators from farming appears to 
be in prospect, although indications 
now are that many farmers will fare 
about as well in 1959 as has been 
the case in 1958.” 


World Plowing Contest 
Fosters Farmer Relations 


HE World Plowing Contest, held 

in 1958 in Stuttgart, Germany, 
and attended by some 75,000 people, 
has as its goal the bettering of inter- 
national understanding at the farm 
level. It offers a medium of the ex- 
change of ideas and farming meth- 
ods among the peoples of various 
countries who are actually doing the 
farming. 

The competitors include the 2- 
member plowing teams who win 
national contests in member coun- 
tries. The contestants bring their 
own plows, resulting in keen interest 
on the part of contestants and ob- 
servers in the types of equipment 
used in the various countries. Con- 
testants must exemplify a high de- 
gree of skill. 

The World Plowing Organization 
had its origin in England and now 
has about 18 members, of which the 
U.S.A. is one. The 1957 contest was 
held near Cincinnati, Ohio. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 

_ Sir Richard Haddon is chairman 
of the Organization and Alfred Hall, 
41 Washington St., Workington, 
Cumberland, England, is the general 
secretary. Claire Giannini Hoffman, 
director and member of the execu- 


tive committee, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, is a member of 
WPO’s advisory council. She at- 
tended this year’s contest in Stutt- 
gart en route to the annual meeting 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in 
New Delhi, India. 


A.B.A. Film Works for 
International Relations 


T= A.B.A.’s new film, Banking 
on Farmers, donated by the As- 
sociation’s Public Relations Council 
to the International Cooperation 
Administration for use in its work 
abroad, was shown at the Agricul- 
tural Credit Workshop in Tokyo, 
Japan. This film is available to 
A.B.A. member banks for purchase 
or rental. 

About 60 delegates from seven 
Far Eastern countries participated 
in the workshop. F. L. Kerr, ICA 
Agricultural Credit Specialist, ex- 
presses the Administration’s thanks 
to the A.B.A. and member banks for 
their cooperation in its international 
program in this wise: 

“Please accept the thanks of the 
International Cooperation not only 
for making this excellent film avail- 
able for use in overseas countries, 
but also for the invaluable assistance 
which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and many individual banks 
have so generously given particu- 
larly in the credit training pro- 
gram.” 


Dairy Recordkeeping Plan 


CAMPAIGN to encourage farmers 
to enroll in an organized pro- 
gram for keeping dairy production 


records will be conducted in all 
states beginning in January. Bank- 


A.B.A.’s film, Banking on Farmers, was shown in Tokyo under auspices of ICA 
to this group of delegates from seven Far Eastern countries 


DRIVE IN BANK 
Wh 


“My husband didn’t think of this when 


he bought me a car of my own” 


ers, who are well aware of the value 
of these records for analyzing and 
improving dairy farm operations, 
have been invited to take an active 
part in the campaign. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is cooperating in the cam- 
paign with State Agricultural Ex- 
tension Services, other Federal 
agencies, and private organizations. 
Bankers are urged to work closely 
with their county agricultural ex- 
tension agent, who can provide in- 
formation about recordkeeping. 

Although organized systems of 
recordkeeping have been available 
to U. S. dairy farmers since the 
early 1900s, only 10% of the coun- 
try’s dairy cows are presently en- 
roled in recordkeeping plans of the 
USDA’s National Cooperative Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association pro- 
gram. 

In 1957, the average production 
for all cows milked in the United 
States was 6,162 pounds of milk and 
235 pounds of butterfat, while cows 
on DHIA standard records averaged 
9,894 pounds of milk and 389 pounds 
of butterfat. 

Three recordkeeping plans are 
available to farmers through the 
National Cooperative Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association program. 
They are the standard DHIA plan, 
the Owner-Sampler plan, and the 
Weigh-a-Day-a-Month plan. Each 
plan is designed to give dairy farm- 
ers basic information necessary for 
efficient feeding, culling, and breed- 
ing of dairy herds. Costs of the 
plans range from about 40 cents per 
cow per month for the standard 
DHIA plan to about 5 cents per cow 
per month for the Weigh-a-Day-a- 
Month plan. 
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THE BANK OF HOLLYWOOD, 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA, HAS USED 
BRANDT HOQUIPMENT OF ALL TYPES 
SINCE ITS INCEPTION 


When The Bank of Hollywood opened for business in 1950 it made a 
complete installation of Brandt machines including several Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashiers, a Coin Sorter and Counter and a Coin Counter and 
Packager. Since then they have installed additional Brandts, from time 


to time, as their volume of business increased. 


The battery of Brandt machines used by this bank enables it to give 


speedy, accurate coin handling service to its customers. 


THE BANK OF HOLLYwoop 


It will cost you nothing to learn what Brandt machines can 
accomplish for you. A trial thereof is yours for the asking. 
To secure a trial, or detailed information, covering Brandt 
equipment, mail the coupon. Indicate also whether you wish 
information regarding our fine line of coin wrappers and 
bill straps. 


faarver B. Pearse” 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please — 


(C) place with us for free frial (] supply us with detailed in- 
purposes the Brandt machines formation covering the equip- 
checked below. ment checked. 


(0 Brandt Automatic Cashier 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. ( Brandt Coin Sorter and Counter 


Established 1890 () Brandt Coin Counter and Packager 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN (1 send samples and prices of your coin wrappers and bill straps. 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent 
Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 


State 


ee eee ee 


January 1959 
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How to Attract Capital to Farming 


“Bankers serving rural areas have a great opportunity to 
strengthen agriculture and help it attract capital funds.” 


LAWRENCE E. KREIDER 


OLE 


Dr. KREIDER, an agricultural econ- 
omist, is assistant secretary of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


billion industry in the United 

States. Capital per worker aver- 
ages well over $30,000—nearly twice 
the average for nonfarm workers. 
Credit helps efficient farmers assem- 
ble this much-needed capital. 

In obtaining credit, farmers (and 
ranchers) compete with other busi- 
nessmen and among themselves for 
limited funds. Sometimes this com- 
petition is subtle or unknown. Some- 
times it is obvious. In either case, 
one point is clear—policies which 
help draw additional capital or lend- 
able funds to agriculture are in the 
best interests of farm and ranch 
customers and’ the respective rural 
communities banks serve. 


Piiition and ranching is a $200- 


Credit to Most Productive Uses 


How can and how do bankers help 
farmers bid more successfully for 
limited funds? Perhaps the most 
important single concept is to help 
the most promising farm business- 
men develop efficient, profitable farm 
units which can use capital funds 
most effectively. There is a subtle 
economic force which ultimately and 
persistently tends to send lendable 
funds to the most productive, high- 
est return investments. Happily, this 
inescapable tendency, albeit imper- 
fect, is in the best interest of our 
society and economy. 

The implications of this unwritten 
law to the banking industry are 
clear. Progressive bankers should 
adopt policies which, simply stated, 
direct funds where they will do the 
most good for all people. This in 
turn will help a bank’s trade area 
attract more capital funds as needed. 
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Interest Rates Affect Flow 
of Credit to Farmers 


Bankers serving rural areas can 
permit and encourage an interest 
rate structure which will tend to 
draw lendable funds to farmers. This 
doesn’t mean lenders should raise 
the rate to an extremely high level. 
But it does suggest that the do-good- 
ers who propose to help farmers and 
ranchers with artificially low rates 
likely hurt agriculture by putting 
into play the insidious effects of bad 
money driving out good. Of even 
greater consequence, the good money 
driven out tends to be much greater 
in magnitude than the artificially 
subsidized money which drives it 
out. In a recent United States De- 
partment of Agriculture publication, 
the author concluded that artificially 
low interest rates were not neces- 
sarily helpful to farmers, because 
they tend to keep capital out and 
excess farmers in. 


Cooperation with 
Insurance Companies 


By working closely with insurance 
companies, banks can help bring 
adequate capital to farmers. Insur- 
ance companies and banks have a 
special responsibility. They serve 
agriculture with more real-estate- 
secured and non-real-estate credit, 
respectively, than any other agen- 
cies! Insurance company financial 
structures are highly compatable 
with real-estate-secured credit needs 
of farmers and ranchers. 

Insurance company farm credit 
services represent a net movement 
of capital funds from financial cen- 
ters to farms and ranches. Funds 
which flow from insurance companies 
to agriculture are offset only partly 
by farmers’ policy premium pay- 
ments which flow to insurance com- 
panies. Of more importance, insur- 


ance companies help get money from 
farm and nonfarm savers who have 
excess funds to farmers who need 
and can use capital effectively. Toa 
lesser extent, city banks perform es- 
sentially the same service through 
correspondent relations with banks 
serving rural areas. 


Farm Sales Contracts 


Sales contracts, a rapidly growing 
financial development, have matured 
as a farm capital and credit instru- 
ment. They now account for nearly 
one-third of all credit-financed farm 
transfers. 

By the use of sales contracts, 
abrupt outflows of capital funds 
from agriculture can be reduced. 
With conventional types of real 
estate financing, a seller or an estate 
typically receives cash. A large pro- 
portion is immediately invested or 
spent outside agriculture. The buyer, 
then, must draw additional capital 
funds into agriculture. As a con- 
sequence of this instantaneous, sharp 
withdrawal of capital from agricul- 
ture, the capital structures of farms 
are violently disturbed. 

However, in the case of sales con- 
tracts, the seller provides a high pro- 
portion of the needed capital. This 
keeps the capital assets within the 
rural area and eliminates the neces- 
sity of immediately drawing addi- 
tional investment funds into agricul- 
ture. Repayments to the seller are 
gradual and tend more to be treated 
as income which in many cases is | 
spent in the rural area. 

Apparently sales contract financ- 
ing is destined to increase further. 
The development is compatable with 
and complementary to the structure 
of the banking industry. In many 
cases, long-term sales contracts and 
intermediate—and short—term bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 
_ General Manager 
A. F. MAYNE 
Associate General Manager 
(non-domestic business) 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit).. 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 

at amortized value 
Other securities, not exceeding market value 
Call loans, fully secured 

Total quick assets 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N.H.A. (1954) 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 

letters of credit 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 


Total liabilities to the public 


Capital: 
Authorized—10,000,000 shares of $10 each 


Paid up—6,032,932 shares—issued and fully paid. $ 60,329,320 
*—-payments received on account of 

15,068 shares not yet issued 92,628 

$ 60,421,948 
188,760,357 
562,715 


Rest Account 
Undivided profits 


$ 622,387,348 


1,047,891,802 
564,178,106 
194,309,754 


$2,428,767,010 


1,309,954,970 
264,816,709 
37,915,590 


79,704,313 
12,400,433 
$3,782,068,763 


79,704,313 
22,040,929 


$3,883,814,005 


249,745,020 


$4,133,559,025 


Over 900 Branches 


IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, PERU, 
URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, THE WEST INDIES 
AND BAHAMAS. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 
London Branches—6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 2 Cockspur St., S. W.1 
Auxiliary in France—THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE)— Paris 


NEW YORK AGENCY JOSEPH W. GANANN, Agent 
68 William Street A. A. JOHNSON, Second Agent 


January 1959 
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Government Bond Service... 


WITHOUT 
DELAY! 


OOKING for fast service in Governments? Call the Bond 
Department at The First National Bank of Chicago! 


We maintain a primary market, so under normal conditions 
we are able to give you an immediate bid or offering. And, be- 
cause the bank carries a substantial position in Government 
Issues—including Treasury Bills and Notes—it is in a position 
to act without delay. 


The men in The Bond Department are veterans in the bond 
business. They have the experience and the facilities to make 
transactions easier for you. As a correspondent you may au- 
thorize us to make charges or credits to your account. 


If you do not already have a correspondent relationship 
with this bank, why not get in touch with us now? We'll be 
glad to explain in detail this and many other services available 
to you. One of our men will call at your convenience. 


The Government Bond Department 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6800—Ext. 358 or Chicago LD 92, LD 93, 
LD 155, or LD 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets « Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.1.C, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 
farm credit have successfully supple- 
mented one another. 


Tight Money and Lower Income 
Present a Challenge 


A period of relatively tight money 
characterized by increased compe- 
tition for lendable funds plus declin- 
ing farm income has been predicted. 
Both will make it more difficult for 
agriculture to compete for invest- 
ment funds. 

A dual challenge faces the banking 
industry. The first is the short run, 
likely recurring difficulty of obtain- 


State Supervisors 
Appoint New Advisory 


Council 


William A. Burkett, president of 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, has announced 
the appointment of a permanent Ad- 
visory Council and Membership and 
Legislation committees. 

NASSB has established the Ad- 
visory Council to represent the 1,800 
banks enroled in the association as 
associate members. Its function is 
to advise and counsel with the as- 
sociation’s Executive Committee in 
the determination of policy. 

) Besides the Membership and Leg- 
islation Committees, other commit- 
tees will be appointed from this 
ose to work with counterparts 
bf the Executive Committee. 

| Heading up the Membership Com- 
mittee is K. Winslow, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, Seattle (Wash. ) 
Trust & Savings Bank. He will be 
assisted by F. W. Wrightson, presi- 
dent, Provident Savings Bank, Bal- 
timore; George H. Stebbins, presi- 
dent, The Simsbury (Conn.) Bank 
and Trust Company; Donald Wiegel, 
president, The Springfield (Ohio) 
Savings Society; and Weldon U. 
Howell, president, Preston State 
Bank, Dallas. 

Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee is William A. Lyon, president, 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York. 
Others on this committee include 
William E. Kuipers, president, Fair 
Lawn-Radburn Trust Company, Fair 
Lawn, N. J.; Harry M. Arthur, pres- 
ident, Arthur State’ Bank, Union, 
S. C.; K. O. Sattre, president, Blue 
Earth (Minn.) State Bank; and W. 
H. Ragsdale, president, Oregon Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, Portland. 


January 1959 


ing agricultural credit during a 
period of tight money and reduced 
income. To meet this challenge, 
bankers will want to keep all ave- 
nues open—realistic interest rates, 
insurance company and correspon- 
dent relations, and sales contract 
consulting. 

The second challenge is to main- 
tain continuous efforts to help place 
agriculture on a sounder, more sus- 
tainable, higher profit basis. To the 
extent banks can contribute to this 
goal, farmers will be able to compete 
more successfully for capital funds 
in the long run and temporarily 


during periods of monetary restraint 
or income reductions. 

Reflecting limited savings which 
must supply great demands for cap- 
ital funds in a growing economy, it 
is uncomfortably evident that agri- 
cultural credit locally or nationally 
cannot long be isolated from the na- 
tional non-agricultural capital and 
credit picture. Farmers do compete 
with other businessmen in the cap- 
ital market. 

Bankers serving rural areas have 
a great opportunity to strengthen 
agriculture and help it attract cap- 
ital funds. 


ESTABLISHED 1941 


Head Office: —KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 


Authorized Capital 

Issued & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Funds 


Pak Rs. 40,000,000/- 
20,000,000/- 

Pak Rs. 20,000,000/ - 
. 20,000,000/- 

Pak Rs. 630,000,000/- 


With a network of 82 branches in all the important trade centres of East 
and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to assist those desiring to 


establish contacts for exports or imports. 
for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank's services are always available 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business including 
opening and advising of commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA). 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


bills, remittances, etc. 


Head Office:—KARACHI. 
Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 


Branches:—!. 


(PAKISTAN) 


Correspondents and agents in all important Cities of the World. 


for Cutting, Slicing, trimming 
X-acto’ Refill Blade OFFICE KNIVES 


X-acto sade handle just like pen- 
cils and, with the wide variety of 
replaceable blade shapes available, 
are the most versatile of all office 
tools. 


Use Knives 


for corrections on spirit-type 
duplicating masters, magazine and 
newspaper clipping, erasures, 
paste-ups, sharpening crayons and 
pencils. 


X-ACTO, INC. 48-41Z Van Dam Street, Long Island City I, N. Y. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


Safety-Guard 
knife* and assort- 
ment of blades. 
Sleeve completely 
covers blade when 
not in use. 

Special Price 

$1.00 complete. open closed 


*Pat. Pending 
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FORGED 
ENDORSEMENT 


Drawer's negligence in identify- 
ing payee by address as well as 
by name precludes recovery 
against drawee paying on a 
forged endorsement. 
RDINARILY, a drawee bank which 
pays a check upon the endorse- 
ment of a person of the same name 
as the payee, but who is not the true 
payee cannot charge the amount to 
the drawer’s account because the 
endorsement is a forgery and confers 
no authority on the drawee to make 
payment. 

There is an exception to this rule, 
well illustrated in a recent decision 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

The drawer had issued six checks, 
each setting forth on its face the 
name and address of the payee. The 
checks had been mailed to the named 
payee at the address indicated on 
them. They were endorsed and de- 
posited by the addressee, paid by the 
drawee, and charged to the drawer’s 
account. 

The checks were intended for an- 
other firm of the same name, at a 
different address in the same city. 
The drawer had done business with 
both firms, but “through some un- 
explained error” the checks set forth 
the address of the payee not intended 
to receive the checks. 

In its action against the drawee to 
recover the amount of the checks 
charged to its account, the drawer 
contended that because the endorse- 
ments were forged, the drawew’s pay- 
ment of the checks was wrongful. 

In denying recovery to the drawer, 
the court stated that the drawee, in 
honoring the endorsements, was 
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Forged Endorsement—Safe Deposit 
Rental Agreement 


complying with the directions on the 
face of the checks. The “payee was 
designated by address, and the ad- 
dress was that of the person who 
endorsed the checks and received the 
proceeds.” Payment by the drawee 
to anyone other than the designated 
payee would have been “inconsistent 
and in conflict with the designation 
of the payee on the face of the 
checks.” 

The court concluded: “The facts 
before us, in our judgment, pre- 
clude the setting up of the forgery, 
because of the identification of the 
payee by address as well as by 
name.” Glenn L. Martin Co. v. 
Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank & 
Trust Co. (Md.) 145 Atl. (2d) 267. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
RENTAL AGREEMENT 


Mere lease of safe deposit box, 
under joint tenancy rental agree- 
ment, does not establish surviv- 
or's right to contents of box under 
Illinois statute. 


N Illinois statute provides for the 
abolishment of the right of 
survivorship as between joint ten- 
ants of personal property except 
where there is an instrument in writ- 
ing expressing an intent to create a 
joint tenancy with right of survivor- 
ship. Annotated Statutes (Smith- 
Hurd) Chap. 76, §2. 

In a recent case the Illinois Su- 
preme Court held that a safe deposit 
box joint tenancy rental agreement, 
reciting that the contents were the 
joint property of the lessees and 
were to pass to the surviving lessee, 
was not an instrument in writing 
creating a right of survivorship to 


the contents of the box within the 
meaning of the Illinois statute. 

A husband and wife had held 
certain real property as joint ten- 
ants with rights of survivorship. The 
property was sold and the proceeds 
were immediately placed in their 
“jointly” rented safe deposit box. 
The lease agreement provided that 
all property in the box was the “joint 
property of both lessees and upon 
the death of either passes to the 
survivor.” Upon the husband’s death, 
the wife made claim to the proceeds. 
The court held that a right of sur- 
vivorship to the proceeds had not 
been established. 

The language of the rental agree- 
ment, said the court, indicated that 
it was intended to protect the lessor 
against claims arising out of un- 
authorized withdrawals by one of 
the lessees. 

It did not, of itself, establish the 
lessees’ rights to the contents of the 
box. Such a lease, said the court, is 
not an “instrument in writing ex- 
pressing an intention to create a 
joint tenancy” as required by the 
statute. Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion v. Stille (Ill.) 153 N.E. (2d) 59. 


BAD CHECKS 


Corporate officer issuing worth- 
less check in name of corporation 
is guilty of violation of bad check 
statute. 


AY a corporate officer who issues 


a worthless check in the name | 


of the corporation be held criminally 
liable under the bad check statutes? 
In some states, the statutes indi- 
cate a clear intent to include a cor- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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included —No Extra Charge — THREE BIG “COMPILATION 
VOLUMES” to Bring You Right Up to Date! 


Bigger and better than ever is the increased tax guidance and 
protection buile into the new 1959 Series of CCH'’s FEDERAL 
TAX GUIDE REPORTS. 


Now added are exclusive new features; now greatly expanded 
and improved are all the use-tested aids that have always charac- 
terized the ‘‘Reports.”’ 


NEW — Savings,”’ ‘Tax Tactics,” “Estate Tax Planning’ 

New discussions on “Tax Tactics”’ explain techniques and 
Strategies that sharpen and perfect tax management methods. The 
what, how and why of audits are made plain and practical. Expert 
explanation helps take the hazards out of handling tax disputes with 
the IRS. Special new help on ‘Estate Tax Planning” shows ways 
and means for timely conservation of assets to slash tax liabilities. 


Income, estate and gift tax angles and economies are flagged, 
explained and applied to everyday tax affairs. Week after week, the 
Reports" assure the very latest tested and approved methods for 
nailing down every new tax advantage. And they flash timely warning 
of each emerging penalty and pitfall under the ever-changing rules. 


Subscription includes three big new “Compilation Volumes” 
that acrange and organize the complete background essential to 
competent tax management — with all the 
latest developments carefully fitted into 
place. Authoritative CCH Editorial Explan- 
ations cut across every twist and turn to point 
the way toward sound solution of just about 
every day-to-day federal tax problem. 


Brand-New, Enlarged Tax Protection 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE 
> REPORTS... 1959 Series 


Subscription for the REPORTS also 
brings to you at once CCH’s big 
96-page explanation on this rad- 
ical new tax-saving opportunity. 

Tells what, how, and why—for 
your complete understanding of 
methods for close corporations to 
elect not to pay corporation in- 
come tax, and for partnerships to 
realize full benefits of “incorpora- 
tion’’ without corporate tax liabil- 
ities. Another example of the full 
protection you'll enjoy as a sub- 
scriber for CCH’s FEDERAL TAX 
GUIDE REPORTS. 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

4025 W. Peterson Ave.,Chicago 46, Illinois 

Send our complimentary copy of your “New Extra First-Year 
Depreciation Allowance Explained.’ Also send full details on 


CCH’s new, expanded weekly FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. No 


obligation, of course. 


Send for Your FREE Tax Book ! 


Use this handy coupon to request your 
complimentary copy of “New Extra 
First-Year Depreciation Allowance 
Explained.” Points out clearly and 
simply major federal income tax 

angles to be considered, 


Nome 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


COMMERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL Law 


New Yorn 36 46 
S22 Avec 4025 W.PCTERSON Ave 
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WASHINGTON 
4 STREET. N.W. 


SPECIAL: —New Help Now On 
| "PLUS CCH's “TAX WEEK" for 
quick-scanning weekly high- 
~ 
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LOVE YOU IN 
MAY AS I DID 
IN DECEMBER 


With one of my Christmas Clubs, you'll have proof that Santa 


loves you the year-round. 


My Clubs are always on the job. People come in to make payments 
... discover your other services ...stay on as customers. Many 
will deposit part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 


Then. too. my Clubs are wonderful goodwill builders. 


There are many Clubs to choose from. but | know Rand M€Nally’s 
Club will do a wonderful job for you. Rand M¢Nally gives you 
beautiful four-color promotional material. ad mats. shopping and mailing 
lists. coupon books. checks. and other supplies. In fact. you get 


everything you need for a successful Club that keeps growing. 


For samples and full SE 
information, write today to: TTT 17 a 
Christmas Club Division, RAND N 


405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


\ 
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porate officer issuing a worthless 
check on a corporation account. In 
the states in which the statutes do 
not specifically refer to checks drawn 
on behalf of corporations, there is 
a conflict of opinion as to whether 
a corporate officer can be held crimi- 


| nally liable. 


The Delaware statute, Code Anno. 
(1953) Title 11, $555, provides that 


| “whoever makes, draws, utters, or 
| delivers” a worthless check is guilty 


of a violation of the statute. No 


| reference is made to checks drawn 


on behalf of a corporation. 

In a prosecution, under the statute, 
of a corporate officer, he contended 
that the statute did not apply be- 
cause he had issued the worthless 
check in his official capacity as a 
corporate officer; that the corpora- 
tion was the drawer; and that the 
statute did not include the officer 
who drew the check. 

The Delaware Supreme Court 
brushed aside this contention as 
being unsound. The statute, said the 
court, was enacted in “furtherance 
of a public policy to punish a spe- 
cial sort of commercial fraud, 
whether the fraud be committed in 
an individual or official capacity. To 
construe it as defendant seeks to do 
would be to emasculate it. Corpo- 


| rations must act through human 


beings, and the human being who 
violates the law is responsible for 


| his acts.” Clifton v. State (Del.) 
145 Atl. (2d) 392. 


Branches. Drive-in tellers’ win- 


| dows located across alley from bank 
| premises and connected to bank by 


tunnel and pneumatic tubes are not 


| branch banks within the prohibition 

| of Texas Anno. Civ. Stat. (Vernon) 

| Art. 342-903. Great Plains Life Ins. 

| Co. v. First National Bank of Lub- 

| bock (Tex. Civ. App.) 316 S.W. (2d) 
98. 


Holders in due course. Negotia- 


| tion of check eight days after issu- 
| ance is not so unreasonable a delay 
| as to make check obviously stale; 
| endorsee bank held to be holder in 
| due course. Home Savings Bank v. 
| Bentley (Wis.) 92 N.W. (2d) 377. 


Guaranty of prior endorsements. 


| In case of first impression in United 
States District Court of Maryland, 


court ruled that statute of limita- 


| tions began to run against drawee 
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pank’s right of action against prior | 
endorsing banks, based on guaranty | 


of endorsements, when drawee paid 
checks bearing forged endorsements. 
United States v. Fidelity-Baltimore 
National Bank & Trust Co. (Dist. 
Ct. Md.) 166 Fed. Supp. 1. 


Chattel mortgages. Where Colo- 
rado mortgagor, without general au- 
thority to sell mortgaged personal 
property, was permitted by mort- 
gagee bank, on two occasions, to 
sell and apply very small part of 


proceeds for payment of operational | 


expenses necessary and proper to 


preserve mortgaged property, lien of | 
mortgagee was not waived. Ex- | 


change National Bank of Colorado 


Springs v. Hough (C.A., Colo.) 258 | 


Fed. (2d) 785. 


Mortgages. Where husband and , 
wife owned real property as joint | 
tenants, execution of mortgage on , 
the property by husband, without | 
wife’s consent or knowledge, did not | 


terminate the joint tenancy, and 


mortgage lien ceased to exist when | - 
husband predeceased wife. People | 
v. Nogarr (Cal. App.) 330 Pac. (2d) 


858. 


Books and records. Under 12 | 
U.S.C. $604, national bank in New | 
York, summoned by Internal Rev- | 
enue Service to produce records, in- | 
cluding those of a foreign branch, | 
relating to account of a depositor | 
under investigation, need only pro- | 
duce records located in New York. | 
Application of First National City | 
Bank of New York (Dist. Ct., N.Y.) 


166 Fed. Supp. 21. 


Joint tenancy. Where uncle ex- 


ecuted joint tenancy agreements | 


with niece transferring to himself 
and his niece, as “joint tenants with 


right of survivorship and not as | 
tenants in common,” shares of stock | 
originally in his name, a valid joint | 
tenancy was created although the | 
transfers were not made through a | 
“straw man.” Petri v. Rhein (C.A., | 


Ill.) 257 Fed. (2d) 268. 


Checks. Acceptance by creditor | 
of debtor’s postdated checks, on | 
which debtor later stopped payment, | 
did not constitute payment of debt | 


in absence of express agreement to 


that effect. Credit Equipment Cor- | 


poration v. Weston (Mo. App.) 315 
S.W. (2d) 439. 
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WORKING 


This year in the United States over 130,000 miles of 
roads will be built and improved... and at a capital 
expenditure of over 7-billion dollars! These projects 
will require vast quantities of material ...a myriad of 
equipment... and the skills of thousands of men. 


Before the roads become a reality, large numbers of 
checks will pass through many hands... checks drawn 
upon countless banks. And . . . a large proportion of 
these checks will be produced on La Monte Safety Pa- 
per, for it is used by the majority of leading banks... 
banks that play an active role in the financing of high- 
way construction throughout the nation... banks that 
regularly select La Monte Safety Paper as the standard 
of quality and safety. 


we 


TRADE-MARKF 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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A 419-Year-Old 
Modern Bank 


gg banking started in Naples 
in the 12th century with the 
growth of Mediterranean commerce. 
Until the 15th century, it was con- 
ducted by merchant bankers, but 
later passed almost exclusively into 
the hands of philanthropic institu- 
tions which opened chartered banks. 
Having first taken over the lending 
of money against pledges, those in- 
stitutions during the latter half of 
the 16th century gradually displaced 
the merchant banks in deposits, 
clearings, and loans. Thus, the Monte 
di Pieta of Naples entered the bank- 
ing field in 1539 and became the 
direct ancestor of today’s Banco di 
Napoli. 

Others in Italy soon followed in its 
footsteps, issuing certificates of de- 
posit which, with endorsements, be- 
came popular circulating notes. An 
interesting feature of the latter was 
that they bore notations of the trans- 
actions for which they were used 
as payment. As a result, Banco di 
Napoli’s 30,000 old ledgers and 
250,000 other volumes of archives, 
filling more than 300 rooms, consti- 
tute a mine of historical, economic, 
social, artistic and heraldic material 
covering more than four centuries. 

The present-day Banco di Napoli, 
capitalized at 1,758,500,000 lire, from 
its head office controls 269 branches 
throughout Italy. There is an im- 
portant branch in Buenos Aires, 
where there is a large Italian com- 
munity, there are agencies in New 
York, London, Paris, and Zurich, 
and shipboard facilities on two 
Italian Line motor vessels. The lat- 
ter facilities, serving all three 
classes of passengers, are not di- 
rectly profitable, but are deemed 
important channels for developing 
the bank’s business abroad. 

At various times, the Banco di 
Napoli has been active in Italian 
overseas territories: Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Somaliland, Albania, Montenegro, 
and Corfu, serving the military and 
the colonists. 

In the United States, as else- 
where, the bank is well known for 
its work among Italian emigrants, 
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Home office in 
Naples of the 
Banco di Napoli 


handling remittances to the home 
country at favorable exchange rates 
either for payment to relatives or 
for crediting to the remitter’s sav- 
ings account with the bank in Italy. 
It also issues to emigrants abroad, 
postal savings books and ordinary 
postal interest-bearing bonds. By 


Italian law, 1901, the handling of 
emigrant remittances was entrusted 
exclusively to the Banco di Napoli. 
An inspectorship was created in New 
York to arrange for banking cor- 
respondents for the forwarding of 
remittances. 
HERBERT BRATTER 


Equity Capital for Smal! Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
briefing session, it was pointed out 
that there are three advantageous 
tax provisions applicable to com- 
panies organized and operating 
under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 which are contained in 
Public Law 85-866, the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958. Under 
Section 57 of the Act: 

(1) Such companies are allowed 
an ordinary loss deduction rather 
than a capital loss deduction on 
losses realized on convertible deben- 
tures. 

(2). Taxpayers investing in the 
stock of the companies also are 
allowed an ordinary loss deduction 
on losses arising from such stock. 

(3) The companies are allowed a 
deduction for 100% (rather than 
85%) of the dividends received from 
a taxable domestic corporation. 

In order to shed more light on the 
whole question of loans to small 
business. the Small Business Credit 


Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, is taking two steps. 

First, a copy of A.B.A. testimony 
on the Small Business Investment 
Act, presented at hearings on the 
original proposal, is being sent to 
all banks requesting information on 
the subject. 

Second, letters are being sent toa 
selected list of banks experienced 
in lending to small businesses, ask- 
ing whether they intend to partici- 
pate under the act and subsequent 
regulations. If they do intend to, 
they are asked why; if they do not 
intend to, why not? This letter is 
also being sent to members of the 
Small Business Credit Commission, 
the Credit Policy Commission, and 
the Instalment Credit Commission. 

One encouraging aspect of the 
whole controversial problem, in the 
opinion of bankers, is that Adminis- 
trator Barnes is insistent that his 
agency’s program be developed only 
on sound principles. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1958 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) $ 523,286,848 Deposits $2,818,399,750 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of 
Credit 35,600,781 
Call Loans .... 174,652,458 Other Liabilities 16,624,747 
Total Quick Assets $1,774,712,256 Shareholders’ Equity 


Loans and Discounts . Lésqateseasy OVE FOF 2S0 Capital Paid Up $ 45,000,000 
Rest Account ... 100,000,000 


Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under Undivided Profits 1,167,084 146,167,084 


Government and Other Securities .... 1,076,772,950 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, 
Guarantees and Letters of Credit, as 
per contra .... 35,600,781 


Bank Premises 32,309,183 
Other Assets . Pine 22,187,545 


Total Assets Total Liabilities $3,01 6,792,362 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1958 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but after making transfers to inner re- 
serves out of which full provision has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans $20,162,347 
Provision for income taxes.......... 9,950,000 
Dividends ...... 7,198,544 
$3,013,803 
2,153,281 
$ 5,167,084 
Transferred to Rest Account ... __ 4,000,000 


N. J. McKINNON J. P. R. WADSWORTH 
PRESIDENT GENERAL MANAGER 
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BANKING NEWS 


Program Is Announced for A.B.A.’s 11th National Credit 
Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, January 22-23 


Developments of immediate im- | 
portance affecting the nation’s econ- | 


omy and long range trends which | 
| president, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 


will influence bank credit policies 
during 1959 will be studied at the 


11th National Credit Conference of | 
the American Bankers Association | 
to be held at the La Salle Hotel, | 
Chicago, Thursday and Friday, Jan- | 
uary 22 and 23. The full program | 
for the conference, on which will | 
appear some of the nation’s out- | 
standing leaders in various credit | 


fields, was announced by William F. 
Kelly, chairman of the Credit Policy 


ers Association, and president, First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Although the conference will oc- 
cupy but two days, five sessions are 


planned, one being an evening panel | 


presentation by the Robert Morris 
Associates to be held Thursday, Jan- 
uary 22, at 7:30 P.M. 

The National Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
annually attracts to Chicago ap- 
proximately 1,000 top credit execu- 
tives representing banks from all 
sections of the country. 

Advance announcement of speak- 
ers, with pictures, was carried on 
page 99 of December BANKING. Ses- 
sion by session outline of speakers 
and topics follows: 


First Session 
Thursday, January 22, 10 A.M. 


Chairman, Mr. Kelly. 
“The Current Banking Situation” by 
Lee P. Miller, president, A.B.A.; pres- 


At left— 


ident, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville. 
Address by Charles H. Kellstadt, 


pany, Chicago. 
Second Session 
2 P.M. 


Chairman, Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, Phoenix. 

Address by James A. Linen, pub- 
lisher, Time Magazine, New York. 

“The Banker and the Economic Chal- 
lenges of the 1960s” by J. Cameron 
Thomson, chairman, Northwest Ban- 


| corporation, Minneapolis. 
Commission of the American Bank- | P 4 P 


“Looking Down the Consumer Credit 
Road” by Maxwell C. King, president 
Pacific Finance Company, Los Angeles. 


Third Session 
7:80 P.M. 


Chairman, Edward J. Frey, chair- 
man, Instalment Credit Commission, 
A.B.A.; president, Union Bank of Mich- 
igan, Grand Rapids. 

“How Legal Factors Should Affect 
Our Loan Policy”—panel moderated by 
Fred E. Pike, president, Robert Morris 
Associates; senior vice - president, 
Walker Bank and Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City. Panel members: Shaler 
Stidham, vice-president, Philadelphia 
National Bank; Stanley B. Trott, pres- 
ident, Maryland Trust Company, Balti- 
more; Christopher W. Wilson, vice- 
president and general counsel, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; and 
Robert J. Sevitz, vice-president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank, Los Angeles. 


Fourth Session 
Friday, January 23, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, Everett D. Reese, chair- 


Lee P. Miller 


At right— 


Charles H. Kellstadt 


State Bank Division Offers 
Revised Model By-Laws Book 
for Use of State Banks 


Specimen By-Laws from 10 States, 
Other Pertinent Data Included 


To meet a demand from newly 
organized state banks for model or 
suggested by-laws to be followed in 
drafting their by-laws and to aid 
in revamping the by-laws of exist- 
ing state banks, the State Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers 
Association has completely revised 
its 1953 model by-laws booklet. The 
new work endeavors to bring the 
guide into harmony with changing 
conditions. 

In preparation for this work, by- 
law specimens were solicited from 
the state banking departments. The 
content of the booklet includes perti- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 


man, board of regents, The Graduate 
School of Banking; chairman of board, 
The Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio. 

“Small Business Investment Act” by 
Carl M. Flora, chairman, Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission, A.B.A.; vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

“Financing Urban Industrial Re- 
newal” by Richard E. Graves, execu- 
tive vice-president, Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Development Corporation. 

“Modern Credit for Modern Agricul- 
ture” by Earl Coke, vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco. 

“Bread and Butter Business — Per- 
sonal Loans” by J. Andrew Painter, 
vice-president, First National City 
Bank of New York. 


Fifth Session 


2 P.M. 


Chairman, Mr. Kelly. 

Address by Karl R. Bopp, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Address by Louis B. Lundborg, pres- 
ident, Savings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A.; vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T., & S.A., San Francisco. 

Address by Dr. H. E. Luedicke, 
editor, Journal of Commerce, New 
York. 

Summary of the conference by Mr. 
Kelly. 
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Meeting of A.B.A. and NAMSB Committees to Discuss Taxation Problems 


Representatives of the American Bankers Association and the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
met recently at the A.B.A. offices in New York to discuss problems of taxation. 

Seated around table, clockwise: William A. Lyon, president, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks and 
president, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York; Earl B. Schwulst, president and chairman, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; John W. Remington, vice-president, American Bankers Association and president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; A.B.A. Executive Manager G. Russell Clark; Crawford H. Stocker, 
Jr., president, Lynn (Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank; Louis B. Lundborg, vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T. and S.A., San Francisco; Lee P. Miller, president, A.B.A. and president, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville; and Louis E. Hurley, president, The Exchange Bank and Trust Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mr. Hurley is chairman of the A.B.A. Committee. 

Standing, left to right: A.B.A. Executive Vice-president Merle E. Seleeman; Comer J. Kimball, chairman of 
the board, First National Bank of Miami, Fla.; A.B.A. Senior Vice-president Ben C. Corlett; Henry S. Kingman, 
chairman, Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of Minneapolis; A.B.A. General Counsel J. O. Brott; NAMSB 
Executive Vice-president Grover W. Ensley; R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., president, The Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society; NAMSB Counsel William McKenna; and Carlysle A. Bethel, vice-chairman and senior trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Rauch is chairman of the NAMSB committee. 


John J. McCann, BANKING’s Advertising Manager, Transfers | Dr. Kurt F. Flexner fs 


from A.B.A. Chicago Office to New York Office on Jan. 1 | Named Secretary of A.B.A. 
Economic Policy Commission 


John J. McCann, advertising man- | editor. A native of Albany, N. Y., he 
ager of the magazine BANKING, of- | was advertising manager of the 
ficial journal of the American Bank- | National Savings Bank there from 
ers Association, will move from the | 1932 to 1939. From 1939 to 1942 he 
A.B.A. office in Chicago to the New | was advertising manager of the A. E. 
York head office effective January 1, | Nettleton Company, Syracuse. 
A.B.A. Executive Manager G. Russell Mr. McCann is a graduate of The 
Clark announced last month. Graduate School of Banking and the 

Mr. McCann has been at the Asso-.| School of Financial Public Relations. 
ciation’s Chicago office since 1944, | He is a member of the Financial 
first as the magazine’s western rep- | Public Relations Association and the 
resentative, as western advertising | Chicago Financial Advertisers As- 
manager from 1948 to 1953, and as | sociation. 


Has Been Associate Professor at 
New York University Since 1946 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, a member of 
the faculty of New York University, 
will join the staff of the American 
Bankers Association in January as 
secretary of the Economic Policy 
Commission, A.B.A. Executive Man- 
ager G. Russell Clark announced last 
month. 


advertising manager since 1953. 

The magazine's editorial offices are 
at the A.B.A. headquarters, 12 East 
36 Street, New York 16. The Asso- 
ciation will continue to maintain its 
Chicago office at 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3. 

Mr. McCann has been with the 
A.B.A. since 1942, when he joined 
the staff on BANKING as assistant 


January 1959 


John J. McCann Kurt F. Flexner 


Dr. Flexner, who has been at New 
York University since 1946, is at 
present associate professor of eco- 
nomics in the University’s Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and as- 
sociate professor of banking and 
finance in the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. 

As secretary of the A.B.A. Eco- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Officers’ dais at Organization Committee meeting in New York. Left to right, Senior Vice-president Ben C. Corlett, Presi- 

dent Lee P. Miller, Executive Vice-president Merle E. Selecman, Organization Committee Chairman Frank W. Thomas, 

Executive Manager G. Russell Clark, Committee Assistant Secretary George H. Gustafson, elected Vice-president John W, 
Remington, and Committee Vice-chairman John W. Kress 


Regional and State Vice-Presidents of A.B. A. 
Are Briefed in New York on Association's Work 


The meeting of the Organization (Membership) Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Association held in New York 
in 1957 was repeated in November 1958, with 39 of the 49 
state vice-presidents and nine of the 10 regional vice-presi- 
dents of the Association attending. 

The Organization Committee keeps the membership in- 
formed and explains policy. 

The elected and staff officers of the A.B.A. attended the The photographer caught two New Englanders chatting 
meeting and briefly sketched the multitudinous activities informally. L. to r., D. C. Hewitt, vice-president, First 
and the broad legislative objectives of the Association. National Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, and H. A. 

Questions from the floor clarified moot points about the Sears, president, Third National Bank and Trust Co., 
work of the A.B.A. on behalf of its member banks. Springfield 


The VPs give rapt attention as President Lee P. Miller discusses his program 


PHOTOS BY JOHN BATT 
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A.B.A. Welcomed 208 New 
Members in 3-Month Period; 
23 New Banks Included 


Two hundred and eight new mem- 
bers were received by the American 
Bankers Association during the 3- 
month period ending November 30, 
according to a report by Frank W. 
Thomas, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Organization Committee. Mr. 
Thomas is president of the Washing- 
ton (Ga.) Loan & Banking Company. 

The new members include 46 head 
offices of banks in 24 states, 159 
branch offices, one A.I.B. chapter, 
and two associate members. 

These 208 new A.B.A. members 
include the following newly organ- 
ized institutions: 


ARIZONA: Bank of Phoenix. 
FLORIDA: National Bank of Sarasota. 


| 


GEORGIA: Morris State Bank, Dublin. | 


ILLINOIS: Olympia State Bank, Chi- 


cago Heights, and Bank of Broadway, | 
| 


Melrose Park. 

Iowa: Coralville Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Coralville. 

KANSAS: Southwest State Bank, To- 
peka. 

LOUISIANA: American Bank & Trust 
Company, Opelousas. 

MARYLAND: National Bank of Mary- 
land, Silver Spring. 


Signing Up New A.B.A. Members 


Wendell B. Trenchard, president, DeLand (Ill.) State Bank, and regional vice- 

president, American Bankers Association, keeps busy signing up newly organized 

banks to membership in the American Bankers Association. Above, Mr. Trenchard, 

center, receives A.B.A. dues draft from John E. Taylor, president and cashier, First 

State Bank of Calumet City, during ceremonies marking the opening of the bank. 
At right, the new bank’s vice-president and director, Henry O. Lindner 


| Below, at the opening of the Olympia State Bank, Chicago Heights, IIl., President 


Glen D. Flory, seated, signs membership dues drafts for both A.B.A. and Illinois 


| Bankers Association. Standing, left to right, E. T. Etcheson, executive vice-presi- 
| dent, IBA; State Representative Maurino Richton; Howard F. Sammons, IBA 


president and president, Forest Park National Bank; State Senator Hayes Robert- 


| son; A.B.A. Regional Vice-President Wendell B, Trenchard; and Olympia Board 


MASSACHUSETTS: First National 


Bank, Natick. 

MICHIGAN: Peoples Community Bank, 
Three Rivers. 

MissourRI: Bank of Taney County, 
Forsyth, and Nixa Bank. 

NEW JERSEY: Irvington State Bank, 
Irvington, and Saddle Brook State 
Bank. 

TEXAS: First State Bank, Clute; 
Park Cities Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas; First National Bank, Fort 
Stockton; Airline State Bank, Houston; 
Chimney Rock National Bank, Houston; 
Northeast National Bank, Houston; 
National Bank of Odessa, Odessa; and 
Portland State Bank. 


Revised Model By-Laws Book 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
nent model by-laws submitted by 


six states; one in each of the gen- 
erally recognized geographical divi- 


sions of the United States. Also in- | 
cluded, exactly as submitted, are | 
the complete recommended by-laws | 
of the states of Maryland, North Da- | 
kota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. | 

To facilitate locating specific by- | 


laws, the booklet contains a table 
of contents which lists these main 
divisions: (1) Meetings of Share- 
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Chairman George Arquilla 


holders; (2) Directors; (3) Officers 
and Employees; (4) Committees; 
(5) Corporate Seal; (6) Stock; (7) 
Banking Hours; (8) Miscellaneous; 
(9) Changes in By-Laws; (10) Ex- 
hibit 1—Sample By-Laws to Pro- 
vide for Emergency Operations; and 
(11) Exhibit 2—Laws of Four Se- 


lected States. (Book suggests banks 
consult counsel before acting.) 

Louis E. Hurley, president of the 
Exchange Bank & Trust Company, 
El Dorado, Ark., is president of the 
State Bank Division, and Walter B. 
French, senior deputy manager, 
A.B.A., is the secretary. 
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Program for A.B.A.’s 40th Mid-Winter Trust Conference at Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York on February 9-11 Is Announced by Carlysle A. Bethel 


Outstanding bankers, lawyers, and 
educators, including the presidents 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, will be on the program of 
the 40th Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence of the A.B.A. at The Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, February 9-11. 

The program was announced by 
Carlysle A. Bethel, president of the 
A.B.A.’s Trust Division, which spon- 
sors the annual conference. 

Among the prominent speakers, 
in addition to Lee P. Miller, presi- 
dent, A.B.A., and Ross L. Malone, 
president American Bar Association, 
will be Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of 
North Carolina. 


As in past years, registered dele- | 


gates at the conference will be 
guests of the New York Clearing 
House Association at a luncheon at 


program: 
Monday, February 9, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, dep- 
uty manager and secretary of Trust 


Division, A.B.A. Invocation by Payne | 


Brown, vice-president and trust of- 


merce of Charleston, W. Va. Address 
by Mr. Bethel; address by William 
H. Edwards, Edwards & Angell, 
Providence, R. I.; address by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University, New York. 


Presiding, Joseph M. Naughton, 
president, Second National Bank, 
Cumberland, Md. “Adequate Charges 
for a Smaller Trust Department”’ by 
Ralph A. McIninch, president, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Manchester, 


N. H.; “A Bank Fiduciary Fund” by | 


Marcus Nadler 


| 


At left— 


Carlysle A. Bethel 


Sam J. 


C. E. Treman, Jr., vice-president and 
trust officer, Tompkins County Trust 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Panel on “Problems of Smaller 
Trust Departments,” led by Mr. 
Naughton. Members: William Mat- 


| thews, assistant to director, Federal 
| Deposit Insurance Corp.,. Washing- 
The Waldorf-Astoria. The advance | 


ton, D. C.; Earl G. Schwalm, presi- 


| dent, Lincoln National Bank and 


| Trust Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
| Herbert A. Trucksess, vice-president, 
| Studley, Shupert & Co., Inc., Phila- 
| delphia; and Joseph R. Wyatt, Jr., 


| Medium Trust Departments” 


trust officer, First National Trust 


| and Savings Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
ficer, The National Bank of Com- | 


Medium Trust Departments 
Presiding, Charles G. Young, Jr., 
senior vice-president and senior trust 
officer, City National Bank & Trust 
| Co., Kansas City. “Operations for 


by 


| N. T. Robinson, vice-president and 
2 P.M., Smaller Trust Departments | 


trust officer, Central National Bank 


| and Trust Co., Des Moines; “How to 


Set Up a Common Trust Fund” by 


| C. S. Onderdonk, III, assistant trust 


| investment officer, 


Montgomery 


| County Bank and Trust Co., Norris- 
| town, Pa. 


T. J. Herbert 


Panel on “Problems of Medium 


Reese H. Harris, Jr. 


At right— 
Ervin, Jr. 
Trust Departments,” led by Mr. 
Young. Members: Herbert A. Jones, 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer, The National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, 
N. Y.; F. D. Michael, vice-president 
and trust officer, Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis; Mr. Onderdonk; Mr. Robin- 
son. 


| Pension and Profit-sharing Plans 
Presiding, Walter Kennedy, im- 
| mediate past president, Trust Divi- 
sion, A.B.A.; president, The First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 
| “Investments for Pensions and Profit- 
| sharing Trusts’”—speaker to be an- 
nounced. “Federal Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act” by Cecil 
P. Bronston, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

Speakers discussing ‘Possibilities 
Under the Keogh Bill,” include: ‘Ca- 
nadian Experience” by J. Fraser 
Coate, manager, Pension Depart- 
ment, Montreal Trust Company, 
Toronto; “United States Possibili- 
ties” by Charles M. Bliss, executive 
vice-president, The Bank of New 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Committee Chairmen for 
A.1.B.’s Annual Convention 
Named by Gerard £. Hayes 


F. A. Petts Named General Ch.; 
H. W. Wallgren Is Coordinator 


Chairmen of committees for the 
57th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
educational section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, have been 
announced by A.I.B. President Ger- 
ard E. Hayes. The convention will 
be held in Philadelphia June 1-5. Mr. 
Hayes is assistant vice-president of 
The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 

Frederic A. Potts of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank will serve as 
general chairman. General vice- 
chairman-coordinator will be Har- 
old W. Wallgren of the Philadelphia 
National Bank; and general vice- 
chairmen will be Earl H. Cunerd, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank; 
Harold W. Scott, The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Company; 
and Warren H. Woodring, Provident 
Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Bertha C. Hatton of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company will be 
convention secretary; and Earl K. 
Mueller, Central-Penn National Bank, 
will be treasurer. 


Committee Chairmen 
Other local committee chairmen 
and vice-chairmen are: 
DEBATE: R. David Conner, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, chairman; 


Alfred C. Achtert, Broad Street Trust 
Company, vice-chairman. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Thomas H. Chase, ‘ 


Central-Penn National Bank, co-chair- 
man; Lewis G. Cordner, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, co-chairman. 

FINANCE: Henry J. Nelson, Federal 
Reserve Bank, chairman; Joseph A. 
McFadden, Provident Tradesmens Bank 
and Trust Company, vice-chairman. 

HALLS AND MEETING PLACES: Joseph 
J. Braceland, Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, chairman; G. Thomas Brooks, 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, vice-chairman. 

HosPiTauity: S. Emilie MacMichael, 
Central-Penn National Bank, chair- 
man; Charles L. Weiss, Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia Trust Company, vice-chair- 
man, 

HOTELS: Charles E. Baus, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, chairman; 
Joseph I. Casey, Philadelphia National 
Bank, vice-chairman. 
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Program for A.B.A.'s 40th Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
York, New York; and “Mechanics of 
Handling Funds’ by Arthur V. 
Toupin, trust officer, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 


Corporate Trusts and Agencies 


(A round-table discussion of prob- 
lems relating to corporate trusts, 
transfer agencies, registerships, and 
miscellaneous corporate agencies.) 


Ronald M. Kimball, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago, leader. Mem- 
bers: B. B. Brown, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; H. S. 
Hauck, vice-president, The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis; 


Donald A. Hazlett, vice-president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh; Henry S. Parker, vice- 
president, Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton; S. L. Smith, vice-president, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York; 
and Joseph E. Williams, vice-presi- 


INFORMATION: Richard E. Foehl, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, chairman; George W. House- 
holder, Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust 
Company, vice-chairman. 


PERSONNEL: Charles W. Books, The | 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, chairman; J. Mark Kirch- 
gasser, Central-Penn National Bank, 
vice-chairman. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING: Charles F. Nagel, 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust 
Company, chairman; John W. Harris, 
Central-Penn National Bank, vice- 
chairman. 

PUBLICITY: W. W. Delamater, Provi- 
dent Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, chairman; Charles Hoeflich, 
Philadelphia National Bank, vice-chair- 
man. 

REGISTRATION: Samuel K. Dyer, Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, chairman; 
William R. Monseck, Provident Trades- 
mens Bank and Trust Company, vice- 
chairman. 

TRANSPORTATION: J. Albert Cairns, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
chairman; Robert L. Kirk, Central- 
Penn National Bank, vice-chairman. 

UTILITIES: Joseph E. T. O’Connor, 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, chairman; Harry 
Keller, Philadelphia National Bank, 
vice-chairman. 

WoMEN’s: Elizabeth W. Server, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
chairman; Mildred R. Wachter, Prov- 
ident Tradesmens Bank and Trust 
Company, vice-chairman. 


dent, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York. 


Tuesday, February 10, 9:15 A.M. 
Presiding, President Bethel. Ad- 
dress by President Lee P. Miller. 
“Operation of a Trust Department 
in a Branch System” by J. R. John- 
son, vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco; “The Technique of 
Trust Personnel Evaluation” by 
William S. Sadler, Jr., Sadler & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago; and “The Future 
Outlook for Trust Services” by 
Thomas H. Beacom, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Investments Session 

Presiding, Charles W. Hamilton, 
vice-president, Trust Division, 
A.B.A.; senior vice-president and 
trust officer, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston. Addresses on: 
“Real Estate and Mortgages—Prac- 
tical Problems in Management of 
Portfolios” by William F. Kessler, 


| senior vice-president, The First Na- 


tional Bank of Boston; “Trends in 
Industries” by Thomas J. Herbert, 
executive vice - president, Investors 
Management Company, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Panel on “Investments,” led by 
Thomas J. Moroney, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. Members: 
Mr. Herbert; M. Dutton Morehouse, 
manager, Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co., Chicago; Ragnar D. Naess, 
Naess & Thomas, New York; and 
Paul A. Pflueger, Jr., financial vice- 
president, Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, Los Angeles. 


Wednesday, February 11, 9:15 A.M. 

Presiding, Robert R. Duncan, 
chairman, Executive Committee, 
Trust Division, A.B.A.; president, 
Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge. 
Address by Ross L. Malone, presi- 
dent, American Bar Association, 
Roswell, N. Mex.; “The Estate Plan- 
ning Team—lIts Duties and Func- 
tions” by Reese H. Harris, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, The Hanover 
Bank, New York; and “Income Taxa- 
tion of Estates—Present and Fu- 
ture” by A. James Casner, professor 
of law, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge. 

Luncheon 

Address by Senator Sam J. Ervin, 

Jr. 
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-Flexner Joins A.B.A. Staff 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 
nomic Policy Commission, he will 
take over the position formerly held 
by Dr. Murray G. Lee, who in 
November was appointed director of 
the Association’s new Council on 
Banking Education. Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams is deputy manager in charge 
of the Economic Policy Commission. 

Dr. Flexner, a native of Vienna, 
Austria, was educated in the United 
States. He was graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University with a 


B.S. degree in economics and later 
earned a Ph.D. degree in economics 
at Columbia University. 

Before joining the NYU faculty, 
Dr. Flexner taught at Johns Hop- 
kins from 1939 to 1943. He served 
in the United States Army in 1944 
and 1945. 

An outstanding authority on the 
savings and loan business, Dr. Flex- 
ner has served as economic consult- 
ant to the Savings Association 
League of the State of New York, 
the Metropolitan League of Savings 


Instalment Credit 


A.B.A. Conducts 


Tuition Finance Study 


A COMPILATION of tuition fi- 
nance plans is currently being con- 
ducted by the A.B.A. Instalment 
Credit Commission, according to 
Louis J. Asterita, deputy manager. 
When completed, it will bring out the 
variations in the many plans and en- 
able the Commission to present the 
complete details of the plans to 
American Bankers Association mem- 
ber banks. 

Tuition financing again comes to 
the fore, Mr. Asterita said, because 
of the new spring semester to start 
in February. Universities and col- 
leges have indicated considerable in- 
terest in present bank plans, he said, 
but some of the many plans currently 
available on either a state or individ- 
ual bank basis-have achieved more 
borrower-and-lender-response than 
others. The study now being con- 
ducted by the Commission will facil- 
itate comparison of the various 
plans. 


A.B.A. Credit Conference 
Format Revamped 


THERE’LL be some changes made 
at that American Bankers Associa- 
tion National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference in March. The Commission 
has announced that instead of the 
usual format, at this conference, to 
be held March 9, 10, and 11 at Chi- 
cago’s Conrad Hilton, the “bull ses- 
sion” type of group discussion will 
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be extended to both Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons. 

Also, this year, groups will be 
divided by the size of their instal- 
ment credit outstandings. This 
breakdown is planned because prob- 
lems relating to each particular 
group can generally be classified by 
the type of credit extended and by 
size of outstandings. Men who have 
been exposed to the problems and 
operations in each particular group’s 
size of outstandings will be assigned 
as discussion leaders. 

In addition, both a complete dis- 
course on charge account financing 
and one on tuition financing will be 
presented, followed by ample oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

It is believed that this approach 
will be of tremendous assistance to 
smaller and medium-sized banks, 
who in the past have made up the 
preponderance of attendees at this 
annual conference. 


Charge Account Bankers 


Glasses 


ALTHOUGH tabulations are not 
available on actual enrolments or 


affiliations, the Charge Account 
Bankers Association reports a bet- 
ter-than-expected response to their 
recent mailing inviting 36,000 mem- 
bers of the ophthalmic professions 
and their suppliers to avail them- 
selves of charge account banking 
services for their patients. 

A brochure, prepared by the asso- 
ciation in consultation with national, 
state, and local associations and 


Associations, and the New York 
State Housing Division. 

Dr. Flexner has contributed arti- 
cles to various magazines and has 
written several monographs that 
have been published. He is presently 
working on a monograph on the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System for 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He is a member of the American 
Economics Association and the 
Academy of Political Science. 


authorities in the ophthalmic line, ex- 
plained how the one credit card, 
usable for commercial and profes- 
sional services, can enable a patient 
to obtain vision care which may be 
immediately necessary but not within 
his immediate financial scope. 

Some 1,400 replies, representing 
every state, came in to the associa- 
tion requesting a local reference or 
further information. 


Loan Decline Reflects 
Auto Production Slowdown 


AUTO loans are reported down, 
reflecting delays in automobile pro- 
duction and delivery as a result of 
strikes and depleted stocks ef new 
cars during the change to 1959 
models. 

According to a study made by 
members of the Advisory Board to 
the Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, banks, with very few excep- 
tions, report a reduction in both vol- 
ume and outstandings in automobile 
loans. 

Bank loans for home improve- 
ment and personal loans show an 
increased volume. This, said the 
Commission, could be indicative of 
general confidence in business condi- 
tions. 

Strikes in major auto plants and 
suppliers’ factories which have de- 
layed deliveries of new cars to deal- 
ers just after the showings of 1959 
models, are a temporary factor. The 
Commission believes that auto loans 
will step up rapidly as cars become 
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available. Despite the higher level of 
prices for new automobiles, banks 
have not expanded terms. The aver- 
age prevailing on new cars for both 
direct loans and dealer paper re- 
mains at 36 months and on used 
cars 24 months depending on age. 
Reports of repossessions and losses 
on repossessed automobiles show 
that since the previous quarter, the 
number of repossessions has de- 
clined. The average loss was down 
to $255 compared with $294 on 
direct loans, and $287 compared 
with $342 on dealer paper. Charge- 
offs on other classifications of loans 
currently are slightly higher, averag- 
ing $220 compared with $198 in the 
previous quarter. Fewer banks re- 
port the necessity of resorting to 
charge-offs than previously. Frauds 
on consumer loans including auto- 
mobiles are lower on both floor plan 
and retail paper classifications. The 
majority of banks have not raised 
rates on automobile or other instal- 


Harold Randall to Speak 


COMPLETION of the program for 
the Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Cincinnati on 
January 26-27 was achieved with the 
announcement that Harold E. Ran- 
dall, vice-president and comptroller 
of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, will speak on “Determination of 
Interest Rates on Savings” at the 
second session on Monday, the 26th. 
Mr. Randall is chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Bank Management Com- 
mission. 

The conference program, with 
pictures, was announced on page 103 
of December BANKING. Louis B. 
Lundborg, president of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division and 
vice-president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., will be among the 
Speakers at the conference. His 
topic will be “Solicitation of Savings 
and Mortgages.” 


Redesigned Savings Stamp 

THE Treasury Department has 
placed on sale at all post offices a 
newly designed 25-cent United States 
Savings Stamp printed in red, white, 
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ment loans. The few reporting higher 
rates are offset by banks which have 
lowered their interest cost to con- 
sumers and dealers. 

In appliances, loan demand ap- 
pears to be lower. The Commission 
regards this as a regular seasonal 
fluctuation. Most banks have not 
expanded terms to stimulate appli- 
ance sales. Interest rates are steady. 

More personal loans are being 
made by banks with average terms 
of up to 24 months. 

Terms on farm equipment loans 
appear to be expanding slightly. 
Most banks are maintaining the 24- 
36-month payment period. On mobile 
homes, the term trend is definitely 
toward a 60-month maturity. There 
is a pronounced resistance to further 
expansions. 

The Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion’s reports from Middle West 
states show an increase in boat fi- 
nancing, which is being done under 
terms of 24 months. 


Savings 


and blue, and two attractive gift 
books—one containing 10 of the new 
25-cent stamps to sell for $2.50 and 
the other containing 20 of the 
stamps to sell for $5. The Minute 
Man design of the familiar 25-cent 
green stamp is continued, but our 
flag has been added in the back- 


ground. 


Mutuals Exert Influence 


on National Policy—Lyon 


AT the opening the 12th Annual 
Mid-Year Meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
in New York, President William A. 
Lyon, said that “mutual savings 
banks may be restricted in location 
to 17 states, but the nature of their 
thrift activities and of their invest- 
ment programs makes the industry 
nationwide in its effect.” 

Mr. Lyon, who is president of the 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York, 
reported that the association, 
“through its committees, is commu- 
nicating the thinking of our industry 
to legislators, government officials, 
other members of the financial sys- 
tem, and to the general public. In 
this way we can help to shape broad 


CAB Comprehensive 
In the A.B.A. Works 


A COMPLETE, comprehensive 
cataloging of charge account bank- 
ing plans will soon be available to 
members of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Because of the tremendous current 
interest that has been evoked by 
this field of credit, the A.B.A. In- 
stalment Credit Commission is pull- 
ing together a brief which will ex- 
plain in detail each plan currently 
in use both in charge account financ- 
ing and revolving credit. Members 
interested in obtaining copies may 
request them from the Commission 
at 12 East 36th Street, New York 16. 


national policies that will benefit 
savers, help to stabilize the value of 
the dollars entrusted to us, and 
promote economic growth.” 


Chairman Mills Warns Tax 
Base May Be Broadened 


MUTUAL savings banks along 
with other types of activities which 
enjoy some degree of preference 
under existing tax law must awaken 
to the possibilities, so long as these 
high spending programs continue, 
of the tax base being broadened in 
such a way as to alter their present 
tax status, Wilbur D. Mills, chair- 
man, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, told the midwinter meeting of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks in New York. 

Speaking on “Fiscal and Monetary 
Policies As Factors in Economic 
Growth,” Representative Mills (D., 
Ark.) said that “the first line for 
raising increased revenue, if that is 
necessary, should be through meas- 
ures aimed at broadening the tax 
base rather than through general 
rate increases.” He said that he 
seriously questions “the advisability 
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of increasing present rates of taxa- 
tion on the present tax base because 
of the concern which I have for the 
effect of such action on opportunities 
for future economic growth... ” 
Summary of Mr. Mills’ remarks: 

“I would say that over the next 
several years we do face the problem 
and threat of inflation. I see it as a 
problem of inconsistent tax and ex- 
penditure decisions. We are told by 
economists that this country has 
the resources to increase consider- 
ably Government expenditures and 
taxes if these are deemed necessary. 
There should be no doubt in any of 
cur minds that we could maintain a 
far larger defense program if this 
was required by the international 
situation. Any of these expenditure 
programs, however, would be infla- 
tionary if we will not make consis- 
tent tax decisions. The problem of 
getting consistency requires sincere 
efforts on both the tax and expendi- 
ture side. 


Government 
Tax Program 


“On the expenditure side, con- 
sistency requires that government 
programs be evaluated in terms of 
what must be ‘given up by the in- 
creased taxes necessary to pay for 
them. The increased taxes. will 
obviously cut down private expen- 
diture and thus cut down growth in 
the private part of the economy. 
Government programs should only 
be adopted if we can assure our- 
selves that they will make a sufficient 
contribution to the national welfare 
to justify this loss of private growth. 

“On the tax side, consistency re- 
quires that once these decisions are 
made in the light of their tax con- 
sequences, public opinion must sup- 
port the enactment of a tax program 
that will permit these expenditures 
to be made without inflation. To pay 
for growing expenditure programs 
by continued deficits and inflation 
will undermine our main bulwark 
for stability, the willingness of 
people to save, and such action will 
do as much or more to impede eco- 
nomic growth in real terms as would 
an increase in the already excessive 
tax rates.” 
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Frances Lange, right, president of Sav- 
ings Bank Women of New York and 
assistant secretary, The Bronx Savings 
Bank, makes contribution to the SBW 
annual Christmas Tea welfare fund. 
Donations are used by the SBW’s Wel- 
fare Committee for its assistance to 
patients in metropolitan New York hos- 
pitals. Also shown, left to right, Gerard 
Cuff; Mary Gleason, The Williamsburg 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, chairman of 
the tea; Peter Mulligan; and Nancy K. 
Dustman, Institutional Securities Cor- 
poration, New York, chairman of the 
Welfare Committee 


New York Mutuals Hold 


School Banking Forum 


SCHOOL savings banking was the 
featured topic of discussion at the 
Midwinter Conference of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York in New York City. 
Chairman of the conference was Mil- 
licent A. Trichler, assistant treas- 
urer, Dollar Savings Bank of New 
York, and formerly chairman, School 
Savings Banking Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Speakers included Dr. Julius C. 
Bernstein, principal, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J., who spoke on 
“Importance of Communications to 
Good Public Relations’; Edgar T. 
Hussey, president, West Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, on “Serving 
the Community through School Sav- 
ings’; and Rudolph R. Fichtel, di- 
rector, Public Relations Council, 
American Bankers Association, on 
“An Evaluation of School Savings.” 

“Search where you will,” said Mr. 
Hussey, “I challenge you to find a 
system that equals the system of 
school savings in its effectiveness 
toward the twin objectives for which 
we exist—an increasing number of 
savers and maximum regularity in 
the savings of small sums.” 


Mr. Hussey pointed out that ‘‘chil- 
dren are by nature interested in 
saving and collecting, whether it be 
money, box-tops, or marbles. We 
should strive, therefore, to tie this 
natural desire on the part of the 
school children to the systematic 
saving of money. Thus, we carry our 
gospel and practical workings of it 
to the new generations as they come 
trooping along. . . . Incidentally, it 
does your bank no harm to have 
its name spoken at the breakfast 
table once a week when Johnny asks 
for the dime or quarter.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hussey stated: 

“It is more than coincidence that 
since we have added school savings 
to our services, our savings accounts 
(and I’m speaking of regular adult 
accounts) have grown at an un- 
precedented rate, both in number of 
accounts and also in dollar volume. 
And I’d like to be able to show you 
some of the letters we’ve received 
from enthusiastic parents of school 
children. 

“Building for tomorrow is a vital 
phase of our present day planning.” 


Bank Is Community Teacher 


“FUNDAMENTALLY, school sav- 
ings is an educational program; a 
vehicle for teaching thrift and per- 
sonal money management,” said Ru- 
dolph R. Fichtel, director of the 
Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
“An Evaluation of School Savings” 
before the School Savings Forum of 
the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. 

He emphasized that “school sav- 
ings creates practical situations in 
handling money. Its varied activi- 
ties can enrich the school curriculum 
and help vitalize subjects such as 
penmanship, arithmetic, mathema- 
tics, social studies, and related sub- 
jects.” 

Moreover, he said, the business 
transactions of school savings give 
opportunities for practical training 
in banking. 

“School savings affords real-life 
experience in all three components of 
thrift, viz: Income derived from 
allowance, gift, or earning; saving, 
which is deferred spending; and 
wise spending. School savings en- 
ables young people to experience the 
income-saving-spending cycle and to 
learn from it. 

“Regularity and orderliness are 
the keystones of thrift education. 
School savings with an established, 
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systematic procedure develops the 
habit of saving . .. by arousing 
interest in it, giving it a chance to 
be practiced, and having it result in 
satisfaction. And you know, saving 
is like eating peanuts. Once you 
begin, you tend to go on and on. 
“School savings is not an extra 
activity to be added to an already 
crowded schedule. It is a practical 
aid for translating educational con- 
cepts and objectives into action.” 
Continuing, Mr. Fichtel said that 
“generally speaking, school sav- 
ings results in a net out-of-pocket 
loss to most banks. Financially it is 


an unprofitable operation .. . cer- 
tainly not a money-maker. This may 
surprise some teachers, but it is 
true.” 

In answer to the question, “Are 
the long-range benefits worth the 
cost?” Mr. Fichtel said: “Many 
banks — over 700 of them — obvi- 
ously think so. These banks regard 
school savings as a social obligation 

. a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity . . . a long-term investment 
rather than an expense... a way of 
service to the community. 

“Tt has been said that every child 
has five sets of teachers: The school 


teacher, the home or parent teacher, 
the playmate teacher, the church 
teacher, and the community teacher. 
All of these teachers help young 
people to adjust themselves, and to 
develop their character traits. Banks 
have a part in this educational 
process. Through school savings ... 
the bank serves as a community 
teacher.” 


Housing and Mortgages 


November Construction 


NEW construction activity in No- 
vember declined less than seasonally 
to $4.4-billion, according to prelim- 
inary estimates prepared by the 
U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. The total dollar volume for 
the first 11 months of 1958, at $44.9- 
billion, exceeded the comparable 
1957 period by a slight margin. 

Public construction thus far in 
1958, at $13.9-billion, was 6% above 
a year earlier, due mainly to con- 
tinued strength in public housing 
and highways. Private expenditures, 
amounting to $31-billion, were 
slightly below the total for the same 
1957 period, as gains in housing and 
most types of nonresidential con- 
struction were more than offset by 
the sharp decline in industrial build- 
ing. 


Nonfarm Mortgage Debt Up 


DURING the second quarter of 
1958 the nation’s nonfarm mortgage 
debt increased by over $2.4-billion to 
bring the total at the end of June 
to more than $111.7-billion, accord- 
ing to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. This increase was nearly 
$150,000,000 greater than that in 
the second quarter of 1957 when the 
expansion of mortgage debt on 1- to 
4-family units amounted to approxi- 
mately $2.3-billion. In terms of dol- 
lars, it marked the first time since 
the third quarter of 1955 that the 
debt increase in such properties was 
greater than the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. 
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Savings and loan associations, 
with a gain of $1.4-billion in home 
mortgage holdings, accounted for 
well over half of the total increase 
in debt during the second quarter 
of 1958. Their share of the total 
increase was 58% while the respec- 
tive shares of combined individuals 
and miscellaneous lenders and of 
mutual savings banks amounted to 
20.2 and 16.6%. The proportion of 
the total increment accounted for by 
life insurance companies, on the 
other hand, was only 6.1%. 

Commercial banks held nearly 
16%, and mutual savings banks and 
all individuals and miscellaneous 
lenders each held approximately 
13%, of the total. 


Housing Starts in November 


NEW permanent nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in November, in- 
cluding 2,000 public units, totaled 
102,000, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Preliminary estimates of the Bu- 
reau place the total nonfarm housing 
starts for the first 11 months of 
1958 at 1,103,700. On the basis of 
100,000 private starts in November, 
which compares with 75,700 in No- 
vember 1957, the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of private starts is 
1,330,000. 


9-Month Delinquencies 
Same As in 1956 


EVEN though it covers the period 
when the business recession was 


most severe, the total of mortgage 
loan payments delinquent during the 
first nine months of 1958 amounted 
to only 2.23 %—exactly the same 
shown for the comparable period of 
1956 — but somewhat higher than 
the 2.05% shown for the same pe- 
riod last year, says the national de- 
linquency survey of mortgage loans 
published quarterly by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. 

Based upon 2,568,008 mortgage 
loans in the portfolios of mortgage 
investors nationwide, total delin- 
quencies were 57,199, as contrasted 
to 49,943 out of 2,433,025 loans on 
September 30, 1957. 


Housing and Mortgage 


Developments Forecast 


“IT has been my contention that, 
while economic forecasting in gen- 
eral is a hazardous business, sooth- 
saying about mortgage and housing 
markets is particularly so, because 
added to the unpredictable economic 
actions of millions of individuals are 
the unpredictable political actions of 
531 Federal legislators—soon to be 
increased to 534,” said Saul B. Kla- 
man, economist of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks 
in an address before the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of New York 
in New York. 

Mr. Klaman’s remarks included 
this appraisal of developments that 
may be expected in housing and 
mortgage markets: 

(1) The mortgage market will be 
under considerably more pressure in 
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1959 than it was in most of 1958 but 
less than in 1956-57. 

(2) The large volume of mortgage 
commitments now outstanding, how- 
ever, will support a continued large 
volume of mortgage flows. Commit- 
ments of New York savings banks are 
now at about double the 1957 level and 
those of life insurance companies are 
also -very high. 

The reported figures on mortgage 
loans closed in 1959, therefore, will be 
suggesting exuberance in real estate 
markets, but at the same time, tighten- 
ing commitments will be telling a story 
of somewhat greater credit stringency. 

(3) Construction financing from com- 
mercial banks will be less readily avail- 
able both because firm take-out com- 
mitments on which such financing is 
based will be reduced, and because bank 
reserves will be somewhat lower. In 
such a situation, customer relations 
assume strategic importance and long 
and continuing relationships will be 
paying off. 

(4) The higher level of interest rates 
likely to prevail in 1959 than prevailed 
through most of 1958 will result in a 
shift away from VA loans—which en- 
joyed brief popularity in 1958—to con- 
ventional loans. FHA loans continue to 
be nearly as attractive to investors as 
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in 1958—assuming more insurance 
authorization is voted. 

(5) To translate some of these state- 
ments into figures, we would anticipate 
a net flow of total mortgage funds in 
1959—that is after repayments——of 
close to $15-billion. This would be some- 
what higher than the $14-billion I ex- 
pect in 1958, and compares with less 
than $12-billion in 1957 and the all-time 
high of over $16-billion in 1955. We 
expect that all of the main types of 
financial institutions will have a larger 
net flow of mortgage funds in 1959 than 
in 1958. 

(6) The total volume of housing 
starts in 1959—private and public— 
will be close to 1,200,000, about the 
same as in 1958. . 

(7) While the total volume of hous- 
ing starts for 1959 and 1958 will be 
about the same, the patterns of activity 
will be substantially different in that 
1959 will begin at a_ substantially 
higher level—perhaps close to 25% 
higher—than 1958. 

(8) It is important to note that, al- 
most regardless of economic and finan- 
cial conditions, the volume of starts can 
be expected to hold to a -high level 
through at least late spring because of 
the lag in this activity behind mortgage 
commitments, land acquisition, plan- 
ning, etc. 

Again, reflecting the lags in housing 
market activity, I would expect a 
greater proportion of 1959 starts to be 
VA-financed, notwithstanding the tight- 
ening in new VA loans, because of the 
sharp increase in and large outstanding 
volume of VA appraisal requests. 


March 9-11 


Instalment Credit Conference, 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


FHA Has New Standards 


FEDERAL Housing Administr:- 
tion’s new Minimum Property Stan:l- 
ards, which are expected to go into 
effect next spring, will give the na- 
tion’s home builders a common set 
of standards for the first time, FHA 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason 
said recently. 

Commissioner Mason described 
the new standards as “more efficient, 
more up-to-date, than present re- 
quirements. They are a set of rules 
based on performance that will help 
the industry to use new building 
technology—new techniques.” 


FHA’'s Home Repair Book 


A NEW counter hand-out and 
mailing piece, designed especially 
for use by lending institutions to 
encourage home owners to put on 
new roofing and siding, has been re- 
leased by the FHA Title I Loan Of- 
fice in Washington. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
Insulating Siding Association, the 
4-color, 34% by 614-inch folder, 
stresses pride in ownership and peace 
of mind that go with having a house 
that looks attractive and is pro- 
tected from weather and other forces 
of deterioration. 

To obtain samples of the folder 
write Stephen Smith, Kaufman 
Press, 26 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Conrad 


22-28 
26-27 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 9-11 
March 2 
March 2- 4 


March 5- 6 


National Credit Conference, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati 

Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 

National School Savings Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 

Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


March 19-20 


May 14-15 


June 1-5 


Oct. 15-16 


Oct. 25-28 


Agricultural Commission and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Southern Regional Trust Conference 
Hotel, Birmingham, 

a. 

American Institute of Banking, The 
Bellevue-Stratford and the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


= Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
a. 
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Feb. 


4. 6 


March 19-21 


March 30-31 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


12-14 
13-15 
14-16 
27-29 

5- 6 


7- 8 
7-9 


8- 9 


8-12 
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28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


8th Annual National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


State Associations 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach 

Eastern States Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Manhattan, New York 
City 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Mexican, Torreon, Coahuila, Mex. 

Georgia, Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 

Ohio, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 

Tennessee, New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlin- 
burg 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Claremce Parker Hotel, 
Minot 

Maryland, Chalfonte - Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 


City 
Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
Kansas, Hutchinson 
Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 
— Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville 


South Dakota, Sheraton Cataract Hotel, 
Sioux Falls 


Salifornia, del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Illinois, Chase- Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Alabama, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 


New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Springs 
New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Colorado 


Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 


Indiana, French Lick- Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt 


April 
April 
April 
May 


July 


15-18 
27-29 
27-29 
11-13 
19- 


Aug. 1 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


21-23 


21-24 


23-25 


4. 7 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
Wyoming, Casper 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Savings Banks, Went- 
Worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Vermont, Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New York, Monmouth & Essex & Sussex 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Colo. School of Banking, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

Maine Savings Banks, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut, The Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Nebraska, Sheraten Fontenelle 
Omaha 


New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 


New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 


* Joint meeting 


Hotel, 


Other Organizations 


NABAC Southern Regional Convention, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Independent Bankers Association, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
NABAC Northern Regional Convention, 

Municipal Auditorium, Sioux City, Ia. 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc. 


NABAC 35th Annual Convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


46th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn., Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 


Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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trust, credit and 
mortgage folders 
filed in 

at less cost... 
with less 

work! 


OPEN SHELF FILIRN 


by Mlemington. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Compared to 5-drawer file cabinets, Open Shelf Filing saves up 
to 50% of costly floor space. Time studies have proven that Open 
Shelf Filing is 43% faster... finding 57% faster. Cost is approx- 
imately 30% of the cost of 5-drawer filing cabinets on a per 
filing-inch basis. Imagine the savings when filing voluminous 
trust, credit and mortgage folders — an ideal application. 


For complete information write to Room 1126, 315 Fourth \k install 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. Ask for free booklet LBV725. ngs ts Pf 
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Better Methods and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


Reports from credit agencies are 
good reference material, for they’re 
an outside opinion of the credit risk 
and often reveal information not 
otherwise available. 

Newspaper clippings about your 
customers 2re helpful. Review the 
public records for information about 
judgments, mortgages, or legal ac- 
tions in which borrowers are in- 
volved. Include appraisals of real 
estate and accurate data about the 
customers’ properties. There should 
also be a section for correspondence. 


Information Sheet 


Peoples Nations! uses a current in- 
formation sheet on which is typed 
brief information on everything put 
into the file. As interviews with 
customers disclose additional facts, 
they are added to the current his- 
tory sheets. Important correspond- 
ence is briefed; so is a legal agree- 
ment or document. The disbursing 
of a loan is included, with short in- 
formation about its terms and pur- 
pose. In short, the current history 
sheet provides users of the file with 
a quick view of a borrower’s credit 
history. The file is circulated among 
the loaning officers so that all are 
familiar with current developments 
affecting any and all loans. 

“The old system of the one-man 
bank in which the loan officer carried 
all the credit information in his head 
will not suffice today,” says Mr. 
Rendle. “The best loaning officer 
is no better than the credit informa- 
tion upon which his loans are made.” 


Bank Crime 


Prevention 


measures every bank 
should consider in an effort to 
thwart the robber, burglar, or thief 
were listed at the PBA meeting by 
Carl E. Hennrich, special agent in 
charge of FBI’s Philadelphia office. 

A good alarm system is invalua- 
ble. However, an alarm is only as 
good as it is workable, so periodic 
tests should be made. A _ noisy 
alarm is essential. One that sounds 
only inside the bank and wouldn’t 
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attract outside attention is ineffec- 
tive. 

Place alarm buttons in such 
places as rest rooms and supply 
rooms where robbers might im- 
prison employees. Wire the alarm 
to police headquarters, local pro- 
tective agency, or perhaps an ad- 
jacent store. 

Concealed cameras (movie or 
still) which can be activated when 


a robbery begins can give invalua- 
ble help. 

Some banks have concealed tape 
recorders, too. 

Bank guards, trained and armed, 
are effective deterrents, but they 
should be well drilled, particularly 
in the use of firearms. 

Indoctrinate the employees thor- 
oughly to be alert for suspicious 
individuals ‘‘casing’”’ the bank, and 
also to be “‘identification conscious.” 
They should check carefully on 
workmen and repairmen; nobody 
unknown or unidentified should be 
in the bank before or after regular 


How would you, personally, collect bills? Would you mail letters? 


Knock on doors? Get tough? 


Why not try a painless, no-cost experiment. Call your local 
American Collectors Association representative and ask to have 
a man sent over. Talk to him. Ask questions. This man is a 
professional—impersonal and persevering as a policeman, yet 
filled with the dignity of jobs well done. He even guarantees his 
services. Either he collects or it doesn’t cost you a cent. 

Hire an ACA collector to salvage your investment—both in 
dollars and in public relations. You’ll find ACA phone numbers 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write for complete information 


and a list of offices. 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


5011 Ewing Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


A CONTINENTWIDE ASSOCIATION OF BONDED COLLECTION AGENCIES 
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hours, especially in the small towns. 
Keep only a minimum of cash in 
tellers’ cages. Each teller’s cash 
box should have one bundle of bills 
whose serial numbers are recorded. 
Whenever a teller leaves his cage 
all currency and securities should 
be removed from accessible places. 
Avoid following established pat- 
terns in all banking procedures, 
such as the timing and routing of 
money transfers. 
When closing the bank at night, 
be sure that everything is securely 
locked. 


How about bulletproof glass for 
the tellers’ cages, and a system of 
simple code words so that an em- 
ployee can get help when he’s sus- 
picious of an individual? 


Bank of New York’s Data 
Processing Center 

The Bank of New York has opened 
an electronic data processing center 
featuring IBM’s 650 magnetic tape 
system. It will be used at first for 
mutual funds accounting, but other 


J. G. Dickerson, Vice-President, Union Bank and Trust Company 


“Doane ‘Farming for Profit’ 
helped. our Bank’s program succeed” 


—says J. G. Dickerson, Vice-President, 
Union Bank and Trust Company, Amelia, Va. 


“Our bank has been sponsoring a 
county agricultural improvement 
project for a number of years,” 
says Mr. Dickerson. “When we 
started, we were a one-crop area— 
tobacco. Now we have diversified 
to livestock and other field crops. 
‘Farming for Profit’ has been one 
of the tools used to help us succeed 
with this program. Our clients tell 
us they use ‘Farming for Profit’ 
as a guide in their marketing and 
buying.” 

* 


* * * * 


Doane “Farming for Profit” is an 
authoritative, easy-to-read bulletin 
that capsules the thinking of some 
of America’s best agricultural 
brains into money-saving, money- 
making information that farm folks 
can use. 


Bankers throughout America are 
using Doane “Farming for Profit” 
as the keystone in their service- 
type public relations programs 
to build bank business through 
sounder agriculture in their areas. 


Write today for details on exclusive use of Doane 
“Farming for Profit" 


Learn how little it costs to get exclusive rights to this unique service 
in your area. "Farming for Profit" is edited by Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., America's oldest and largest organization engaged in 
farm management and agricultural research. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 Delmar Boulevard 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 


applications are being planned or 
considered. The 20 pieces of eq 1ip- 
ment consist of 12 “on-line” and 8 
“off-line” units. The complete 
tem is housed in special quarters 
one floor below street level. A fea- 
ture is the so-called “floating”’ floor 
which rests on pedestals seven 
inches above the regular floor, thus 
permitting ready removal for access 
to the machine-connecting cables. 


“One Stop” Banking at 
Tulsa First 

The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., has 
introduced a “ONEstop” banking 
system for savings. The passbook 
is eliminated, and customers can 
make deposits at any teller’s window, 
filling out a slip for which he gets a 
receipt. Every six months the cus- 
tomer gets, by mail, a statement 
showing all deposits, interest pay- 
ments, and withdrawals. 


“Depos-o-matic”’ 

The Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware reports that, under the 
direction of James B. Watson, assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations, it has perfected a new serv- 
ice, ‘“(Depos-o-matic.” This provides 
each depositor with a plastic credit 
card with customer’s name and num- 
ber which can be operated in the 
bank in making a deposit or drawing 
a check. 


Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., left, chairman 

of The Bank of New York, and Thomas 

J. Watson, Jr., president of Interna- 

tional Business Machines Corp., exam- 

ine the “floating” floor in the bank’s 

new data processing center at the main 
office on Wall Street 
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Head Office, 
Montreal 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


President 
GORDON R. BALL 


Executive Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. JENSEN 


BAN K OF Mo NTREAL Vice-Presidents 


LOUIS L. LANG 
Founded in 1817 JOHN A. MacAULAY, @.c. 


L. J. BELNAP 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT G. BLAIR GORDON 


Stn: ROBERT A. LAIDLAW 


J. V. R. PORTEOUS 

ASSETS C. G. HEWARD, a.c. 

Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . $ 271,232,327 B. C. GARDNER, m.c. 
Cheques and other items intransit, met . . . . . 264,686,094 R. C. BERKINSHAW, C.B.E. 


Government of Canada and Provincial Government Securi- HENRY G. BIRKS 


Other securities, not exceeding market value . . . . 225,014,451 P.C., Q.C. 


RKE 
$1,926,141,512 


; NOAH A. TIMMINS, Jr. 
Commercial and other loans . . « «  1,084,843,075 Cou. Tus 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National CLARENCE WALLACE 


H. GREVILLE SMITH, c.B.z. 
R. E. POWELL 


Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and let- 
tere OF Credit, 48 per CONtra 47,828,101 


$3,277,788,554 HAROLD S. FOLEY 
H. G. HILTON 


LIABILITIES Maj.-GEN. GEORGE. ?. VANIER, 


Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 47,828,101 
Other Liabiliti 16044937 HENRY S. WINGATE 

Capital authorized — 7,500,000 shares of 


H. ROY CRABTREE 


Capital paid-up. . - $ 54,000,000 Tue Rt. Hon. 
Rest Account . . . 120,000,000 CLARENCE D. HOWE, p.c. 
Undivided Profits . 1,565,960 175,565,960 


$3,277,788,554 General Manager 


NEW YORK 5: SAN FRANCISCO 4: CHICAGO 4: 
64 Wall Street Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) Special Representative’s Office 
Gordon V. Adams, Joseph C. Kenner, 333 California Street 141 West Jackson Bivd. 
John B. Lesslie, Joseph Jubb, Agents Albert St. C. Nichol, President Niels Kjeldsen, Special Representative 


LONDON, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE CARIBBEAN AREA 
47 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2 European Representative’s Office Affiliate: 


9 Waterloo Place, No. 10, Place Vendome Bank of London & Montreal Limited 
Pall Mall, S.W.1 Paris, ler Head Office: Nassau, Bahamas 


Canada's First Sank... 750 BRANCHES COAST-TO-COAST 
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WHICH WAY TO ASWAN? 


Chances are, just a few years ago, that only a 
geographer could have answered. But today, almost 
anyone can give the correct reply: To arrive at 
Aswan, you have to go to Egypt and ascend to 
the upper reaches of the Nile. Nasser wants to 
build a dam there. 

This growing knowledge of far-off places reflects 
America’s increasing interest in foreign countries, 
both politically and economically. At least we find 
this so in our own bank, where we are constantly 
receiving inquiries about other nations or are help- 
ing companies to transfer funds into and out of 
the United States. 

Of course, we have been at this business for quite 
some time now—fifty-four years to be exact—so we 
can generally solve whatever problem is presented 
to us, although occasionally it takes some doing. 
But we have discovered, on talking it over with a 
few of our banker friends, that some of them are 


running into difficulties. Not having had previous 
demands for foreign service, they are not equipped 
to give it. And that’s where we come in. 

You see, one of our ideas in helping our cor- 
respondents is to make available to them all the 
departments of our bank, not just a few specialized 
ones. So when a correspondent comes to us with a 
foreign trade problem, we put our Foreign Depart- 
ment to work on it right away. In fact, as one of 
our correspondents said to us the other day, “It’s 
just like having a Foreign Department of my own 
without any of the overhead!”’ 

So if you have any customers that are interested 
in trading abroad, why don’t you give us a call. 
The likelihood is that we will know the answers to 
their questions right off. And if not, we will dig 
them up for you. For this is all part of our philoso- 
phy that each correspondent bank deserves from 
us complete service. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $250,000,000 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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British Banks Tap 
Consumer Credit Vein 


66 banks do not wear wel- 

come mats,” observes Marga- 
ret Moreau Willett, American wife 
of an Englishman, now residing in 
Helsby, Cheshire. “There are no 
friendly invitations to come in and 
discuss your financial problems with 
your family bank representative. 
They don’t want to lend you money 
if they can help it, this being in part 
the national policy of restricting 
credit. Nor do they make much ef- 
fort to humanize banking or to ex- 
plain its workings. Banks are supe- 
rior institutions. But the mighty 
begin to unbend.” 


Relaxed Restrictions 
Rest Responsibility on Banks 


At the end of October, all govern- 
ment restrictions on credit in Great 
Britain were discontinued, complet- 
ing a relaxing ef credit restrictions 
that was begun in September. Lib- 
eralization of credit and other finan- 
cial services for England’s masses 
now rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the banks of Britain, which, since 
August, have proved themselves to 
be no “squares.” 

This summer’s loosening of credit 
regulations precipitated the offering 
by the banks of new, easier-to-get- 
and-pay-for personal loans . . . un- 
secured, and repayable in monthly 
instalments. Following that unprec- 
edented liberalization of bank prac- 
tices came the offer by Midland Bank 
of checking service for the average 
wage-earner, another unheard-of un- 
bending of strictly structured British 
bank services. 

The traditional, aloof British bank 
attitude—that of an institution that 
did not invite business, but rather 
one that business sought out — is 
doing a slow about face, and offering 
new services to Britons of all classes. 
The final, complete dropping of gov- 
ernment credit restrictions implies 
approval on the part of the powers- 
that-be of the results of these more 
liberal attitudes, at least in the field 
of credit. 

finance firms 
have, of course, also been given a 
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—and Do Jolly Well 


free hand by this lack of regulation 
of their commodity. However, along 
with dropping of consumer restric- 
tions, regulations concerning the in- 
vesting of bank funds in hire-pur- 
chase firms were also discontinued, 
and banks moved quickly to acquire 
interests in the larger of these firms. 
As a result, many of the major hire- 
purchase firms have as a principal 
stockholder one of the 11 great banks 
of the country. Bank influence should, 
it would seem, keep the policies of 
these firms in line with those of the 
banks themselves. Some firms, how- 
ever, quickly cut interest rates in 
competition with the banks. 

The new personal loan plans were 
reportedly received enthusiastically, 
and Midland Bank, since first making 
its England-shaking announcement 
of instalment loan service in August, 
has made thousands of such loans. 
Midland’s brochure, couched in 
“soft -sell” sales terms that are 
shockingly “hard-sell” for a British 
bank, emphasizes the fact that for 


these loans there is needed “no se- 
curity of any kind, and certainly not 
in the form of goods purchased.” 
Although this bank first offered 
loans in amounts up to £500 at an 
effective rate of 9% (insured), it 
has since seen fit to raise the limit 
to £1,000. About half of these loans, 
incidentally, are said to be for auto- 
mobile purchases. Barclay’s Bank 
has also offered this service, al- 
though its offer is made as an an- 
nouncement, rather than as an “un- 
derstanding invitation,” as is Mid- 
land’s. Many eyebrows were raised, 
says Mrs. Willett, when Midland re- 
leased a leaflet discussing “every- 
body’s problem”—the need to incur 
some sizable, exceptional expenditure 
‘‘when one’s bank balance is slightly 
substandard.” 


The Personal “Cheque”: 
A Prestige Symbol 


The Briton’s attitude toward per- 
sonal checks, also being offered to 
the general public by Midland, is 
reflected in that bank’s brochure: 
“The very possession of a cheque 
book these days is a sign that you’re 
someone who means to get on, some- 
one who’s out to get the very best 
out of life. In fact, it’s a definite 
social asset.” You have to be a 
regular bank customer as well, but 
if you are, you can open your check- 
ing account and have a cover em- 


News from major British banks that they were willing to offer instalment loans 

up to £500 to their customers without demanding security triggered cuts in 

“hire-purchase” interest rates as offered by some retailers. Here, passers-by study 

the announcement of lowered hire-purchase interest rates in the window of a 
London store 
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bossed with the arms of the bank 
for your check book. A book of 10 
checks costs about 70 cents, and no 
minimum balance is required. A 
twopenny revenue stamp is required 
on each check, so that each check 
actually costs about a nickel. This 
is the first offering of a checking 
account to millions of people with 
limited need for bank services, who 
up until now had no checking serv- 
ice available to them. 

Banking for the masses .. . ac- 
cepted as a matter of course here 
...is on its way in the British Isles. 

To return to the observations of 
Mrs. Willett as they appeared in the 
Flemington, N. J., Democrat Oct. 2: 
“This new ‘banking for all’ scheme 
is an effort to attract working class 
patrons to the prestiged portals of 
the banks. Midland is even going so 
far as to advertise this new accounts 
system on commercial television. 
And the other banks are following 
suit, though perhaps not so far as 
commercial television. 


When Conservatives Compete, 
Who Knows What's Next? 


“And so, competition reasserts 
itself in dignified British banking. 
They’ve stooped to personal loans 
for the middle classes and cheque 
books for the working classes; the 
welcome mat may come next.” 


“Sir, personally I don’t have a reason- 
able stability of aggregate capital mar- 
gin as measured by the relationship of 
total capital accounts to total assets!’’ 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK, 
Highland, Ill., celebrates 50th an- 
niversary. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, opens North Olmsted 
office. 


BIRMINGHAM (Ala.) TRUST NA- 
TIONAL BANK plans new branch in 
Vestavia Hills, to open in early 
spring. 


OLD KENT BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., opens 
branch in Town and Country Shop- 
ping Center. 


SOUTHWEST BANK, Los Angeles, 
Calif., opens La Cienega - Rodeo 
Branch. 


First NEW HAVEN (Conn.) Na- 
TIONAL BANK opens Allington branch 
in West Haven. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK plans 
banking office in Johannesburg, 
South Africa; makes application to 
authorities to establish domestic 
corporation in South Africa, to con- 
form with South African regula- 
tions, to be named CHASE MANHAT- 
TAN BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


GUARANTY BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Florence, S. C., opens new 
home office. 


GRAYSON COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Sherman, Tex., starts construction 
of new building. Target, late 1959. 


NATIONAL BANK OF MALVERN 
opens branch in Paoli, Pa. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., observe 50th anniversary. 


SECURITY TRUST CoMPANY of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., opens new Westgate 
office. 


BANK of GREENSBORO, N. C., opens 
new Spring Garden Street branch. 


ROOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK starts 
construction of Marine Park office, 
Avenue U and Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fourteen branches have been ac- 
quired and are scheduled for early 
1959 opening as offices of BANK OF 


Banker Cracks Safe for $1,700 


LINCOLN BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY, Louisville, Ky., which unwit- 
tingly has been harboring a cracker- 
jack safe-cracker in its bosom, has 
proudly announced that he’s cracked 
a safe and successfully made off 
with $1,700. 

Earl R. Stark, assistant branch 
manager at the bank’s Fourth and 
Oak branch, who is the safecracker 
we have in mind, has never, of 
course, practiced this talent on bank 
property. He has, however, been 
following a 500-lb. safe from shop- 
ping center to shopping center, as 
it was moved by Louisville radio 
station WTMT as part of their safe- 
cracking contest. Clues were given 
out over the air. Mr. Stark’s suc- 
cessful attempt at breaking the com- 
bination put the number of tries at 
just under 35,000, and his loot was 
in the amount of $1,700. 

This new-found talent, contrary 
to probable first impressions, has 
made him no less valuable to Lin- 
coln Bank and Trust. 


LONDON AND MONTREAL, newly- 
formed Caribbean area affiliate of 
BANK OF MONTREAL AND BANK OF 
LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA. Loca- 
tions extend over Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, and Venezuela; premises also 
acquired for branches at Kingston, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
are set to open in early 1959. 


PEOPLES BANK AND TRUST CO. 
merges into NATIONAL STATE BANK, 
Elizabeth, N. J., becomes their West- 
field office. 


Rome (N.Y.) Trust COMPANY 
merges into ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA, 
N. Y., becomes Rome Trust Branch. 


BANCO DA LAVOURA DE MINAS 
GERAIS, largest Brazilian private 
bank, opens service center in New 
York City. 


Construction starts on new GULF 
Coast NATIONAL BANK, Alameda, 
Tex. 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Winston-Salem, N. C., merges 
with WILMINGTON SAVINGS AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 
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FIRST UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
NorTH CAROLINA, Charlotte merges 
with BANK OF LENOIR and with 
UNION NATIONAL BANK OF LENOIR. 


BANK OF PASSAIC (N.J.) AND 
TruUST COMPANY becomes BANK OF 
PASSAIC AND CLIFTON. 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND SAFE DE- 
POSIT COMPANY, Shamokin, Pa., pur- 
chases FIRST NATIONAL BANK of 
Elysburg, Pa. 


STATE TRUST COMPANY, Hender- 
sonville, N. C., merges with NorTH- 
WESTERN BANK. 


NATIONAL BANK OF CATO, N. Y., 
merges into LINCOLN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


BANK OF MALVERN, Pa., opens new 
Paoli branch. 


HIGHLAND NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., opens new, mod- 
ern bank building. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, starts construction on 
new 12-story, block - long, 2 - unit 
headquarters building. Target dates: 
first unit, spring, 1959; second unit, 
early 1961. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 
(D.C.) opens Chevy Chase branch 
on Connecticut Avenue N.W. 


Newly-organized BANK OF PARK 
RIDGE, Ill., opens for business. 


CLOSTER NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY opens new North- 
vale, N. J., branch. 


CLEVELAND (Ohio) TrusT Com- 
PANY opens its 68th banking office. 


East RIVER SAVINGS BANK and 
MARINE MIDLAND TRUST Co. are 
both operating offices in a new 31- 
story office tower under construc- 
tion in Manhattan. 


SADDLE Brook (N.J.) STATE BANK 
formally opens for business. 


BEACH HAVEN (N.J.) NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST Co. opens new 
Manahawkin office. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF STEW- 
ARTSTOWN, Pa., merges into FIRST 
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NATIONAL BANK AND Trust Com- 
PANY of Red Lion. 


Merger, pending approvals: CLIN- 
TON TRUST COMPANY, New York 
City, with its four branches, merges 
into CHASE MANHATTAN BANK. 


Merger, pending approvals: NORTH 
AMERICAN BANK COMPANY into CEN- 
TRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND. 


CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
opens temporary Sacramento office, 
pending completion of permanent 
quarters in spring, 1959. 


BANK OF MONTREAL opens Thomp- 
son, Man., Canada branch, to serve 
nickel-mining community 400 air 
miles east and north of Winnipeg. 


WEST PENSACOLA (Fla.) BANK 
opens new bank building. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, opens new Manches- 
ter shopping center branch. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of LAFAY- 
ETTE, La., opens its new Southside 
branch. 


BETHEL (Conn.) NATIONAL BANK 
merges with FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
Trust CoMPANY, Stamford, Conn. 


First STATE BANK of CALUMET 
City, Ill., opens for business. 


Merger pending approvals: Tu- 
LARE COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, Vi- 
salia, Calif., into SECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, Hollywood, Calif. 


CLEVELAND (Ohi®é) Trust Com- 
PANY opens branch on Puritas Ave- 
nue. 


CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
of PHILADELPHIA opens Lancaster 
Avenue branch. 


COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Winchester, Va., opens North Lou- 
doun Street branch. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
has had to add a big sign saying 
“Bank” below its name in front of 
its Newport Naval Base branch. 
Seems. that new men on the base 
kept mistaking it for a medical 
facility and reporting there for shots 
and medical attention. 


So You Say 
Your Name Is Jones... 


Don’t kid around with a good old 
American name like Jones—you never 
know when you’re going to be face to 
face with a man who owns that 
monicker. 

As a case in point, a salesman for a 
check-printing firm recently made a call 
on a branch of Security-First National 
Bank in Granada Hills, Calif. He drew 
up a sample form for a fictitious Joe 
Jones, 16900 Devonshire, Granada Hills, 
Calif. By mistake, this sample form 
was mailed to the printing firm as an 
order, printed, returned to the bank, 
and a secretary then sent a notice to 
fictitious Joe Jones to let him know that 
his checks were ready to be picked up. 

Pandemonium took over when a very 
unfictitious Joe Jones, address 16940 
Devonshire, came in to the bank to say 
he had not only ordered no checks, but 
was not even a bank customer. Before 
long the situation made itself clear, 
with the result that the real Joe Jones 
replaced the fictitious one as a bank 
customer. 

How about a try at the Smiths? 


First WESTERN BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, San Francisco, opens new 
Oakland main office quarters. 


Summit (N.J.) Trust COMPANY 
opens new extension to its main 
building. 


First BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Madison, N. J.. merges with MorrIs- 
TOWN TRUST COMPANY. New name: 
Trust CoMPANY of MorrRIs COUNTY. 


MERCHANTS AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Janesville, Wis., completes expansion 
and modernization program and 
kolds Sunday afternoon open house. 


JEFFERSON (Wis.) BANK cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary. 


UNION BANK, Erie, Pa., 


State Street branch. 


opens 


WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK, New 
Orleans, La., celebrates 75th anni- 
versary. 


MERCHANTS AND FARMERS BANK, 
Cavalier, N. Dak., becomes FIRST 
MERCHANTS AND FARMERS BANK of 
CAVALIER. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK of 
LINCOLN, Nebr., moves into new, 
ultra-modern building at 11th and 
“O” Streets. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


eliminate Government services which 
are no longer needed to serve the 
purposes for which they were en- 


acted.” 

Mr. Stans was eloquent in these 
paragraphs which went to the heart 
of the Federal Government’s fiscal 
problems: 


EDP 
CONSULTANT 


Challenging Career Opportunity 
for Electronic 
Data Processing Specialist 


One of the nation’s leading manage- 
ment consulting firms has been expand- 
ing its data processing activities in 
various industrial fields, including that 
of banking. Growth opportunity has de- 
veloped on its professional staff for a 
systems specialist experienced in bank 
automation and who has knowledge of 
medium and large scale computers and 
computer systems. Consulting position 
requires ability to analyze and recommend 
solutions to a wide variety of operating 
problems. Ability to deal effectively with 
top management is essential. Potential 
exists for personal development beyond 
EDP field. 

complete resume. 
strict confidence. 


BOX B19, BANKING, 12 E. 36 ST., N. Y. 


SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 


open. Please send 
an replies held in 


Drawer Model 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5”h, 6”d 


KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides 
for capacities from 10 to 800 keys in 
Key Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your 
local stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. B-1 
Name 

Address. 

City 


Zone 
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“We need a financial policy, in and 
out of Congress, which comes clean 
with the American people. If we 
can’t afford what some _ special 
group asks, we should say so. 

“If one group of our citizens has 
grown accustomed to benefits which 
are out of all proportion to reality, 
we should scale those benefits down. 
If we cannot carry out the wishes 
of the majority within the taxes 
they are paying, we should show 


Bronze Is Forever 
* signs 

letters 

plaques 

nameplates 

desk nameplates 
HAND-CHASED bronze, aluminum 


or stainless steel for distinctive 
identification. Beautifully finished. 


WRITE TODAY for folders and 
suggestions. 


(Yowmans BROTHERS, INC. 


667 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


Reading BANKING at home is like 

looking in on a bankers’ conference 

without leaving your favorite arm- 
chair. $5.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


them the additional taxes they will 
have to pay. 

“If the country wants protection 
in a world of tension and danger, it 
will have to be shown the price that 
must be paid and the sacrifices that 
must be made.” 

Mr. Stans was concerned about the 
threat of inflation as a consequence 
of deficit financing during a period 
of vigorous economic recovery and 
pointed out: “We just cannot satisfy 
all the demands for Government 
spending and still balance the budget 
within foreseeable revenues.” 


Broaden the Tax Base? 

On the tax side Mr. Mills’ speeches, 
one of them to the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, 
showed something of the thinking 
being developed in the studies con- 
ducted by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. Mills questioned the advis- 
ability of increasing present rates 
of taxation on the present tax base 
and he was unable to say when there 


| could be tax reduction. Rather than 


reductions, Mr. Mills talked about 
broadening the tax base in the sense 
of “a more uniform application.” 
He also said that ‘the removal of 
some special deductions and prefer- 


| ences and an increase in rates on 
| some specially favored income” could 


provide a great deal of revenue. 

Noting the need to encourage in- 
vestment, Mr. Mills declared: ‘“Im- 
plicit in this, for example, is the 
need to review the rates of pro- 
gression in our income tax brackets. 
We will also want to re-examine 
such things as the period of time 
over which capital outlays can be 
recovered out of profits before 
taxes.” 

At a later point, however, he 
pointed out that “moderate and 
realistic progression in an income 
tax system is essential to fairness 
between taxpayers.” This followed 
his acceptance earlier in his talk 
of the principle of taxation accord- 
ing to the ability of the taxpayer to 
pay. 

Mr. Mills was opposed to a gen- 
eral Federal sales tax at this time. 
He expressed the hope that it will 
be possible for the committee ‘‘to 
take action in the development of a 
permanent formula for the taxa- 
tion of life insurance companies and 
to consider modifications in the tax 
treatment of cooperatives.” 

As he saw his committee’s pro- 
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gram for the first session, it will be 
in the selection of areas and topics 
for what will ultimately result in 
a broad-scale revision of our tax 
system, including the base. In other 
words this will be a study for legis- 
lation which will probably be passed 
in 1960. 

Mr. Mills had a special message 


for mutual savings banks which is 

summarized on page 105. ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU ee ? 
ee The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
A.B.A. Legislative one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
Support foundation almost 70 years ago. If you are interested 


Instead of attempting to run the | in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 


gauntlet of the legislative mill with assur : 
another 1-package Financial Institu- friendly cooperation. 


tions Bill, the A.B.A. will favor | BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


separate bills which the bank super- 
4 < Head Office - - LIMA 


visory agencies are expected to in- 
98 Offices Throughout the Country 


itiate. The association will strongly 
ch provisions marae CAPITAL-S/.80,000,000.00 SURPLUS-S/.98,745,958.91 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


tion of the mandatory right of 
cumulative voting in the election of | 
directors of national banks, amend- 
ing the laws governing real estate 
loans and certain commercial loans 
by national banks, vesting of author- 
ity over bank mergers in the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory 
agency, forbidding nonbank institu- 
tions to represent themselves as 
banks, and setting statutory limita- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 


Today’s children don’t think much 


of anyone who can’t spell a word AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY ATLANTA 
two or three different ways. 


Puppy love is one of the few 
things that can reconcile a boy to 
washing his ears. 


Famous last words: “No woman is 
BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES 


BROKER® Communicate direct with nearest location Office: 


or General 
There is alway: s room at the top 104 East Fifth St., Kansas City 6, Mo., Phone SAltimore 
1-7721, for full information. 


because some persons who get there BRANCHES IN 


go to sleep and roll off. PRINCIPAL CITIES our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges 
and negotiate sale for your account. 


A woman doesn’t make a fool of a MOBILEHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
man but she often directs the per- 


formance. INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY TULSA WICHITA —dDENVER PHOENIX MIAMI ANGELES 
6150 West 7807 East 9441 East 2868 South 482 West 3020 East 2501 N.W. 9600 Atlantic 
Washington 40 Highway Admiral Broadway Colfax Van Buren 79th St. (Southgate) 
CH 1-3328 WAS-1663 TE 5-0283 LY 1-206! AL 5-6257 BR 5-6118 PL 7-212 LO 7-2724 
A tourist is a person who changes 
the car oil every four days and his 


shirt once a week. 


100,000 bankers read 37,000 


Some people keep you so busy 
listening to their troubles that you « s AN KI NG 
haven’t time to worry about your copies of every month 
own. 
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NOBODY CAN SERVE YOU OVERSEAS 
LIKE FIRST NATIONAL 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15,N.Y. | @ == lI] For a complete 
outline of the 
74 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES 6 77 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK A = i many services 
First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service Collections ¢ Credit Information Bond Portfolio Analysis Complete 
Securities Handling Facilities °¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans Hit of our booklet, 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage “Correspondent 


Bank Services.” 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Fist nm World Wide Banking 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119) 
tions on the branching powers of 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. 


New “Wage-Hour" Tests 


Bank employees will be included 
in new salary tests, effective Febru- 
ary 2, for white-collar exemption 
under the Federal Wage-Hour Law. 
To be exempt form the act’s mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions 
an executive employee must be paid 
a salary of at least $80 a week in- 
stead of the $55 now required. Ad- 
ministrative professional em- 
ployees, to be so exempt, must be 
paid at least $95 a week instead of 
$75, as at. present. 

The Labor Department announce- 
ment emphasized that the regula- 
tions do not require employers to 
pay these salaries and that the new 
salary tests are for exemption pur- 
poses only. But close on that it 
pointed out: 

“If an employee who is covered 
by the act does not meet the salary 
tests, as well as the duties and 
responsibilities tests, he does not 
qualify for the exemption. In such a 
case the employer may of course 
continue to pay the employee on 
the basis of a salary, but the act’s 
minimum wage and overtime pay 
requirements must be met, unless 
some other statutory exemption is 
applicable.” 


Teaching Thrift a "Must" 


In a talk on public relations that 
could very well be the opening 


chapter of an excellent text on the 
subject Governor Ira Dixon of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
urged the savings and loan industry 
to reach young people as “those who 
most need to acquire the saving 
habit.” 

Speaking at the 66th Annual 
Convention of the United States 
Savings and Loan League in San 
Francisco, Mr. Dixon asked signifi- 
cantly: 

“Are associations seeking to pro- 
mote thrift or merely trying to at- 
tract money that is already saved? 

“If the industry in the next quar- 
ter-century is to enjoy the prosperity 
it has experienced over the past 25 
years, its members must not be 
satisfied with merely maintaining or 
increasing their share of a relatively 
static volume of savings and mort- 
gage lending activity. 

“Instead, they must expand their 
thrift and home financing functions 
to serve that vast segment of the 
population which would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, be either 
savers or home buyers.” 

At the same convention Chairman 
Albert J. Robertson pointed out that 
savings and loan associations ‘‘have 
been financing over one-third of all 
homes being bought in this country.” 

Mr. Robertson added that the 
industry’s growth has been “hori- 
zontal as well as vertical.” He ex- 
plained that besides growing in dol- 
lar volume and number of share 
holders, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of associa- 
tions and branches. 


Eager ! 


Even before the first small business investment company was licensed 
a trade association for these companies was organized. The National As- 
sociation of Small Business Investment Companies was set up December 
3 in New York. 

Wendell B. Barnes, administrator, Small Business Administration, 
facetiously referred to NASBIC the previous day in a talk before the 
American Management Association in New York. He said: 

“I must confess that when I first heard about this association I felt 
eae be comparable to a group of expectant mothers forming a 

” 

Both Charles M. Noone and Ben Stern, respectively tax and public 
relations counsel for NASBIC in Washington, chuckled at the jibe. Mr. 
Noone, a former FBI agent now practicing law, said the association 
will be a clearing house for information on the implementation of the 
SBIC Act and will represent investment companies in appearances before 
Congressional committees. 

A banker was named president. He is Thomas L. Grant, Jr., a senior 
vice-president and senior trust officer, First Union National Bank of 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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NATIONAL 
CiTyY BANK 
TRAVELERS 


CHECKS eee safe 
spendable anywhere! 


e@ In handy denominations: $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 


e@ Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


e@ Cost only $1 per $100; good until 
used. 


e You keep 90% of the selling com- 
mission—and remit 10% to us! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Ready for business in the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER 


19 Streamlined MP-Jr. Coin Changers 


specially color-matched to Bank's interior 


Used by almost 14 of nation’s banks! Designed for 
speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation, gives 
faster customer service. A trial will convince you. 
1000 in use by Western Bank Chain. 


Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammertone finish. Remov- 
able tray with inside storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 8” x 10” x 614”. Parts and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Now in choice of 4 decorator colors: Tan, 
blue, green, and silver-grey...all with hammertone finish. 


Ask about our color-matching service for quantity orders. 


™ METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


Dept. B, 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJ] BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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The lowest priced 
modern Coin Changer 


PLUS 
569 TAX 


TOPS BUSINESS BUILDING 
Resolution for The 
NEW YEAR! 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
. WILL BE READ IN HOMES 
DAILY FOR 3 YEARS 


FOR PENNIES! 


Resolve to top last 

year’s new business 

by having ‘“‘TOPS’’ work 

for you every day of the year! 

These wonderful bottle re-sealing 

plastic caps are ideal “get acquaint- 

ed’’ gifts at branch openings, to introduce 

savings and loan plans, for open house 

times, etc. Hand-imprinted plastic bottle caps 

will get your advertising message read in homes 

every day for three years for only pennies! Each 

fine cap easily snaps on and off soda and soft drink 

bottles, keeping drinks fresh and air-tight. Your bank’s 

name, trade-mark or advertising is hand-imprinted in 

gold on each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, green, 

blue, yellow, white and black. Sold in bulk or packed 
2 to a clear plastic gift envelope. 


FREE SAMPLES! write NOW for prices 

and samples of advertising caps 
ordered by leading banks whose constant stream 
of re-orders proves beyond all doubt that these caps 


are the finest type of business reminder advertising 
used widely in the banking profession today. 


HEMAN ELY, JR. 


DEPT. BA, P. 0. BOX 62, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Agreement on 
Magnetic Ink 
Check Character 


_ agreement has been reached 
on a printed character shape 
known technically as E-13-B for 
the magnetic ink character recogni- 
tion common machine language for 
checks, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation announced last month. 

The action was taken at a joint 
meeting of the Technical Committee 
on Mechanization of Check Handling 
of the A.B.A.’s Bank Management 
Commission; the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Committee and its 
Technical Subcommittee; representa- 
tives of the bank check printing in- 
dustry; and liaison officers of the 
Federal Reserve System, held in 
New York on December 15-17. 

The decision, which moves the 
A.B.A.’s check mechanization pro- 
gram of common machine language 
to reality, is regarded as one of the 
most important events in the history 
of bank operations. 

Said the A.B.A. Technical Com- 
mittee in announcing the agreement: 

“The Technical Committee’s work 
during the past five years has 
provided a vehicle for intercompany 
cooperation by highly competitive 
organizations, unlike anything con- 
ceived heretofore. This printed char- 
acter shape has been designated only 
after many man-years of research 
and development by the various 
organizations concerned. The deci- 
sion will have a far-reaching impact 
on banks’ check handling problems 
for many years to come. The evolu- 
tion of the common machine lan- 
guage concept is one of the most 
significant contributions ever made 
to the banking industry.” 

The Committee will endeavor to 
publish the final report on the com- 
mon machine language by mid-Feb- 
ruary 1959. It will contain dimen- 
sional specifications for the printed 
image of the E-13-B characters, 
horizontal and vertical field bound- 
aries, minimum and maximum check 
sizes, and printing tolerances. It will 
also contain information concerning 
‘measuring devices’ which may be 
used to verify the dimensions and 
quality of the printed character, to- 
gether with guides to printing. 

John A. Kley, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., is Committee 
chairman. 
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The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


C. SypNEY FRost F. Nicks 
President Vice-President and General Manager 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OCTOBER 31, 1958 


Assets 1958 1957 


Cash clearings and due from banks 247,872,764 $ 193,546,011 
Canadian Government securities at amortized value 338,901,444 220,021,516 
Canadian Provincial Government securities at amortized value. . . 19,116,993 4,837,480 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value 109,072,822 93,993,947 
Call loans (secured) 133,136,698 141,498,363 
Other loans and discounts (less provision for estimated loss) 797,867,038 659,702,434 


Customers’ liability under acceptances and letters of credit (as per 
contra) 31,253,962 19,780,600 


Bank premises 18,289,450 16,008,850 
Controlled companies 6,419,206 5,325,787 
Other assets 2,094,616 646,177 


$1,704,024,993 $1,355,361,165 


Liabilities 1958 1957 


Deposits $1,595,474,227 $1,260,611,795 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 31,253,962 19,780,600 
Other liabilities 6,011,237 4,964,680 


$1,632,739,426 $1,285,357,075 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital paid-up $18,000,000 
Rest Account 52,400,000 50,400,000 
885,567 1,604,090 


71,285,567 70,004,090 


$1,704,024,993 $1,355,361,165 


GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA. MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA AND IN JAMAICA 
CUBA »« PUERTO RICO « DOMINICAN REPUBLIC « BAHAMAS « TRINIDAD « BARBADOS 
LONDON, ENG., 24-26 WALBROOK, E.C.4 AND 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1; NEW YORK, U.S.A., 37 WALL ST. 
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%& OVERSEAS OFFICES 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, SGo Paulo 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Alexandria 
Calcutta, Bombay, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Repre- 


Karachi, Vientiane 


sentative Offices in Other Countries 


% DOMESTIC OFFICES * 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
and Other Main Cities in Japan 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


AFFILIATE * 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
%& SUBSIDIARY * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


World Is Watching U. S. Economy, 
Says Lee Miller 


HE world is watching us!” Lee 

P. Miller, president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
warned in an address in Tucson, 
Ariz. 

“If production is the final answer 
to our problem of national security,” 
Mr. Miller said, “we cannot afford to 
tolerate interference with its effec- 
tiveness. This is the crucial point 
at which the threat of inflation 
comes into play. If the budgetary 
situation is interpreted as a symbol 
of inflation, its impact upon the 
ability of our productive machine to 
operate with increasing efficiency 
cannot be ignored. One might well 
pose the question whether the distor- 
tions already created by past infla- 
tionary pressures are not, to a 
significant degree, responsible for 
the fact that some sectors are now 
operating below capacity. 


Europeans Wary About 
Inflation in U. S. A. 


“It is no wonder, then, that other 
nations—such as those in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation — have recently been 
warning us about the importance for 
taking effective measures against 
the danger of potential inflationary 
developments. They know through 
experience that inflation hinders 
production and saps the strength of 
an economic system. They know 
that a people has to do more than 
give lip service to the desire to beat 
down inflation. They know that it 
is imperative to subordinate spe- 
cial interests and group pressures 
to the general welfare of all the 
people. And they know that the 
fiscal position of the Government is 
the yardstick by which success in 
that respect is measured.” 

Continuing, Mr. Miller said that 
bankers must do their part “to carry 
forward the message that both in- 
dividuals and groups have undeni- 
able responsibility for sound Fed- 
eral fiscal action. It is downright 
folly for any group—whether it be 
politicians, economic pressure group, 


or otherwise—-to believe that this 
responsibility can be compromised 
or avoided... . 

“Moreover, we bankers recognize 
that unwise private deficit financing 
can pose just as important a threat 
to stability and soundness of our 
currency as Federal deficit financ- 
ing. The distortion of the produc- 
tive mechanism through unsound 
use of credit can proceed from the 
private sector of the economy as 
well as Government. ... 


Banking Policies Are Daily 
Being Put to the Test 

“Organized banking, speaking 
through the American Bankers As- 
sociation and other organizations, 
has repeatedly voiced its support 
of flexible monetary and credit poli- 
cies. Yet we would be shortsighted 
it we were to stop there. It is one 
thing to accept a banking environ- 
ment created for us by prevailing 
monetary policy. It is another to 
interpret that environment construc- 
tively through policies and actions 
that contribute to its effectiveness 
toward attaining the goals of eco- 
nomic stability and growth. The 
policies of every banker — indeed 
every lender—are daily being put to 
the test. They involve the funda- 
mental question whether credit is 
being used to foster national secur- 
ity in the long run, or whether it is 
being employed as an instrument of 
instability, retarding economic 
growth and progress and thus 
weakening our national security. 

“In the administration of our 
credit policies, therefore, we bank- 
ers must take the lead in combating 
inflationary psychology. It should 
continue to be clear to us that in- 
flation in the future is not inevit- 
able, as some irresponsible elements 
would have the public believe.” 


Too many persons use religion like 
a spare tire—only in emergencies. 


Sometimes we forget that it isn’t 
the whistle that pulls the train. 
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What Yardstick? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 

A 1956 A.B.A. survey of actual 
costs in a representative group of 
larger banks carefully selected for 
their cost analysis studies resulted 
in the following median cost figures: 


Maintenance, per month ...... $.615 
Deposit tickets 
“On us” checks: 

Average 

Cashed-over-counter ........ 


Transit or rem:ttance items: 
(Out of town checks) 
Average 
Cashed-over-counter ........ 
Deposited 


Local clearing items: 
Average 
Cashed-over-counter 
Deposited 


A comparison of the above cost 
data with the survey information 
covering service charge plans and 
rates in use is, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, clear proof of the thesis that 
data representing average income 
from service charges should be rec- 
ognized for what they actually are 
and not as being representative of 
results accruing from sound service 
charge plans and policies. 

What, then, is the proper yard- 
stick for bankers to use? There is 
but one yardstick, and that is a cost 
analysis of the individual bank and 
a comparison of those results with 
costs for banking in general. This 
will make certain that the indi- 
vidual bank’s costs are not out of 
line, indicating a need for updating 
methods and procedures and increas- 
ing efficiency. 


“And here are your fringe benefits . . . 

free auto license renewal, free income 

tax filing, free kiddy banks, free sta- 
tionery, free TV lounge... ” 
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When you look Southwest, 
focus on ARIZONA! 


1947 1957 
THE Population (U. S. Census Est) 653,000 1,136,000 
Employment (Non Agr) 144,100 267,100 
Motor Vehicles Registered 208,423 537,516 
Telephones in Service 110,481 310,912 


NATION'S 
FASTEST 
GROWING 
ECONOMY 


And in 1957, MANUFACTURING took over 
as the major source of Arizona income, as the 
advantages of humidity-free climate, labor 
pool, transportation, distribution and _tax- 
structure began to impress modern industry. 


when you want information about Arizona 


ASK THE ONE BANK 
THAT SERVES ALL ARIZONA 


President 


. 
” 
Resources Over $44 Billion 


100,000 


bankers read 
37,000 copies of 


BANKING 


every month 


0 you need 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks 
and envelopes 


for save by mail 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SPECIALIZATION 


...in the One Field 
of Credit Life 


Insurance 
Since 1925 


Licensed in 
all 48 States, 
D.C. and Hawaii 
with Regional 
Service 
Offices 
Coast 
to Coast 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohie 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for oggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
ond pocket check covers Commission basis 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC 
1270 Ontario Street ¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Famed Union Jack 
To Be Displayed 


historic Union Jack flown into 
port by the United States Nauti- 
lus (SS (N) 571) submarine after 
completing its historic trip beneath 
the North Pole ice cap will be dis- 
played in banks during 1959. 

Bankers in attendance at the 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Chicago will recall that 
this Union Jack was given to the 
A.B.A. by Treasvry Secretary Rob- 
ert B. Anderson. The award was 
accepted by Joseph C. Welman, re- 
tiring president. Secretary Ander- 
son’s presentation was symbolic of 
the U. S. Treasury’s appreciation to 
all bankers for their splendid co- 
operation and assistance in the pro- 
motion and sale of Savings Bonds. 

Accompanying the Union Jack on 
its tour of banks are statements by 
the Secretary of the Navy Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The former attests to 
the Union Jack’s being flown on the 
historic trip, while Secretary Ander- 
son’s expresses the Treasury’s ap- 
preciation to bankers and reminds 
“us all of the close link between 
National Defense and the sale of 
Savings Bonds to help build Amer- 
ica’s power for peace.” 

The framed Union Jack and the 
accompanying framed letters will be 
shown at the following banks dur- 
ing the next four months: 

VIRGINIA: Arlington Trust Co., 
Inc.; Alexandria National Bank; 
First National Exchange Bank, Ro- 
anoke; State Planters Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust, Richmond; and 
National Bank of Commerce, Nor- 
folk. 


NoRTH CAROLINA: Security Na- 


Left to right: Ivy Baker Priest, Treas- 
urer of the United States; Commander 
Robert D. Quinn, director, Civil Rela- 
tions Division, Office of Information, 
Navy Department; Lt. Commander 
Louis S. Berry, Projects Division with 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs; and Bruce Baird, president, 
National Savings and Trust Company. 
It was Commander Quinn’s idea that 
the flag be made available to be 
awarded by the Treasury to the na- 
tion’s bankers 


in Banks 


Reno Odlin, president, Puget Sound 
National Bank, Tacoma, and chairman 
of A.B.A. Savings Bond Committee 
(left), discusses Treasury’s bond selling 
program with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert B. Anderson and Under 
Secretary Julian B. Baird 


tional Bank, Greensboro; American 
Commercial Bank, Charlotte; and 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem. 

SouTH CAROLINA: First National 
Banks of South Carolina, Columbia 
and Charleston; The South Caro- 
lina National Bank, Greenville, and 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, Spartanburg. 

GEORGIA: Georgia Railroad Bank 
and Trust Company, Augusta; Na- 
tional City Bank of Rome; First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Macon; Fulton National Bank, First 
National Bank of Atlanta, and Citi- 
zens and Southern National and 
Trust Company, Atlanta. 

The Union Jack was displayed 
during December in the National 
Savings & Trust Company in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where it attracted 
much interest and attention. Upon 
its return from its tour of banks, 
the Union Jack and the letters will 
be berthed permanently in the New 
York office of the A.B.A. 
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‘First 


Industrial 
Finance 
* Experience 


in 


Induction 


of 


Foreign 
Capital 
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IBJ’s share in the 
total Equipment 
Financing for all 
industries by non- 
Government banks 
was 32.8. as of 
March 1958 

Foreign Exchange 
Business also 


Established : 
THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 

OF 

JAPAN, 
LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
Japan 
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Agency Bonds in 
Bank Portfolio 


Here are comments on Federal 
Agency bonds as bank investments, 
made by C. Budd Heisler, vice-presi- 
dent, Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia at a Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association meeting. Mr. 
Heisler defined agency securities as 
those issued by corporations estab- 
lished by the Congress for specific 
purposes; the obligations are not 
guaranteed by the Treasury. In the 
category are: Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank debentures (CICB’s), 
Banks for Cooperatives debentures, 
Federal Home Loan Bank notes, 
Federal Land Bank bonds, and Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
notes and debentures (Fanny Mae’s). 
Mr. Heisler reviewed each obliga- 
tion, and then discussed some of the 
bonds’ advantages. 


IRST, they return a significantly 

higher yield than comparable 
U. S. Treasury obligations. The 
spread in yields varies from time 
to time and in the very tight markets 
of the fall of 1957, the yield spread 
between U. S. Treasury and agency 
bonds of comparable maturities ex- 
ceeded 100 basis points. 

A second advantage of agency 
bonds is their availability in quantity 
in short term maturities to fit al- 
most any plan of liquidity a bank 
might want. The quantity of agency 
bonds outstanding has increased sub- 
stantially in recent years. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, there were $967,000,- 
000 outstanding; in December 1953. 
$1,214,000,000; and on November 3, 
1958, there were $5,803,000,000. 
They are also available in the inter- 
mediate and longer term maturities 
tc a more limited degree for supple- 
menting that portion of a bank’s 
portfolio. Maturities available at 
present extend as long as 1972 and 
'are available in almost every year in 
between with the exceptions of 1964 
|}and 1967. Because of the emphasis 
on the shorter maturities new offer- 
ings are frequent and, in a downward 
bond market, enable a bank to take 

| advantage of the change in interest 
| rates. 


A DOLLAR BILL 
Will Bring You 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Use high quality Brandt 


coin wrappers 
and 


bill straps 


they have everything 


@ Fine, strong kraft paper 

@ Firmly sealed seams 

@ Made to exacting specifications 

@ Neat, clear printing 

@ Complete range of distinctive colors 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Kindly send free samples of your coin wrappers 
and bill straps os well as detailed information in 
connection therewith. 


and ‘‘Cashier’’ registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office. 
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A third advantage of agency bonds 
is their marketability. These issues 
are traded daily by most U. S. Gov- 
ernment dealers and quotations are 
readily obtainable. Spreads between 
the bid and ask quotations are usu- 
ally narrow in the very short ma- 
turities but increase with the length 
of time the issue has to maturity. 

A fourth advantage is quality. The 
record of these obligations has been 
excellent and though they are not 
direct obligations of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, there seems to be implied a 


moral obligation to prevent default 
in case of emergencies. The pro- 
grams which the agencies support 
are too important economically and 
politically to be dismissed lightly 
by Congress. In the case of FNMA 
particularly, the mortgages behind 
the obligations are further guaran- 
teed by the Veterans Administration 
and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator. 

The main disadvantages are the 
fact that the agency bonds are con- 
sidered as risk assets by the examin- 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial . 
Antioquefio is supported by our 46 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$30,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 6,590,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
137%" Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 28, 1958. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 
The Board of 


Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly divi- 
dends, payable Jan- 
uary 2, 1959, to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 10, 1958: 
¢ 45 cents a share, 
ee an extra divi- 
end of 10 cents a 
share. on Common 
Shares. 
¢ $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Shares. 


Consecutive 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


November 28, 1958/North Chicago, Illinois 


| the portfolio of any bank,” 


ers and therefore must be used to 
supplement U. S. Treasury obliga- 
tions rather than replace them. A 
second disadvantage is the fact that 
income derived from these obliga- 
tions is subject to the Federal in- 
come tax laws. This is no different 
from U. S. Treasury obligations, 
however, and short term tax free 
obligations, on the other hand, are 
not always available. A third minor 
disadvantage is that one may have 
to be patient to obtain substantial 
blocks of any one of these issues as 
they are popular and, once pur- 
chased, many buyers are reluctant 
to part with them. 


Agency Bond Obligations 


Summarizing some of the features 
of the Federal agency obligations: 

They are not guaranteed by the 
U. S. Treasury; they are considered 
risk assets; they may be purchased 
without the 10% limitation applica- 
ble to most bonds; and they may be 
used to secure U. S. Government de- 
posits. The FICB’s with maturities 
under 6 months may be rediscounted 
at the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
same way that U.S. Treasury bonds 
may be. They are considered top 
grade obligations—income from 
them is taxable; they yield more 
than U. S. Treasuries; they are par- 
ticularly attractive for banks not 
subject to the full 52% Corporate 
Tax. 

“In my opinion the advantages of 
owning these obligations outweigh 
the disadvantages and I would not 


| hesitate to recommend them as sup- 


plements to U. S. Treasury Bonds in 
Mr. 
Heisler concluded. 


“For the bride’s father .. . 
he needs it!” 
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New Books 
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Called “the first book ever published 
that comprehensively treats ac- 
counting and financial control for 
the construction industry,” this vol- 
ume describes and recommends pro- 
cedures in accounting and manage- 
ment. It was written primarily for 
the contractor. There are numerous 
checklists, forms, and reports. 


SELECTION, TRAINING AND COM- 
PENSATION OF OVERSEAS MANAGERS. 
Business International, New York, 
N. Y. 66 pp. $36. Based on two 
questionnaires sent to major U. S. 
companies with large international 
operations, this volume shows how 
the corporations are developing and 
rewarding overseas management. 
One questionnaire covered policies 
on selection, training and compensa- 
tion of executives stationed abroad. 
The second concerned how a single 
manager was selected and trained; 
his salary, bonuses, living allow- 
ances, and other incentives; and 
communications between. him and 
the home office. Data were gathered 
between April and August 1958. 
Chase Manhattan, New York, was 
among the companies questioned. 
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BENJAMIN STRONG, CENTRAL 
BANKER. By Lester V. Chandler. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 495 pp. $6. As Brookings’ 
president, Robert D. Calkins, points 
out in the foreword, Benjamin 
Strong was the central banker who, 
“perhaps more than any other, 
shaped and influenced” the Federal 
Reserve System during the forma- 
tive 1913-1928 period. Professor 
Chandler of Princeton has written 
a biography that develops Mr. 
Strong’s important contributions to 
American and European monetary 
policy and his influence on the 
shaping of the System as governor 
of the New York bank. The biog- 
rapher had access to Strong’s ex- 
tensive unpublished correspondence 
and other papers, and to the recol- 
lections of many men who knew 
and worked with him. There are 
extensive quotations from letters 
and memoranda. Strong’s relations 
to Norman Montagu and the Bank 
of England and his influence in 
Europe, told in some detail, provide 
illuminating footnotes to the his- 
tory of World War I and the en- 
suing decade. 


HAS THERE BEEN SO 

ee MUCH EXCITEMENT 

re IN THE INSTALLMENT 

a MONTGOMERY’S FEDERAL TAXES, | How TO SELL BANK SERVICE BY LOAN FIELD! 

al 1958. Ronald Press, New York. $25. DIRECT MAIL. By R. E. Doan. Bank- Banks all across America are looking 

This is the 37th edition of the de- ers Publishing Company, Boston. 

a finitive handbook on the subject, 133 pp. $6. All phases of the sub- ee eae . 

" edited by partners of Lybrand, Ross ject are covered, and examples of Here—exclusively—is a promotional 
Bros. & Montgomery. It offers, “A successful mail pieces are numerous, package to initiate and to promote 
clear and concise explanation of the in this second edition of a book first 7 one pb iin 
provisions of the Federal tax law published in 1956. Compilation of : 

a of importance in the field of busi- mailing lists, accurate record-keep- 
ness and estate planning.” There ing on prospects, avoidance of du- 

.: are new chapters on determination plication, actual letters used by 

ad of income tax on _ individuals, banks for special occasions, copy 

od estates and trusts, and of estate planning and writing, mechanical de- 

i and gift taxes. A change has been tails, and preparation of miscellane- 

vi made with regard to citations: in ous direct mail pieces are covered. 

Wy addition to including full citations 

i of applicable law and regulations, THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECU- 

-d “the most definitive judicial author- tive. By Marver H. Bernstein. 

a ity or administrative ruling is cited Brookings Institution, Washington, 

is where appropriate.” D. C. 241 pp. $3.50. This book is 

\p the result of Brookings’ round table 

- CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTING AND discussions in 1957. Participants 

re FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. By Wil- included some Federal executives. 

r- liam E. Coombs. F. W. Dodge Cor- 

ot poration, New York. 490 pp. $12.85. Monetary Statesman 


NAME 
NAME OF BANK 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


* If you need technical assistance in setting 
up college loans, we'll be pleased to help 
you. We've lived through several installa- 
tions—and our experience is yours upon re- 
quest, without charge. 


| 


PUBLISHING CO. 


3376 Washtenaw Ave Ann Arbor, Mich 


| 
| 
Bs 
progr, 
JAS Prospec§erve Cu 
t for™ he loans 
This. exclusive. comprehensive 
n “package is yi urs al lone 
r. Im your market area on a 
first-come, first-serve basis. 
‘and costs on your college education 
loan plan material. 
TITLE 


For the 
Building 
Scrapbook 


TOP, LEFT—The Zachary Taylor Of- 
fice of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. LEFT— 
New home of the Herget National Bank, 
Pekin, Ill. The main structure is built 
of reinforced concrete, with wall en- 
closures of aluminum, glass, and _ por- 
celain, and contrasting masonry facades, 
The lower level is considered to be 
bomb resistant 


ABOVE, LEFT—Foothills Branch, First National Bank of Ontario, Upland, Calif. At the left is a walk-up teller window. 

(Designed by Bank Building & Equipment Corp.) ABOVE, RIGHT—Bordentown Ave. Branch, The First National Bank of 

Sayreville, N. J., has four drive-up and two walk-up windows. (Architect: Ernest Levine.) BELOW, LEFT—Vandercook 

Office, City Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, Mich. BELOW, RIGHT—The Lufkin (Tex.) National Bank has a terrazzo 
lobby floor in varying degrees of gold color from outer edges to central fountain. (Architect: Wilbur Kent.) 
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DELITY 
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RIGHT—Kingsway Office of The East 
New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is 102 feet in diameter. On the 
second floor are special banking facil- 
ities, dining rooms, lounges and locker 
rooms. (Architect: Lester Tichy.) BE- 
LOW—Fanwood Office, The Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J., af- 
fords all-weather protection for drive-in 
customers. BELOW, RIGHT—National 
Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
which features a number of conference 
rooms and a public meeting room. Also 
a child-size water fountain 


BELOW, LEFT—Main lobby, Citizens National Bank & Trust Company, Houma, La. Remodeling approximately doubled 

the bank’s area. Four drive-up windows are provided, along with a 90-car parking area. Over the main entrance is a glass 

mosaic mural, BELOW, RIGHT—Interior of the Tennessee Street Office, Vallejo, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. Counters, partitions, check desks, and furnishings are of metal. (Architect: Beland and Gianelli.) 
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WHATS NEW 


A NEW curtain wall with built-in 
air conditioning units has been an- 
nounced by the Michael Flynn Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. Called the Lupton 
curtain wall, it is installed exactly 
like a conventional curtain wall and 
needs only an electrical connection 
to operate the air conditioning unit, 
eliminating the need for any sepa- 
rate construction, cooling towers, or 
ductwork and plumbing connections 
for air conditioning. 700 E. God- 
frey Ave., Philadelphia 24. 


A NEW AC/DC silk screen process 
stencil duplicator is announced by 
American Office Equipment Com- 
pany. This Ideal Model “E” is 
electrically operated, and features 
semi-automatic cartridge inking, 
precision feed, and adjustable speed 
from 40 to 140 copies per minute. 
Color change is simplified by rubber 
ink distributing rollers which re- 
main in place during the switch- 
over. All paper sizes from postcard 
to 13144” x 15” are accommodated 
without additional attachments. For 
those requiring fewer attachments, 
the Model “G” is available for hand 
operation. 24 East 21 Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


x kk 


A NEW lever assembly which makes 
possible the use of letter, legal, or 
memo-size stencils without masking, 
has. been developed by the Rex- 
Rotary Distributing Corp., manufac- 
turers of the D280 duplicator. The 
new parts which make up the as- 
sembly may be added to any of this 
firm’s D280 duplicators. At a flick 
of a lever, the impression roller will 
disengage at the proper time for 
particularly short stencils or for 
legal-length stencils. Another easy- 
to-replace narrow roller is inserted 
for trouble-free printing of narrow- 
size paper or postcards. 387 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


x* * 


I you’re looking for a way to 
speed up the analyzing of escrow 
accounts, here’s a machine worth 
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knowing about. York Affiliates, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Lendix Escrow 
Analyzer, says that regular office 
personnel can quickly analyze up to 
30 escrow accounts per hour with 
the Lendix. Each roll of tape is a 
record-place for approximately 250 
analyses . . . any standard 10-key 
or full keyboard adding machine can 
be used. A specially made easel 
holds the computer section in place; 
easy portability and dust-free stor- 
age is assured through the use of a 
fitted carrying case. Address: P. O. 
Box 921, York, Pa. 


A “‘WIDE-SCREEN” development in 
closed circuit TV has been an- 
nounced by Crimson Color, Inc., who 
claim coverage of almost twice as 
much viewing area for their Scano- 
scope system as is offered by stand- 
ard TV equipment. The Scanoscope 
wide-screen gives a broadened image 


Seanoscope Wide-Screen Control Model 
9.500C; Unit Size, 24%” x 1844” 


offering a viewing ratio of 7:3 
rather than the standard 4:3. The 
Scanoscope, which may be used for 
security and surveillance of the bank 
fioor or any other area as well as 
for signature and balance verifica- 
tion systems, consists of camera, 
power supply and a control model, 
in addition to which “slave’’ moni- 
tors may be placed in viewing 
position remote from the control 
monitor. Further information may 
be obtained from Crimson Color, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS 


BOOKLETS 


An Insurance Guide for Bankers 
and Bank Customers is offered as 
an aid toward helping bank cus- 
tomers attain a satisfactory credit 
position. Published by Employers 
Mutual of Wausau, Wis., the booklet 
covers a multitude of hazards to 
financial security, such as burglary, 
fidelity, public liability, and fire loss. 
The guide, available without cost on 
request, includes a check list of in- 
surance coverages and a glossary of 
terms for use by bank personnel 
when processing loan applications, 
appraising collateral security, ana- 
lyzing financial statements, or when 
acting in fiduciary or trustee capa- 
cities. For a copy of the booklet, 
write Employers Mutual of Wausau, 
Wausau, Wis. 


* 


Orriciat rates and import and 
export limits imposed on foreign 
monies are included in Golden Hints 
for Going Places, a folder offered 
just for the asking by Deak & Co., 
Inc. A checklist of travel needs for 
the American about to embark for 
foreign shores is also included. And 
it has information on pre-travel 
purchase of foreign currencies at 
advantageous rates, to be taken 
along at the start of your trip or 
delivered abroad. Write Deak & 
Co. at 75 West Street. New York 6. 


Borrovcus Corporation is supply- 
ing, without charge, a complete guide 
kit to banks installing electronic 
automation systems. In four-fold 
format, the kit contains materials 
necessary to introduce the new sys- 
tem to employees, personal account 
customers, business accounts and the 
community. In particular, one major 
problem is given thorough attention 
—that of bank size in regard to 
automation. Upon request, all pho- 
tographs and sample materials will 
be supplied. The kit may be obtained 
from any Burroughs Corporation 
sales representative. 
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ALIVE TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one 

of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 

are curable if detected early 

and treated promptly. 

That's why an annual health checkup 

is your best cancer insurance. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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A.B.A. Trust Division Members 
Advised on 1958 Excise Tax Changes 


Committee on Corporate 
Trust Activities of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association has just completed a 
series of joint meetings with mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Trans- 
fer Association, the New York Stock 
Exchange, and various security 
groups, and has worked closely with 
the Internal Revenue Service to pro- 
vide banks with information con- 
cerning procedures to be followed 
to comply with the Federal Excise 
Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958, 
which becomes effective January 1. 
Recommendations have been made 
by the Committee for uniform pro- 
cedures which may be followed until 
the Internal Revenue Service has 
released regulations and rulings. 
Members of the Committee on Cor- 
porate Trust Activities include: Ron- 
ald M. Kimball, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, chairman; 
S. Vilas Beckwith, trust officer, The 


Bank of California N.A., San Fran- 
cisco; Hugo S. Hauck, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis; Donald A. Hazlett, vice-presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh; A. C. 
Lapeyre, vice-president, Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans; San- 
ford L. Smith, vice-president, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 
York; and Joseph E. Williams, vice- 
president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 

As a result of the work of the 
Committee, a memorandum on the 
points raised with respect to orig- 
inal issue and transfer taxes has 
been prepared by Mr. Williams, who 
is also chairman of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association. The 
memorandum has been mailed to all 
members of the A.B.A. Trust Di- 
vision to guide them in their oper- 
ations until regulations and rulings 
have been issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


With respect to stock sold or de- 
livered prior to January 1, 1959, 
but presented for transfer subse- 
quent to that date, it is suggested 
by the Committee that the transfer 
tax should be computed at the new 
rate unless the stock certificates are 
accompanied by a memorandum of 
sale dated prior to January 1, or 
there appears thereon a certification 
signed by the transferor or trans- 
feree. 

The definition of actual value for 
transfer purposes is not given in 
the statute; it is suggested that 
“the new regulations should state 
that where there is a sale in the 
usual course of business, the sale 
price should be accepted as ‘actual 
value’ and that in case of a gift or 
bequest, the actual value should be 
determined in the same manner as 
for gift and estate tax purposes; 
namely, the mean between the high- 
est and lowest selling price on the 
day of the gift or bequest. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Abbott Laboratories 

American Appraisal Company 

American Cancer Society 

American Charts Company 

American Collectors Association 

American Machine and Foundry Company 18, 19 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 5 
AMF Pinspotters, Inc. ................... 18, 19 
Anderson Company, Inc., The Merrill .... 
Associated Loan Counsellors 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco De Credito Del Peru 

Bank Building & Equipment Corporation 
of America 

BANKING 


Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company .. 
Burroughs Corporation .................::; 8, 9 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club a Corporation 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. ............ 

Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company 

Cunneen Company, The 

Cushman & Denison Manufacturing 
Company 
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Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. ....... 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. .............. 
Diebold, Incorporated 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. .......... 


Ely, Jr., Heman 
Exline, Inc., William 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

First National City Bank of New York, 
The 

Foremost Insurance Company 

Fuji Bank, Limited, The 


Habib Bank, Limited 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. ........... 85 
Hammermill Paper Company Cover III 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The ... 


Kennedy Sinmclaire, Ime. ................... 
Kohlhaas Company, The 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
LeFebure Corporation 

Les Strang Publishing Company 


Massachusetts Investors Trust 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company.. 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. .......-- 
Mobro Corporation 


National Cash Register Company. .64, Cover IV 
National City Bank of Cleveland 

National Homes Corporation 

Newman Brothers, Inc. 
Nippon Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation) 

Royal Bank of Canada 


Timely Events 


Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc... 
United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank 
Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
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AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


for 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Institutional investors are now eligible to buy limited amounts 
of U. S. Government bonds which do not involve any risk of 
market fluctuation. This is the first time that investors other 
than individuals and personal trusts have been able to buy 
the popular Series E or H Savings Bonds. 


Corporations, partnerships, labor unions, clubs, lodges, 
church groups, credit unions, and many other groups (other 
than commercial banks) are now eligible to buy up to $10,000 
(face value) of each series in any one calendar year. 


Series E Bonds appreciate in value each six months, and sell 
in denominations of $25 to $10,000 at purchase prices ranging 
from $18.75 to $7,500. They pay 314%, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity (8 years and 11 months). 


Series H Bonds pay current interest by Treasury check every 
six months. They mature 10 years from issue date, and, like 
the E Bond, yield an average 314% per year. Denominations 
are $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


For a guaranteed investment, not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, ask your banker about Series E and H Savings Bonds 
—now available to institutions as well as individuals. 


Part of Every Investor's Portfolio Belongs in U. S. Savings Bonds 


BANKING 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTIC DONATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


of education in which the facilities of left-wing eco- 
nomic theories are explained to the public. 

“(3) Bankers, as recognized community leaders, 
should abandon their passive political role and pro- 
vide aggressive leadership in political campaigns. 
Otherwise we will lose the issue to labor unions, so- 
cialists and political opportunists by default.”—IRVINE 
W. REYNOLDS, Chief Economist, San Diego (Cal.) Union 
and Evening Tribune. 


Encourage thrift as inflation antidote .. . 


“*| wrLation certainly is our main long-range economic 
problem. Others, such as unemployment, overcapacity 
in some productive fields, fluctuating consumer buying 
patterns, and Government deficits, may be of more im- 
mediate concern, but the decline in the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power is the overriding problem in the long-run. 
“Bankers cannot solve the inflation threat alone. 
That will require the combined best efforts of govern- 
ment leaders, taxpayers, consumers, businessmen, and 
labor-management negotiators. But bankers can help 
by encouraging thrift on the part of government, by 
stressing saving as a virtue by consumers, by pro- 
viding the loan capital to increase the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity and streamline the marketing system, 
and by exercising restraint during consumer credit 
booms by refusing the riskier loans.”—-EDWARD N. 
BuRKE, Financial Editor, Newark (N.J.) News. 


Anti-inflation action needs aroused public... 


<'T aEre’s no doubt in my mind that inflation is the 
biggest and most pressing problem facing this nation. 
It seems to me that bankers can assist in the solution 
of it by: 

“(1) Encouraging the Federal Reserve Board to keep 
a close rein on all kinds of credit and not let it become 
excessive. 

“(2) Supporting the Treasury when it pursues sound 
fiscal policies. 

“(3) Urging the Congress and the Administration 
to adopt sound fiscal policies—cut spending and try to 
live within our income. 

“(4) Stressing the insidious effects of inflation. 

“(5) Promoting the sale of E Savings Bonds. 

“(6) Sponsoring public forums at which experts 
would discuss the subject. 

“I am convinced that not much progress can be 
hoped for in any fight against inflation unless we have 
an aroused public. That best can be attained, I be- 
lieve, by continually stressing to the Congress, busi- 
nessmen, laborers, and farmers the grave dangers 
of inflation. When the public really gets mad, then— 
and only then—will we get action against inflation in 
Congress and in the administrative branch of the Fed- 
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eral Government.’—HAL THOMPSON, Financial Colum- 
nist, The Chicago American. 


Forecasting Season 

The end of the year and the start of a new one is 
the open season for forecasting. Hunting the future 
seems particularly good this year. Seldom have thgre 
been so many forecasts and so much agreement amorg 
forecasters qualified to judge without letting their 
judgment be swayed by prejudices, hopes, or what they 
had for breakfast! 

One of the best of the annual forecasting get-to- 
gethers is sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Quoting out of context and paraphrasing aren’t 
a satisfactory way to report this occasion, but space 
will not permit more. 

The general outlook for 1959 was summarized in 
this way by Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic 
research for the Chamber: 

“Since, at the close of 1958, the recovery which 
began last April continues, and there are no obviously 
massive hurdles in the way, it seems safe to assume 
that expansion will continue in the period ahead, but 
possibly at a reduced rate. GNP should rise by $25- 
billion from the current level and reach a new high 
of $470- to $480-billion next year; and in 1960 we 
should; with ease, cross the $500-billion mark at to- 
day’s prices. 

“The recovery has been substantial, but without much 
benefit from capital goods revival or the automobile 
industry. Since the combined effect of these two large 
sectors is likely to be on the plus side, this will give 
added strength to recovery forces. 

“The construction industry is likely to contribute, 
but only moderately, to expansion above 1958 levels. 
The demand for loan funds (including heavy U. S. 
Treasury deficit financing) will tend to keep interest 
rates firm or, possibly, rising a bit. 


More Business—More Demand for Credit 


Where banks and the demand for credit fit into this 
prospect of a moderate rise in activity was discussed 
at the Chamber conference by E. Sherman Adams, 
deputy manager, American Bankers Association: 

“|. . We can expect that production and employment 
will be appreciably higher in 1959 than in 1958, and 
this will probably mean a considerable increase in de- 
mands for credit. To be sure, the recovery is likely to 
be irregular and we could even encounter a set-back 
somewhere along the line. However, before the end of 
1959, output should reach new highs and this should 
generate strong demands for funds... 

“Add to this a rise in consumer borrowing. Back- 
logs of demand have been building up for automobiles 
and other consumer durables, and at least some of 
these lines of business should make a reasonably good 
showing in 1959.” 

As for banking opinion generally, our own sources 
in the field indicate little if any change in loan volume 
or interest rates one way or the other. 

Opinion on 1959 can thus be summed up for the banks 
as no misgivings, no excitement, no hits, no runs, no 
errors. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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YOUR 


Hammermill Safety helps create 


the right atmosphere for your bank 


THE FORECAST is for good public 
relations when you print your checks on 
Hammermill Safety. With Hammermill 
Safety, the best-known name in paper is 
there to remind depositors that even this 
detail of banking service gets your care- 
ful attention. 


You'll like the way Hammermill Safety 


prints and writes. You'll like the way its 
greater strength stands repeated handling. 
And it’s a comfort to know its specially 
sensitized surface reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration. Be sure to ask your 
check printer or bank stationer about 
Hammermill Safety. It costs no more than 
other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors—amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 


Safety Faper Division 
HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Progress Report to America’s Bankers.. ; 


Your Protected Investment — 


the post-tronic* 


is designed to handle today’s 

and tomorrow’s electronic 

bank posting requirements. 
POST-TRONIC Machines 

can be fully automated ... 

as proven by public demonstrations 
at national bank conventions. 

As additional electronic components 
are made available, they 

can be integrated with present 


National POST-TRONIC Machines. 


Confirmed records to December 31 show 
3,412 POST-TRONIC Machines are... 


Now in use in 804 hanks in 46 states, Over 16% (more than 8,000,000) of all checking” 
and District of Columbia, Hawaii, : 


Puerto Rico and Canada. accounts are now posted by 


Savings range from 50% to 66% Wational POST-TRONIC Machines 


annually on the investment. ... this transition has taken place within a year 


Another first— and a half since delivery of the first 100 units, 


Investigate the ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC 

... providing the many time- 

and money-saving advantages Installation Progress: Machines 
of National’s one-run Installations now in use | 
electronically controlled posting... April 1957 

permitting immediate installation July 1957 

by using letters in depositor’s name 

instead of numerals... December 1957 

thus obtaining electronic verification July 1958 

of proper account selection 

with accuracy and efficiency. December 1958 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He's listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


%& Trade Mark 


The National Cash Register Company, bDoyten 9, ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Its Electronic! 
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